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LADDIE,  THE  MASTER 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

CHAPTER  I 

ON  a  barren  New  England  farm, 
several  miles  from  the  village, 
lived  Laddie,  a  beautiful  collie. 
His  color  was  a  rich  sable,  and  his  long,  full 
ruff  shaded  from  a  golden  hue  to  a  glossy 
black.  So  tawny  a  gold  was  his  coat,  that 
even  on  dull,  cloudy  days  one  would  have 
thought  the  sun  was  shining  on  him;  his 
chief  beauty  lay  in  his  eyes,  which  gave  a 
benign  and  noble  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance. Although  he  was  kept  chained 
to  his  kennel,  or  rather  to  the  rough  box 
that  served  for  his  kennel,  there  was  an 
air  of  nobility  and  gentle  dignity  about 
him  that  won  all  hearts.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  but  priva- 
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tion  did  not  sour  his  sweet  disposition,  and 
he  patiently  bore  the  suffering  that  fell 
to  his  lot,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  that 
came  into  his  life. 

There  were  many  bright  spots  in  Laddie's 
life.  The  brightest  of  these  were  the  days 
when  the  summer  boarders  from  the  village 
came  to  visit  the  dogs  on  the  farm.  There 
were  other  dogs  besides  Laddie,  all  attrac- 
tive and  lovable,  but  Laddie  was  the  favor- 
ite with  all  visitors.  He  was  not  at  all 
shy,  as  the  others  were,  and  as  the  carriages 
or  autos  appeared,  Laddie  would  sit  on  his 
haunches  with  his  forepaws  waving  in  the 
air,  and  his  lovely  eyes  speaking  the  wel- 
come his  dumb  lips  were  not  able  to  utter. 
If  children  were  among  the  party,  Laddie's 
welcome  was  warmer  than  ever,  and  he 
would  rush  as  far  as  his  short  chain  would 
allow  him,  and  patter  with  his  feet  until 
the  children  came  within  reach. 

The  children  always  brought  with  them 
something  that  dogs  love,  like  cookies  or 
biscuits,   and   their   great   delight   was   to 


place  one  on  Laddie's  nose  and  see  him,  at 
the  given  word,  toss  it  in  the  air  and  catch 
it  in  his  mouth.  There  were  other  tricks, 
too,  that  Laddie  performed,  but  the  one 
the  children  had  liked  best,  Laddie  no  longer 
did.  When  his  master  placed  a  piece  of 
meat  before  him  and  said:  "It  is  in  trust, 
Laddie,"  Laddie  could  not  be  tempted  to 
touch  it;  but  when  he  said:  "It  is  paid 
for,  Laddie,"  then  Laddie  at  once  seized 
and  ate  it.  One  day  one  of  the  other  dogs 
gobbled  up  the  meat  when  it  was  in  trust, 
and  after  that  Laddie  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  perform  the  trick. 

Twice  a  day  Laddie  was  unchained  and 
allowed  to  go  for  a  short  run.  The  instant 
he  was  released  he  darted  off  to  the  woods, 
accompanied  by  any  dog  that  happened  to 
be  unchained  at  that  time,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dense  thicket.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  Laddie  always 
appeared,  running  at  the  same  high  rate 
of  speed  back  to  his  kennel,  where  he  stood 
patiently  waiting  to  be  chained  up  again. 
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Laddie  had  regular  duties  to  perform 
that  kept  him  busy  during  the  summer 
season,  when  there  were  numerous  families 
of  young  chickens  on  the  farm ;  his  task 
was  to  look  out  for  hawks  and  crows, 
and  give  the  alarm  if  one  came  in  sight. 
If  he  happened  to  be  loose  when  one  of 
these  dangerous  birds  was  seen  heading  for 
the  chicken  coops,  Laddie  understood  well 
how  to  keep  directly  under  it  and  prevent 
it  from  seizing  a  chicken.  Many  members 
of  the  young  broods  owed  their  lives  to 
Laddie's  watchful  care. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  farm  was  a 

,  family  from  a  distant  city,  who  had  a 
summer  home  just  out  of  the  village ;  and 
Laddie  knew  the  tread  of  their  horses' 
feet  long  before  the  carriage  came  in  sight 
down  the  long,  shady  lane  that  led  from 
the  road.  He  had  good  reason  for  giving 
them  his  noisiest  welcome,  for  of  all  the 

*  many  visitors  to  the  farm,  they  loved  him 
best  and  showed  him  the  most  favors. 
The   family   consisted   of   two   children,   a 


boy  of  about  ten  and  a  little  girl  of  four 
years,  and  their  mother. 

Laddie  thought  this  little  girl  the  most 
beautiful  child  he  had  ever  seen.  She  had 
big  blue  eyes  that  looked  full  of  mischief, 
rosy  cheeks,  and  wavy,  golden  hair.  Her 
name  was  Dorothy,  but  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  she  could  obtain  was  "Doppy," 
and  by  this  name  she  was  usually  called. 
The  boy,  Joe,  looked  very  different.  He 
had  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  was  as  manly 
looking  a  little  fellow  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Merton,  was 
just  what  one  would  suppose  the  mother 
of  such  agreeable  children  would  be;  sweet 
and  gentle  looking,  with  the  pleasant  kind 
of  voice  that  all  dogs  like.  Mrs.  Merton 
wanted  very  much  to  buy  Laddie  and  take 
him  home  with  her,  but  although  she  offered 
a  large  price  for  him,  his  master  refused  to 
part  with  the  dog.  One  day,  however,  a 
sad  thing  happened  at  the  farm,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  Laddie's  life  was  changed. 

It  was  an  unusually  hot  day;    the  sun 
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beat  down  mercilessly  on  the  box  that 
served  as  a  kennel  for  Laddie,  and  although 
he  sought  refuge  there  from  the  hot  rays, 
the  air  seemed  like  the  breath  of  a  fiery 
furnace.  His  water  dish  was  empty,  not  a 
drop  could  he  find  for  his  parched  tongue, 
and  his  hot  coat  seemed  hotter  than  ever 
before.  Why  did  not  his  master  come  to 
bring  him  fresh  water  ?  The  other  dogs 
were  in  the  same  condition,  and  their 
cries  arose  on  all  sides.  Patient  Laddie 
did  not  clamor  as  they  did,  but  lay  panting 
in  his  kennel,  occasionally  giving  a  low 
moan  when  the  thirst  became  unbearable. 
The  afternoon  wore  to  a  close,  and  the 
cooling  breeze  that  always  came  on  at  that 
hour  reached  the  suffering  dogs  and  brought 
some  relief,  but  their  great  thirst  continued. 
All  gazed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
master  always  appeared,  but  not  a  sign  of 
him  greeted  their  anxious  eyes.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  the  waiters  raised  a  cry 
that  he  was  coming,  but  it  always  ended  in 
disappointment. 
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At  last  Laddie,  the  most  intelligent  of 
them  all,  began  to  consider  the  situation 
seriously,  and  after  much  reasoning  within 
himself,  expressed  his  mind  as  follows : 

"See  here,  fellows,  stop  your  noise  and 
listen  to  reason.  The  fact  is  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  our  master  or  he 
would  have  been  here  long  ago.  Stop  and 
think  a  minute,  and  we  will  find  out  who 
saw  him  last.  To  begin  with  me,  I  haven't 
seen  him  since  he  filled  our  water  dishes  at 
noon." 

"I  saw  him  go  down  toward  the  meadow 
after  that,"  said  the  dog  who  had  made 
the  loudest  noise  of  all. 

"No,  he  didn't  either,"  said  another; 
"he  went  into  the  woods." 

No  two  dogs  agreed  in  their  information, 
and  Laddie  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  get  no  help  from  them, 
when  Lassie,  a  sister  of  Laddie,  told  a 
concise  story.  She  had  seen  the  master  go 
with  a  basket  toward  the  field  where  the 
vegetables   grew,   and   she  concluded   that 
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he  had  gone  to  pick  peas  to  take  to  the 
village,  as  was  his  habit. 

"That  seems  probable,"  said  Laddie  to 
himself,  "and  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  or  he  would  have  been  home 
at  the  usual  time.  He  must  be  found,  but 
how  to  do  so  is  the  question." 

Laddie  was  a  dog  that  kept  his  own 
counsel  and  did  his  own  thinking,  for  he 
had  long  since  found  out  that  discussion 
seldom  amounted  to  anything.  "If  you 
want  a  thing  well  done,"  he  used  to  say, 
"you  must  do  it  yourself."  So,  after  a 
few  minutes  spent  in  considering  the 
matter,  Laddie  began  to  try  to  slip  his 
collar.  His  ruff  was  so  long  and  heavy 
that  he  had  to  wear  a  large  collar,  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  head, 
than  most  dogs  did,  so  to  slip  it  was  not 
a  very  difficult  matter.  He  walked  as  far 
as  his  chain  would  allow,  and  moved  his 
head  from  side  to  side;  but  as  that  did 
not  bring  the  collar  off,  he  lay  on  his  back, 
and  working  his  head  carefully  as  before, 
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soon  found  it  slipping  over  his  ears ;  an 
instant  more  and  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

The  other  dogs  looked  on  in  amazement 
at  this  proceeding.  That  gentle  Laddie, 
who  so  patiently  submitted  to  being  chained 
to  his  kennel  should  take  such  a  bold  step 
as  to  free  himself,  filled  them  with  amaze- 
ment. His  only  reason  for  doing  so,  they 
reasoned,  was  that  he  intended  to  run  off. 

"How  do  you  ever  expect  to  get  away  ?" 
asked  Douglas,  an  amiable  and  affable 
collie  who  was  chained  to  the  next  kennel. 
"I  have  often  thought  of  doing  it,  but  I 
knew  I  should  never  succeed  in  getting  off. 
Everybody  in  town  knows  us,  and  would 
give  information." 

"And  you  might  starve  to  death  or  be 
run  over  or  something,"  said  timid  Wal- 
lace, the  youngest  member  of  the  kennels. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  running  away," 
replied  Laddie,  "I  am  going  to  find  the 
master;"  and  without  another  word  he 
ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  field  where 
the  vegetables  grew. 
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44  And  much  assistance  you  will  be  when 
you  find  him,"  growled  old  Chieftain, 
whose  temper  had  become  somewhat 
soured  by  his  monotonous  life,  for  his 
duty  for  years  had  been  to  watch  for 
hawks  and  crows.  Being  tied  to  a  kennel 
year  in  and  year  out,  with  never  a  chance 
to  play  with  other  dogs,  or  stroll  off  by 
himself,  is  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
most  amiable  dog  on  earth. 

Laddie  kept  on,  however,  and  soon 
reached  the  field  where  the  vegetables 
grew.  The  peas  were  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  field,  and  Laddie  did  not  stop  until  he 
reached  them.  There  on  the  ground  lay 
his  master,  and  in  an  instant  Laddie  was 
at  his  side,  putting  his  face  close  to  his 
master's,  and  uttering  low  whines. 

"I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me, 
Lad,"  said  the  master,  caressing  the  beau- 
tiful head,  "unless  'tis  a  bad  attack  of  the 
rheumatism  that  has  bothered  me  so  of 
late;  but  I'm  not  able  to  rise,  Laddie, 
and  my  back  seems  broken  in  two." 
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Laddie  licked  the  hand  that  stroked 
him  and  gazed  sorrowfully  into  the  master's 
face. 

'•If  you  but  knew  enough  to  bring  help 
to  me,  Lad,  you'd  do  it,  but  that  would 
be  expecting  too  much  of  a  dumb  beast." 

Laddie  sat  up  and  waved  one  of  his 
paws  in  the  air,  as  if  he  were  protesting 
against  this  slur  on  his  kind.  He  pricked 
his  ears  forward,  and  his  eyes  grew  bright 
and  alert.  Then  with  a  short,  sharp  bark, 
he  bounded  away  and  disappeared  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  come. 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  you  to  leave  me 
in  the  lurch,  Lad,"  said  the  master  to 
himself,  "but  you  can't  expect  a  dog  to  be 
gifted  with  the  sense  of  a  man." 

On  went  Laddie,  passing  his  friends 
chained  to  their  kennels  at  a  swift  run, 
and  paying  no  heed  to  their  anxious  ques- 
tionings. "I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  later, 
fellows,"  he  called  out,  as  he  disappeared 
down  the  narrow  lane  that  led  to  the  road. 

The   lane   was   rough   and    uncared   for, 
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and  tall  blackberry  bushes  laden  with  fruit 
brushed  against  the  eager  dog,  but  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and 
kept  up  his  fast  collie  gait  until  he  reached 
the  road.  There  he  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant, as  if  considering  which  direction  to 
take,  then  started  off  again  at  the  same 
high  rate  of  speed  until  he  came  to  a  farm- 
house that  stood  near  the  road.  Passing 
the  house,  he  ran  around  to  the  barn  that 
was  behind  it,  and  came  to  a  stop  before 
two  men  who  were  leisurely  talking  together. 
One,  with  an  empty  milk-pail  in  his  hand, 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  barn ;  before 
him  Laddie  came  to  a  stop,  and  sitting  up, 
begged  in  his  most  winning  manner. 

"It's  Tom  Burns'  Laddie,"  said  the  man 
with  the  milk-pail.  "How  in  the  world 
did  he  happen  to  be  out  loose  ?  He  keeps 
him  tied  all  the  time,  and  a  pity  it  is,  too." 

"He's  all  heated  from  running,"  said  the 
other.  "Something's  happened  to  him. 
I  never  knew  him  to  go  off  the  place 
before." 
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Laddie  tried  hard  to  tell  what  he  came 
for,  and  waved  his  paws  about  in  his  most 
expressive  manner,  but  the  two  men  could 
not  understand  the  animal  language,  and 
when  Laddie  told  them  as  plainly  as  he 
could  that  his  master  was  helpless,  and 
begged  them  to  go  to  his  assistance,  only 
whines  and  barks  reached  the  ears  of  his 
two  listeners. 

When  the  intelligent  dog  found  he  could 
not  make  his  wishes  known,  he  tried  an- 
other way  of  expressing  himself.  He  ran 
a  few  steps  toward  the  road,  came  back, 
and  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  in- 
duce the  two  men  to  follow  him.  This, 
too,  they  failed  to  understand,  even  though 
the  eager  dog  took  hold  of  one  by  the 
trousers  and  tried  to  make  him  stir.  The 
only  response  was  a  muttered :  "Here,  get 
out  of  this,  you  cur,"  and  a  push  with  his 
foot,  instead  of  the  kick  he  would  have 
bestowed  on  him  if  Laddie  had  been  a 
smaller  dog. 

Laddie  was  becoming  disheartened,  and 
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wondered  how  he  could  make  these  dense 
minds  understand  him,  when  a  woman  who 
had  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  back 
door  of  the  house  called  out:  "Don't  you 
see  what  he's  trying  to  say  ?  He  wants 
you  to  follow  him.  Something  must  have 
happened  to  Tom  Burns." 

Laddie  gave  a  loud  bark  of  joy,  express- 
ing a  compliment  to  the  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  the  feminine  mind  and  his  delight 
at  finding  himself  understood. 

"I'll  go  and  see  what  he  wants,  any- 
way," said  the  man  with  the  milk-pail. 
"He  does  act  oddly,  I  must  say." 

It  ended  in  both  men  following  Laddie's 
lead  and  finding  the  master  in  his  helpless 
condition.  Together  they  carefully  lifted 
him,  bore  him  to  his  house,  and  laid  him 
upon  his  bed,  Laddie  running  joyfully 
ahead  and  stationing  himself  by  the  bed- 
side, where  he  could  watch  every  move- 
ment of  the  sick  man. 

When  Tom  Burns  found  himself  in  his 
own  bed,  his  first  words  were  for  the  faith- 
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ful  dog,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  affec- 
tionate dumb  friend  appreciated  every 
word  of  praise  that  fell  from  his  master's 
lips.  The  sick  man  placed  his  hand  on  the 
noble  head  beside  him,  while  he  said  in 
low  tones:  "I  owe  it  all  to  you,  Lad. 
Without  you  I  should  be  lying  there  now." 

"That  dog  of  yours  is  a  knowing  beast," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "What  will  you  take 
for  him  ?  I've  been  thinking  of  getting  a 
dog  to  herd  my  cowTs  and  keep  the  hawks 
away  from  the  hen-yards.  What'll  you 
take  for  him  ?" 

"There  isn't  enough  money  in  the  State 
to  buy  that  dog,"  replied  Tom  Burns, 
stroking  the  beautiful  head  that  nestled 
against  his  hand.     "Laddie  isn't  for  sale." 


CHAPTER  II 

FOR  many  days  Tom  Burns  lay  on  his 
bed,  unable  to  move,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  neighbors.  In 
the  country,  where  money  is  scarce  and  no 
hospital  within  reach,  the  people  take  turns 
in  caring  for  their  sick  friends.  Every 
morning  a  kind,  womanly  neighbor  came 
in  to  get  Tom  Burns  his  breakfast  and  tidy 
up  the  house.  Another  came  at  noon,  and 
still  another  in  the  evening,  but  the  nights 
seemed  almost  endless  to  the  sick  man, 
as  he  lay  helpless  on  his  bed  which  was  none 
too  soft,  powerless  to  change  his  position, 
or  relieve  the  pains  that  racked  his  frame 
and  made  him  unable  to  sleep.  He  was 
alone,  except  for  his  faithful  friend  Laddie, 
who  kept  guard  by  his  bedside,  whose  ten- 
der heart   was   wrung   by   the   groans   his 
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master  uttered  when  the  pain  seemed  un- 
endurable. 

Laddie  hardly  slept  himself,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  be  ready  in  case  his  master 
needed  him.  His  presence  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  sick  man,  for  his  loving 
eyes  seemed  to  say:  "Nothing  can  happen 
to  you  while  I  am  here." 

After  Tom  Burns  had  been  ill  for  a  few 
days,  his  friends  resolved  to  give  him  a 
"Bee."  That  is  a  pleasant  custom  in  the 
farming  districts.  When  a  neighbor  is  ill 
or  unable  to  work,  all  his  friends  gather  at 
his  farm  and  do  what  work  there  is  to  be 
done.  One  chops  wood,  another  gathers 
in  the  harvest  or  the  hay,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  all  do  enough  work  to  make  up 
for  the  time  the  sick  man  has  lost. 

This  Bee  was  a  great  help  to  Tom 
Burns,  and  he  felt  very  grateful  to  his 
friends,  but  his  recovery  was  slow,  and 
when  he  was  on  his  feet  once  more  he 
found  himself  weak  and  unfit  for  the  work 
that  must  be  done.     One  thing  was  cer- 
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tain ;  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  so  many 
dogs,  for  he  was  unable  to  buy  food  for 
them.  They  must  be  sold,  all  but  Laddie ; 
of  course  he  couldn't  part  with  him.  So, 
one  day  when  Mrs.  Merton  drove  out  to 
the  farm,  Tom  Burns  told  her  his  decision. 
Douglas  was  a  handsome  dog,  with  a  good 
disposition,  and  he  was  willing  to  sell  him, 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Merton  replied  that  her  brother, 
who  lived  near  her,  wanted  a  collie,  and 
she  would  buy  Douglas  for  him.  Douglas 
heard  and  understood  the  conversation, 
and  his  heart  was  heavy,  for  how  did  he 
know  if  Mrs.  Merton 's  brother  were  as  nice 
as  she  was  ?  Douglas  was  of  a  light- 
hearted  disposition  and  usually  never 
worried  over  what  he  couldn't  help,  and 
Tom  Burns  wondered  why  the  dog  looked 
so  forlorn.  The  day  came  for  him  to  leave 
his  old  home,  and  it  was  a  sad-eyed  dog 
that  watched  his  master  eat  his  dinner  just 
before  it  was  time  to  start  for  the  steam- 
boat   landing.     Douglas    had    been    taken 
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into  the  house,  and  a  good  dinner  had  been 
set  before  him,  but  the  appetite  for  it  was 
wanting,  as  he  thought  of  the  good  friends 
he  was  leaving,  and  the  new  life,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  before  him. 

When  the  master  had  finished  his  dinner, 
he  took  down  his  hat,  called  to  Douglas  to 
follow,  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the 
steamboat  wharf.  Usually  Douglas  would 
have  been  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
walk  with  his  master,  but  to-day  he  fol- 
lowed reluctantly,  casting  mournful  glances 
back  at  the  friends  and  house  he  was 
leaving.  His  companions'  cries  of  "Good- 
by,  old  man,  good  luck  to  you,"  fell 
sorrowfully  upon  his  ears,  and  he  followed 
at  his  master's  heels  with  drooping  ears 
and  tail. 

When  they  reached  the  wharf,  there  was 
quite  a  crowd  already  assembled,  and  the 
master  at  once  went  to  the  freight  sheds, 
where  a  large  box  with  slats  on  one  side 
stood  apart.  Tom  Burns  examined  it  care- 
fully  and   said   to   the  freight   agent  who 
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stood  near:  "That  will  do  nicely.  He  will 
go  all  right  in  it." 

Douglas  heard  and  understood,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  run  away,  but  his 
master,  who  understood  dogs  well,  knew 
what  was  passing  in  Douglas'  mind,  and 
placed  his  hand  on  his  collar. 

"Never  fear,  Lad,"  he  said  kindly. 
"It  is  better  so.  You're  safer  by  far  than 
tied  up  down  below,  where  a  rolling  box  or 
barrel  might  knock  the  life  out  of  you." 

Douglas  had  faith  in  his  master,  and 
without  a  murmur  allowed  himself  to  be 
boxed  up.  He  trembled,  though,  at  the 
ordeal  before  him,  for  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  for  a  dog  to  find  himself  nailed  up 
in  a  box  just  large  enough  for  him  to  lie 
down  in. 

The  steamboat  was  on  time,  and  as  the 
last  nail  was  driven  in,  her  deep,  resound- 
ing whistle  was  heard;  a  few  moments 
more,  and  the  huge  boat  came  silently  up 
to  her  landing.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  big 
boat  to  make  a  landing  where  the  current 
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is  strong,  and  it  was  some  time  before  a 
short  whistle  announced  that  she  was  fast. 
Douglas'  crate  was  wheeled  aboard  and 
dumped  off  with  the  other  baggage.  The 
deafening  noise  of  the  hand-trucks,  as  they 
were  hurried  aboard  and  emptied,  confused 
Douglas,  and  he  lost  sight  forever  of  his 
old  master.  Another  whistle  and  they 
were  off,  gliding  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  river  with  hardly  a  motion.  Douglas 
passed  a  restless  night.  The  loud  whistles 
frightened  him,  and  the  confusion  and  noise 
whenever  they  made  a  landing  dazed  him, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  stillness  of  his 
master's  farm.  When,  toward  midnight, 
they  left  the  river  and  entered  the  ocean, 
the  sea  became  rough,  and  Douglas  suf- 
fered so  much  discomfort  from  the  rolling 
and  pitching  of  the  boat  that  he  almost 
forgot  his  homesickness.  Then  at  intervals 
came  a  terrific  clattering,  as  if  hundreds  of 
tin  pans  were  being  hurled  down  upon  the 
deck.  It  was  caused  by  the  wind  among 
the   shrouds,   but   Douglas   did   not  know 
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what  it  was,  and  was  terrified  beyond 
measure. 

At  last  morning  came,  the  sea  grew 
calm  once  more,  and  Douglas  learned  from 
the  conversation  about  him  that  they  were 
almost  in  port.  He  would  soon  see  his 
new  master  or  mistress ;  but  how  would 
they  look  ?  He  hardly  dared  hope  that 
they  would  be  as  attractive  as  Mrs.  Merton, 
and  he  stood  in  his  crate  shivering  with 
excitement,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wharf  they  were  now  nearing.  If  the  noise 
made  at  the  different  landings  they  made 
had  confused  him,  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  to  him  to  hear  for  the  first  time 
the  noises  of  a  steamboat  wharf  in  a  big 
city  !  Before  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  was  whisked  upon  a  truck  and 
rolled  down  the  gang-plank  to  the  wharf, 
where  his  crate  was  rapidly  tilted  over 
upon  the  wharf  beside  two  men,  one  of 
whom  wore  a  peculiar  cap  and  coat,  the 
uniform  of  a  chauffeur,  as  he  learned  later. 

This  man  had  in  his  hand  a  chisel,  and 
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the  other,  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  with  a 
pleasant  face  and  a  voice  to  match,  said : 
"Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  Wilson;  don't 
keep  him  in  that  horrid  box  any  longer 
than  is  necessary." 

At  that  the  man  with  the  chisel  quickly 
pried  the  slats  from  the  crate,  and  Douglas 
found  himself  once  more  free.  A  leash  was 
attached  to  his  collar,  and  the  tall  gentle- 
man led  him  up  to  an  auto  waiting  at  a 
short  distance.  Douglas  had  seen  autos, 
for  they  sometimes  came  to  the  farm,  but 
he  had  never  expected  to  ride  in  one.  A 
lady  was  there,  every  bit  as  nice  looking  as 
Mrs.  Merton,  and  she  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  hugged  him  up  to  her,  not  in 
the  least  afraid  that  he  would  hurt  her 
beautiful  gown. 

Douglas  still  felt  dazed  at  the  unusual 
sights  and  sounds  and  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  large  car,  but  a  heavy  burden  was 
lifted  from  his  heart,  for  he  knew  that  he 
had  fallen  among  kind  people ;  and  long 
before  he  reached  his  new  home,  he  was 
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leaning  confidingly  against  one  or  the 
other  of  his  new  friends. 

They  were  soon  out  of  the  noisy  city 
and  speeding  over  smooth  country  roads, 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  elegant  houses, 
and  before  long  the  auto,  turning  into  a 
gate  over  which  an  old  elm  gracefully  hung 
its  drooping  branches,  entered  a  driveway 
and  stopped  before  a  handsome  house. 

"This  is  your  new  home,  Douglas,"  said 
his  mistress,  giving  his  head  a  final  squeeze 
as  she  alighted  from  the  auto.  "You  will 
have  plenty  of  room  to  roam  about  in,  but 
you  mustn't  go  off  the  place." 

Although  Mrs.  Howard  didn't  under- 
stand the  animal  language,  she  knew  that 
the  low  whines  which  Douglas  uttered 
meant  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  please  her,  and  she  led  him  up  to  his 
new  home.  As  they  were  about  to  enter 
the  screened  door  that  led  to  the  piazza,  a 
brindle  bull  terrier  came  tearing  around 
the  corner,  his  eyes  glaring,  and  every  hair 
on  his  pugnacious  little  body  bristling  with 
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anger.  He  was  going  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  that  as  he  came  upon  Douglas 
he  stopped  so  suddenly  he  had  to  brace 
himself  firmly  with  his  forefeet  to  keep 
from  going  heels  over  head.  The  as- 
tonished Mrs.  Howard  heard  only  fierce 
growls  on  the  part  of  both,  but  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  between  the 
two  in  their  own  language. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing 
here,  anyway?"  asked  the  bull  terrier,  his 
voice  actually  trembling  with  rage. 

Douglas'  mild,  amber-colored  eyes  at 
once  took  on  a  steely  expression,  his  ruff 
rose  on  end,  and  his  tail  stiffened  out 
straight,  as  he  replied  in  a  deep,  surly 
voice:    "None  of  your  business  !" 

"Isn't  it  my  business?"  sneered  the 
other,  so  excited  that  his  voice  broke,  and 
he  repeatedly  gasped  for  breath.  "I  rather 
think  you  will  find  out  it  is  my  business. 
I  will  make  it  my  business  !  I  will  have 
you  to  understand  that  I  have  lived  in 
this  neighborhood  as  a  respectable  citizen, 
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while  you  have  been  prowling  around  the 
streets  as  a  vagrant  cur.  I'll  teach  you 
manners  before  I've  done  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Douglas  coolly, 
"but  I  prefer  to  select  my  own  teacher." 

"Cur  !"  screamed  the  other,  beside  him- 
self, but  the  word  was  hardly  uttered 
before  Douglas  threw  himself  upon  him, 
and  the  two  grappled  in  fierce  combat. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Howard  was  close  by,  and 
quickly  seizing  each  dog  by  the  collar,  sepa- 
rated them  before  any  mischief  was  done. 

"Now  go  home  where  you  belong,"  said 
Mr.  Howard  to  the  bull  terrier,  "and  stay 
there.     You  are  a  mischief-maker." 

The  dog  slunk  off  and  disappeared  down 
the  driveway,  while  Douglas,  now  that  his 
anger  was  spent,  stood  with  drooping  ears 
and  tail,  feeling  very  much  ashamed  for 
having  allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  better 
of  him. 

"Dear  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "I  am 
dreadfully  disappointed  in  Douglas.  He 
looked  so  mild  and  gentle  that  I  had  no 
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idea  he  could  be  so  fierce.  I  hope  he  isn't 
a  fighter." 

"For  my  part,"  replied  her  husband,  "I 
am  glad  to  see  he  is  a  dog  of  spirit.  If  oc- 
casion requires  it,  you  will  find  him  ready 
to  protect  you,  instead  of  flying  to  you  for 
protection." 

Douglas'  ears  at  once  went  up  again,  as 
he  resolved  to  deserve  his  master's  praise. 

"I  don't  want  Jacky  to  come  to  our 
place  at  all,"  continued  Mr.  Howard. 
"And  I  want  Douglas  to  keep  at  home. 
He  can  have  the  run  of  the  farm,  but  I 
want  to  feel  that  when  I  am  away  you 
have  a  companion  and  protector." 

Douglas  went  up  to  Mrs.  Howard,  wag- 
ging his  tail  and  assuring  her  in  his  best 
dog  language  that  he  would  try  to  be  all 
that  was  expected  of  him.  As  his  new 
mistress  looked  into  the  honest  amber  eyes, 
she  was  sure  that  he  would  be  true  and 
faithful. 

It  was  a  beautiful  farm,  with  large, 
smooth  fields,  handsome  groves,  and  better 
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than  all,  a  fine,  large  pond,  where  the 
small  river  that  ran  through  the  farm  was 
dammed  up  and  overflowed.  All  these 
things  Douglas  noted,  but  we  must  leave 
him  for  a  while  in  his  new  home  and  return 
to  Laddie  once  more. 


CHAPTER  III 

WHILE  Douglas  was  beginning  to 
feel  at  home  in  his  new  life,  Laddie 
was  hard  at  work  on  Tom  Burns' 
farm.  There  were  many  broods  of  chickens 
of  all  ages,  and  Laddie  was  kept  busy 
watching  for  hawks  and  crows  that  were 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  swoop  on  their 
prey.  Then  there  were  the  two  cows  to  be 
driven  to  pasture  every  morning  and 
brought  back  again  at  night.  His  master 
was  feeble  from  his  severe  illness,  and  the 
farm  was  not  kept  up  as  it  should  have 
been,  in  spite  of  the  Bee,  and  Tom  Burns 
became  sadly  discouraged. 

One  day  when  things  seemed  to  be  at 
their  worst,  Mrs.  Merton  and  her  children 
paid  him  a  visit.  The  children  were  sent 
by  their  mother  to  play  with  Laddie,  while 
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she  sought  the  farmer,  who  was  making  a 
feeble  attempt  to  weed  his  vegetables. 

"Good  morning,"  began  Mrs.  Merton 
kindly,  as  the  farmer  rose  to  his  feet  by 
slow  degrees;  "how  are  things  going  with 
you,  Mr.  Burns?" 

"About  as  bad  as  they  can,  though  I 
suppose  they  might  be  worse.  The  fact 
is,  I'm  not  fit  to  work,  and  everything  is 
getting  behindhand." 

"Now  I  have  a  proposition  to  make," 
said  Mrs.  Merton,  "and  I  want  you  to 
think  it  over.  You  say  you  are  behind- 
hand and  not  able  to  work ;  therefore  you 
must  need  money.  Laddie  is  a  valuable 
dog,  Mr.  Burns.  I  will  give  you  a  good 
price  for  him  and  the  best  home  a  dog  ever 
had.     Will* you  sell  him  to  me?" 

Tom  Burns  suddenly  straightened  him- 
self, and  his  face  flushed  as  he  replied 
quickly:  "Laddie  isn't  for  sale,  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton. I  haven't  forgotten  how  he  fetched 
help  for  me  when  he  found  me  flat  on  my 
back  down  in  the  meadow  there,  and  how 
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he  watched  me  night  after  night  and  day 
after  day,  and  he  none  too  well  fed,  poor 
fellow.  No,  I  can't  part  with  Laddie. 
Why,  if  it  were  not  for  him,  the  hawks 
would  carry  off  most  of  my  young  chickens. 
I  never  saw  hawks  so  thick  anywhere." 

"But  wouldn't  a  less  valuable  dog  keep 
off  the  hawks  ?  What  I  would  give  for 
Laddie  would  carry  you  comfortably 
through  the  winter,"  and  she  named  a 
sum  so  large  that  the  farmer  was  taken  by 
surprise. 

"Think  it  over,  Mr.  Burns,"  said  Mrs. 
Merton.  "You  needn't  decide  to-day,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  as  you  say  you  find  it 
hard  to  provide  food  for  so  many  dogs, 
you  may  be  obliged  to  part  with  them 
later,  and  you  know  that  no  (jne  in  town 
could  give  you  anything  like  the  price 
Laddie  ought  to  bring.  Besides,  you  must 
remember  that  he  is  not  a  very  young  dog, 
and  is  growing  older  every  year,  and  you 
know  that  when  people  buy  a  valuable  dog 
they  want  a  young  one." 
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The  farmer  was  silent  for  a  while,  then 
he  said  in  a  voice  that  showed  he  was  feel- 
ing deeply:  "You  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  Mrs.  Merton,  and  I  will  say  this 
much,  that  if  I  ever  have  to  sell  Laddie, 
it  will  be  to  you.  I  know  you  will  do  better 
by  him  than  I  can,  and  I  may  have  to  part 
with  him,  but  I  don't  say  as  I  will.  I 
don't  seem  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"Don't  try  to  decide  now,"  said  Mrs. 
IV^rton  kindly.  "Take  all  the  time  you 
want,  and  let  me  know  your  decision  before 
I  leave  town." 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Merton,  while 
entertaining  callers  on  the  piazza,  saw  Tom 
Burns  enter  the  driveway  with  Laddie  at 
his  heels.  Laddie  looked  handsomer  than 
ever;  his  beautiful  coat  was  shining  from 
a  careful  brushing,  and  his  bushy  tail  was 
waving  like  a  plume  as  he  came  up  to  the 
piazza. 

"Can  I  have  a  word  with  you,  ma'am  ?" 
asked  Tom  Burns,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  re- 
spectfully. 
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Mrs.  Merton  at  once  led  him  out  of 
hearing  of  the  group  on  the  piazza. 

The  farmer  cleared  his  throat  a  few 
times  and  made  several  attempts  to  speak, 
but  the  words  refused  to  come,  and  he 
stooped  to  pat  Laddie's  head  with  his  face 
concealed  from  Mrs.  Merton. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me  for  anything 
particular?"    asked  Mrs.  Merton  kindly. 

"No,  ma'am,  that  is,  yes,  ma'am," 
replied  Tom  Burns,  in  a  voice  very  dif4* 
ferent  from  his  usual  one.  "The  fact  is, 
I've  been  thinking  over  all  you  said  to  me 
the  last  time  you  were  over  at  the  farm, 
and  I've  come  to  see  how  sensible  it  was. 
A  less  valuable  dog  than  Laddie  will 
watch  out  for  the  hawks,  and  he  is  grow- 
ing older  every  year,  and  nobody  again  will 
offer  me  anything  like  what  you  have." 

"I  don't  want  to  influence  you  against 
your  judgment,"  said  Mrs.  Merton  gently, 
"there  is  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  decide 


in." 


I   have   decided,"    replied    the   farmer 
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grimly.  "The  best  I  can  do  for  Laddie  is 
to  provide  him  with  the  good  home  you've 
offered  him.  The  fact  is,  I  can't  afford  to 
keep  him,  and  he  deserves  better  at  my  hands 
than  to  be  hard- worked  and  underfed." 

"Will  you  be  my  dog,  Laddie?"  said 
Mrs.  Merton,  stooping  to  caress  the  beau- 
tiful head. 

Laddie  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  appealing  eyes,  then  sat  up  in  front 
of  his  master,  and  waved  his  paws  elo- 
quently. 

"I  know,  Lad,"  said  his  master,  while 
his  eyes  grew  very  moist,  "I  know  you  are 
trying  to  tell  me  that  you'd  rather  starve 
with  me  than  live  in  plenty  with  any  one 
else.  But  it  is  better  so,  Lad,  though  I 
don't  know  how  I'll  get  along  without  you. 
You  see  I  raised  him  from  a  pup,  Mrs. 
Merton,"  he  added,  turning  to  her.  "And 
he  was  the  cutest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw, 
and  as  handsome  for  a  pup  as  he  is  for  a 
dog." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Merton, 
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much  touched  at  the  affection  between 
master  and  dog. 

"He'll  be  faithful  to  you  as  he  has  been 
to  me,"  continued  the  farmer.  "That  is 
his  nature.  But  he'll  be  kind  of  strange 
and  grieve  for  his  old  master  for  a  while. 
After  a  few  weeks  nobody  can  get  him  away 
from  you."  Then,  turning  to  the  dog  and 
taking  the  paw  extended  to  him,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"I'm  not  sending  you  away  for  a  fault, 
Lad ;  don't  think  it,"  and  the  dog  uttered 
low  whines  and  looked  at  him  beseechingly. 

"He'll  be  faithful,  ma'am,"  continued 
Tom  Burns,  "there's  no  fear  of  him.  If 
I  were  half  as  faithful  to  my  Master  as  that 
dog  has  been  to  me,  I'd  feel  better  satisfied 
with  myself." 

Mrs.  Merton  was  eager  to  end  so  painful 
a  scene,  and  went  into  the  house  to  write  a 
check.  So  moved  was  she  that  she  made 
the  amount  even  larger  than  the  one  she 
had  proposed. 

Laddie,  at  his  former  master's  suggestion, 
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was  kept  tied  for  a  few  days,  but  his  new 
mistress  and  her  children  spent  most  of  the 
time  with  him.  He  never  tired  of  having 
the  children  throw  sticks  for  him  which  he 
would  bring  back  and  lay  at  their  feet. 
He  grieved  for  his  old  master,  though,  and 
when  he  was  alone,  he  gazed  with  sad  eyes 
down  the  driveway,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Burns  coming  for  him. 

After  a  few  days  Laddie  was  left  untied ; 
but  twice  he  was  missing,  and  was  found 
at  the  Burns'  farm.  In  a  little  while,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  life,  and  he  never 
went  off  again  to  visit  his  old  home.  Two 
cows  were  kept  in  the  stable,  and  Laddie 
took  it  upon  himself  to  drive  them  to  the 
pasture  every  morning.  So  eager  was  he 
to  do  his  duty  in  this  line  that  whenever 
he  saw  a  cow  feeding  by  the  roadside,  he 
at  once  headed  her  for  the  pasture  and 
drove  her  there. 

Wallace,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  was  still  on  the  farm,  and  his  master 
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thought  to  put  him  in  Laddie's  place,  but 
so  timid  was  he  that  he  was  afraid  of  the 
hawks  when  they  came  swooping  fiercely 
down  on  the  chicken  coops,  and  showed  no 
talent  for  herding  cows.  Seeing  that  he 
was  entirely  unfitted  for  the  work  required 
of  him,  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Merton  bought 
him  also,  and  had  him  sent  to  her  home  at 
once. 

Before  long  it  came  time  for  Mrs.  Merton 
and  her  family  to  leave  their  summer  home, 
and  of  course  Laddie  was  to  go  with  them. 

Laddie  understood  perfectly  well  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  to  a  new  home,  and 
like  all  good  dogs,  he  felt  homesick  at  the 
thought  of  making  a  change.  However, 
he  loved  the  children  and  his  new  mistress 
so  dearly  he  was  ready  to  follow  them  any- 
where. So  one  morning  the  trunks  were 
taken  down  to  the  steamboat  landing, 
Laddie  was  fed  and  brushed,  a  leash 
fastened  to  his  collar,  and  he  was  led  off 
by  the  children.  He  cast  many  glances 
back  at  the  home  where  he  had  spent  the 
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past  few  weeks,  but  nothing  would  have 
tempted  him  to  stay  there  without  the 
children.  They  were  so  happy  to  have 
him  go  home  with  them,  that  he  became 
happy  too,  and  soon  was  bounding  along 
by  their  side  in  his  gayest  mood. 

Laddie  was  not  put  into  a  crate  as  Doug- 
las had  been,  for  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Merton 
had  recently  heard  of  a  dog  who  suffered 
so  from  fear  and  anxiety  while  being  trans- 
ported in  that  manner  that  when  he 
reached  his  destination  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  crate.  So  Laddie  was  given  over  to 
the  mate,  who  promised  to  look  after  him. 

Not  only  did  Mrs.  Merton  and  the  chil- 
dren visit  him  frequently  during  the  jour- 
ney, but  every  sailor  who  passed  stopped 
to  give  him  a  pat  on  the  head.  He  seemed 
to  call  out  the  affection  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  as  some  sunny 
tempered  people  have  the  gift  of  doing. 

The  night  was  the  hardest  part  of  the 
voyage,  for  then  Laddie  was  alone,  and  the 
unusual    sounds    made    him    restless.     He 
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made  no  complaint,  however,  and  bore  the 
situation  as  patiently  as  he  had  borne  the 
hard  part  of  his  life  on  the  farm. 

In  the  early  morning  the  children  ap- 
peared, and  things  looked  bright  once 
more.  He  had  hardly  finished  the  break- 
fast they  brought  him  when  the  steamboat 
was  at  her  dock,  and  in  a  moment  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion.  A  moment  more, 
and  Laddie  found  himself  on  the  wharf 
amid  a  crush  of  carriages  and  automobiles, 
and  such  a  crowd  of  people  that  simple, 
country-bred  Ladd\e  wondered  where  they 
all  came  from.  He  was  led  up  to  an  auto- 
mobile, a  larger  car  than  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  another  dog  on 
the  front  seat  beside  the  driver,  but  he 
was  put  inside  the  car  with  Mrs.  Merton 
and  the  children,  and  was  too  excited  and 
confused  by  the  unusual  sights  to  take 
especial  notice  of  the  dog.  It  was  Laddie's 
first  experience  in  motoring,  and  as  they 
started  and  passed  rapidly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  he  was  quite  bewildered. 
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"To  what  kind  of  a  place  have  they 
brought  me?"  said  Laddie  to  himself. 
"What  shall  I  do  without  any  green  fields 
and  beautiful  woods  ?  How  can  I  stand 
it?" 

"Don't  you  intend  to  notice  your  old 
friends?"  asked  a  gentle  voice  in  his  own 
language.  Laddie  turned  quickly  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  voice  came,  and 
to  his  surprise  and  delight  saw  that  the 
dog  on  the  front  seat  was  his  old  friend 
Wallace. 


CHAPTER  IV 

WALLACE  and  Douglas  were  really 
sons  of  Laddie,  but  the  relation- 
ship was  never  alluded  to  by  them, 
because  dogs  have  their  own  peculiar  views 
on  the  subject.  They  consider  it  better  to 
ignore  all  ties  of  blood,  believing  that  it 
gives  young  dogs  an  independent  spirit  to 
make  them  rely  on  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible.  So,  as  soon  as  a  young  dog  is 
out  of  his  puppyhood,  his  mother  turns 
him  off  to  shift  for  himself,  and  before 
long  he  becomes  so  self-reliant  that  he 
would  not  recognize  his  own  mother  if 
he  were  separated  from  her  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Wallace  had  been  educated  in  this  man- 
ner and  recognized  his  father  only  as  an 
old    friend    whom    he    was    glad    to    meet 
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again.  Even  in  the  short  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  last  met,  Laddie 
was  glad  to  see  that  Wallace  had  lost 
much  of  the  timid  manner  that  was  natural 
to  him,  and  had  taken  on  the  air  of  a  dog 
of  the  world.  Dogs,  as  well  as  human 
beings,  very  quickly  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  change  of  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly a  change  for  the  better. 

Laddie  was  a  dog  that  was  never  taken 
by  surprise,  so  he  answered  Wallace  as  if 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  him,  and  although  he  was  curious 
to  know  how  Wallace  came  to  be  there, 
he  asked  no  questions,  knowing  that  Wal- 
lace, who  was  young  and  communicative, 
would  of  his  own  accord  tell  him  every- 
thing he  knew. 

"We've  struck  a  cinch  and  no  mistake," 
began  Wallace,  who  was  rather  fond  of 
expressing  himself  in  slang.  "Plenty  to 
eat,  good  treatment,  and  fine  quarters. 
Douglas  lives  on  the  place  next  to  ours  and 
he's  in  luck  too.     He's  cock   of  the  walk 
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here,  has  fought  every  dog  of  his  size,  and 
now  they  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road  when  they  see  him  coming." 

"Douglas  never  used  to  be  a  fighter," 
said  Laddie. 

"Well,  he  isn't  just  exactly  what  you 
might  call  a  fighter,  but  he  doesn't  take 
ajiy  insults.  If  a  dog  says  anything  that 
he  doesn't  like,  he  just  gives  him  a  biff 
and  sends  him  off  howling." 

"He  seems  to  be  in  good  business,"  said 
Laddie  dryly. 

"I  shan't  take  any  insults  either,"  con- 
tinued Wallace.  "The  other  day  I  had  a 
fight  with  a  fox  terrier  who  lives  on  the 
place  next  to  ours,  and  he  has  limped 
around  on  three  legs  ever  since." 

Wallace  actually  quailed  before  the  stern 
look  that  Laddie  cast  on  him  as  he  said : 
"And  you,  a  full-grown  collie,  boast  of 
having  a  fight  with  a  little  fox  terrier  ? 
I'm  ashamed  of  you  !" 

"Well,  he  was  very  impertinent,"  re- 
plied Wallace,   much  ashamed  of  himself. 
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"I  wasn't  going  to  stand  still  and  be  in- 
sulted." 

"The  next  time  that  you  want  to  fight, 
take  a  dog  of  your  own  size,"  said  Laddie 
severely;  and  Wallace,  who  had  thought 
to  impress  Laddie  with  his  courageous 
spirit,  wished  he  hadn't  been  so  boastful. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Merton  had  heard  this 
conversation  between  the  two  dogs,  but 
not  understanding  their  language,  thought 
only  that  they  were  glad  to  meet  again, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  them  such  good 
friends. 

Before  long  they  had  left  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city  and  were  speeding  along 
pleasant  country  roads,  where  in  due  time 
they  passed  Mr.  Howard's  place,  and 
Douglas,  seated  in  the  entrance  to  the 
driveway.  They  passed  so  quickly,  though, 
that  there  was  not  time  for  any  words 
between  the  dogs,  and  Douglas  had  scarcely 
time  to  recognize  his  old  friend  before  the 
car  was  out  of  sight. 

It  was  a  pleasant  home  in  which  Laddie 
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found  himself,  —  a  farm,  too,  for  which  he 
was  glad,  for  it  seemed  to  him  more  home- 
like. The  house  in  which  he  was  to  live 
was  a  modern  one,  and  one  that  would 
appeal  to  every  dog's  heart,  for  if  the  house 
could  have  spoken,  it  would  have  said : 
"This  is  a  home  where  they  love  dogs." 

In  a  few  days  Laddie  felt  contented.  If 
he  had  any  secret  longing  for  his  old  home 
and  his  former  master,  he  kept  it  to  himself 
and  was  as  cheerful  as  usual,  ready  to  play 
with  the  children  at  any  time,  or  equally 
ready  to  sit  still.  He  took  it  upon  himself 
to  guard  the  chickens  from  hawks  and 
crows,  and  would  sit  for  hours  watching 
the  sky  for  a  sight  of  them.  He  was  left 
free  to  roam  over  the  farm  at  will,  for  he 
was  of  sueh  a  responsible  nature  that  he 
never  cared  to  leave  the  chicken  coops  for 
any  length  of  time. 

On  Laddie's  first  tour  of  the  farm  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  brook,  which 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  rocks, 
and  at  last  widened  into  a  pond  of  con- 
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siderable  size.  Laddie  stopped  to  admire 
the  picturesque  pool  that  reflected  the 
overhanging  bushes  and  .  trees  as  if  in  a 
mirror,  and  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the 
water  as  it  fell  over  the  little  dam.  The 
cackling  of  geese  and  ducks  soon  attracted 
his  attention,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  sounds,  he  beheld  a  large  goose  with 
a  family  of  fine  goslings  slip  into  the  water 
of  the  pond  and  glide  gracefully  along. 
Immediately  behind  her  was  a  duck  with 
her  young  family,  and  Laddie  watched 
with  interest  their  graceful  motions. 

'These  web-footed  inmates  of  the  farm 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  hens  and 
other  farm  animals  that  they  knew  very 
little  of  what  went  on  outside  of  their  own 
precincts,  which  constituted  their  world. 
The  oldest  of  the  colony  was  Mrs.  Flipflop, 
the  goose  whom  Laddie  had  first  seen  start 
off  with  her  family  for  a  swim  on  the 
pond,  and  she  might  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  member  of  the  colony 
also,  for  being  the  oldest  of  them  all,  she 
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considered  it  her  duty  to  give  advice  to 
all  the  others,  and  was  often  quite  arbi- 
trary and  interfering.  There  was  some 
excuse  to  be  made  for  her,  as  her  an- 
cestors came  from  the  Fatherland,  where 
great  respect  is  paid  to  age,  and  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop  exacted  all  the  homage  that  she  con- 
sidered her  due. 

Mrs.  Flipflop  didn't  get  all  the  deference 
she  exacted,  however,  for  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  ridiculed 
her  ways  to  her  very  face.  Like  many 
others  who  are  not  as  wise  as  they  think 
they  are,  she  did  not  know  when  she  was 
the  butt  of  her  friends'  harmless  jokes,  and 
continued  to  consider  herself  the  sage  of 
the  colony. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
liked  to  tease  the  simple-minded  goose,  was 
a  gay  young  rooster  named  Captain  Spry. 
Mrs.  Flipflop  often  thought  it  strange  that 
so  many  of  the  stories  he  told  her  turned 
out  to  be  untrue. 

"The  Captain,  I  t'ink  he  not  know  very 
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much,"  she  once  remarked  to  a  friend. 
"I  t'ink  he  not  understand  what  one  say 
to  him.  T'ings  happen  not  so  as  he  say, 
not  ?"  The  friend  was  of  a  different  mind 
and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  little 
captain  understood  very  well  what  was 
said  to  him,  but  imparted  just  as  much 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  in  any  way  he 
chose. 

"You  have  wrong,"  replied  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop,  shaking  her  head  sagely  from  side  to 
side.  "He  knows  not  much.  He  is  yet 
young  already."  So  she  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, for  had  she  not  settled  it  in  her 
own  way,  and  if  she  didn't  know,  who 
did? 

Laddie,  much  interested  in  these  new 
acquaintances,  watched  the  gambols  of  the 
young  goslings,  and  wished  he  were  able 
to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  for  these  pretty 
little  creatures,  as  well  as  the  chickens, 
must  stand  in  danger  from  hawks.  Mrs. 
Flipflop,  too,  watched  her  darlings  as  they 
ducked  for  choice  morsels  of  food,  or  chased 
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insects  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

"Those  childs  are  so  schmart  how  they 
can  be,"  said  Mrs.  Flipfiop  aloud,  with  a 
smile  on  her  good-natured,  foolish  face. 
"Of  all  the  childs  that  I  have  ever  had, 
dose  childs  are  the  schmartest.  See,  only, 
how  dey  chases  dose  big  water-boogs  !" 
And  Mrs.  Flipfiop  laughed  until  her  sides 
shook,  as  two  of  the  smallest  goslings 
chased  an  unusually  fine  insect  that  was 
skimming  over  the  water.  She  laughed 
still  louder  as  the  smallest  gosling  made  a 
sudden  dart  at  the  insect  and  swallowed 
him  whole.  "That  child  is  so  schmart  to 
catch  the  water-boogs  that  he  make  his- 
self  sick."  She  called  out:  "Eat  no  more 
from  the  water-boogs,  Hans,  already  hast 
thou  eaten  enough." 

Hans  promised  to  obey,  and  for  a  while 
swam  about  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
allowing  them  to  snatch  up  tempting  bugs 
from  under  his  very  bill  without  so  much 
as  offering  to  catch  one;    but  before  long 
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his  sharp  eyes  beheld  a  small  frog  hop 
from  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  disappear 
behind  a  large  rock.  This  was  too  much 
for  any  gosling  to  resist,  and,  with  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  of  his  strong  young  wings, 
he  reached  land  and  disappeared  behind 
the  big  rock. 

Mrs.  Flipflop's  eyes  were  not  so  sharp  as 
were  those  of  Hans,  and  she  had  not  seen 
the  little  frog,  but  long  experience  had 
taught  her  that  when  her  young  goslings 
were  unusually  still,  they  were  apt  to  be 
engaged  in  business  of  which  they  knew 
she  would  not  approve.  So,  as  Hans  was 
very  quiet  behind  the  rock,  she  called  out : 

"Hans,  come  from  behind  that  rock 
away,  else  I  peck  you  like  anyt'ing  !" 

Hans  knew  that  this  was  no  idle  talk, 
for  his  mother's  bill  was  large  and  strong, 
and  her  pecks  hurt  him  a  good  deal.  With 
a  longing  look  after  the  little  frog  that  was 
fast  hopping  out  of  reach,  he  waddled  out 
from  behind  the  rock  and  plunged  into  the 
water  again. 
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"Those  childs  mind  so  good  as  if  they 
in  the  Faderland  were  born,"  said  Mrs. 
Flipflop  aloud.  "In  this  country  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  The  childs  do  joost  how 
they  like." 

"If  you  are  referring  to  my  children," 
said  a  sharp  voice  from  behind,  "let  me 
tell  you  that  your  foreign  ways  won't  go 
down  here.  Your  children  are  all  right 
when  you  are  around,  because  they  are 
afraid  of  you,  but  when  your  back  is  turned 
they  don't  behave  as  well  as  mine  do. 
Any  one  of  us  will  tell  you  that." 

The  speaker  was  the  handsome  duck 
with  bright  eyes,  who  slid  into  the  pond 
when  Mrs.  Flipflop  did,  and  Mrs.  Flipflop 
stared  at  her  dully. 

"In  this  country  they  know  not  how  to 
bring  up  childs,"  she  replied.  "They  re- 
spect not  their  faders  and  modders." 

"You  make  me  tired  with  your  old- 
fashioned  notions,"  said  the  duck,  with  a 
toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "Your  children 
are  perfect   eye-servants.     When   you   are 
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out  of  sight  they  behave  worse  than  any 
on  the  pond.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
anybody  else." 

"I  believe  not  one  word  that  you  say," 
replied  Mrs.  Flipflop.  "  My  childs  are 
joost  so  good  how  they  can  be." 

"Oh,  are  they?"  jeered  the  other. 
"Wait  and  see,  that  is  all." 

Fortunately  at  that  moment  a  loud 
crowing  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the 
barns,  and  the  gay  young  rooster,  Captain 
Spry,  was  seen  coming  down  the  road  that 
led  to  the  pond.  He  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  hens,  and  strutted  onward  with 
his  long,  gayly-colored  feathers  flying  in  the 
breeze,  and  his  red  comb  wabbling. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Flipflop  was  so 
suddenly  attracted  to  the  approaching 
party  that  she  quite  forgot  to  answer  the 
jeering  remarks  of  the  duck,  and  the  duck 
on  her  part  was  equally  interested.  Cap- 
tain Spry  was  a  great  favorite  with  his 
acquaintances,  for  he  knew  almost  every- 
thing that  went  on  about  him,  and  what 
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he  didn't  know  he  was  quite  capable  of 
inventing.  He  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
himself  that  he  succeeded  in  making  almost 
every  one  think  him  as  remarkable  as  he 
thought  himself. 

"Good  morning,  Captain  Spry,"  called 
out  Mrs.  Flipflop,  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  hailing  distance.  "Have  you  slept 
out?" 

"No,  I  slept  in  last  night,  in  the  barn," 
replied  the  Captain,  purposely  misunder- 
standing her,  although  he  knew  it  was  her 
German  way  of  expressing  herself.  The 
Germans  say  "have  you  slept  out  ?"  mean- 
ing "have  you  had  as  much  sleep  as  you 
require?  " 

"How  goes  it  mit  everybody?"  con- 
tinued the  goose  "I  hear  nothing,  it  is 
so  wide  from  everybody." 

"Then  you  haven't  heard  the  latest 
news,  have  you  ?  That  the  big  rooster 
has  a  frog  in  his  throat  and  can't  crow 
above  a  whisper,  and  that  the  new  dog 
Laddie  has  a  bone  in  his  leg." 
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"Oh,  gracious  my!  Is  that  so?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Flipflop.  "It  makes  me 
sorry.  The  poor  dog  !  I  have  not  seen 
him  already.  The  poor  dog!"  said  Mrs. 
Flipflop,  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully  from 
side  to  side. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  pity  about  Laddie,"  said 
the  little  Captain.  "He's  a  fine  fellow. 
Not  equal  to  the  dogs  they  have  in  Ger- 
many, I  presume,  but  as  good  as  you  could 
expect  to  find  in  this  country." 

"Certainly  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  in 
the  Faderland,"  replied  Mrs.  Flipflop,  not 
suspecting  that  the  little  rooster  was  mak- 
ing fun  of  her,  "but  better,  one  says,  than 
one  sees  in  dis  land.  In  der  Faderland  must 
all  the  big  dogs  work,  but  here  do  dey 
notting." 

"Yes,  they  do  work  in  the  Fatherland, 
I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  duck,  who  couldn't 
contain  herself  any  longer.  "And  of  course 
it's  nothing  to  take  care  of  a  big  farm  like 
this,  with  the  cattle  and  poultry  to  look 
after,  and  keep  on  the  lookout  that  the 
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house  and  barn  are  all  right.  Oh,  no,  of 
course  that  is  nothing  !  Don't  tell  me  ! 
I'm  tired  of  such  talk.  Where  would  you 
and  your  foolish  goslings  be  if  the  farm 
dogs  didn't  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  pray  ? 
Tell  me  that!" 

"I  can  look  out  for  myself  and  my  gos- 
lings also,"  replied  Mrs.  Flipflop.  "I  know 
how  to  make  a  house."  * 

"A  nice  kind  of  a  house  you  would 
make,"  laughed  the  duck.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose the  foxes  or  hedgehogs  or  anything 
else  could  get  into  it  ?  Oh,  no  !  Not  by 
any  means  !" 

"I  do  not  fear  from  the  foxes  or  from 
anyt'ing  else,"  replied  Mrs.  Flipflop.  "Let 
them  come  so  soon  how  they  like." 

"There  are  not  many  around  here," 
said  the  little  Captain,  "so  I  suspect  you 
are  safe,  and  Laddie  will  soon  be  all  right 
again." 

Laddie  came  from  behind  the  large  rock 

1  The  Germans  say  "to  make  a  house,"  as  we  say 
"keep  house." 
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that  had  concealed  him  from  the  view  of 
the  speakers,  and  remarked  coolly : 

"Have  you  any  more  news  as  interest- 
ing as  that  about  the  new  farm  dog  ?  If 
so,  pray  let  us  hear  it." 


CHAPTER  V 

JOE  and  Doppy  were  playing  on  the 
veranda  one  warm  autumn  morning, 
while  the  two  dogs  sat  watching  every 
motion  the  little  girl  made,  for  on  her 
table  was  her  tea-set,  and  a  collection  of 
tempting  viands.  When  Doppy  played 
with  her  tea-set,  the  two  dogs  always  kept 
near  her,  for  she  distributed  her  goodies 
generously  to  Joe,  the  two  dogs,  and  her 
favorite  dolly,  who  was  seated  by  the 
table  in  a  small  rocking-chair.  In  one 
corner  of  the  veranda  stood  a  low  bench, 
on  which  stood  a  wooden  tub,  while  various 
articles  of  minute  wearing  apparel  hung  on 
a  small  clothes-horse  near  by. 

Doppy  was  a  neat  little  girl  and  con- 
ducted her  household  in  a  very  orderly 
manner.  Most  of  her  time  was  passed 
either    in    washing    her    dishes    or    doll's 
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clothes.  This  morning  she  stood  before 
the  little  bench,  her  bare  arms  and  hands 
dripping  with  soapy  water,  for  Doppy 
never  spared  soap  on  washing-day.  Her 
little  hands  scrubbed  each  article  well 
before  she  considered  it  clean  enough  to 
be  rinsed  in  another  tub  of  clear  water 
that  stood  near  by. 

"Come,  Doppy,  hurry  up  with  your 
washing  and  give  us  some  breakfast,"  said 
Joe,  who  had  been  watching  patiently  his 
little  sister. 

"Doppy  can't  come  just  now,  Joe,"  re- 
plied Doppy,  in  a  business-like  manner. 
"Doppy  will  come  by  and  by." 

"Why  can't  you  come  now?"  asked 
Joe.     "That  is  what  you  always  say." 

"Doppy  is  very  busy,"  answered  the 
little  girl.     "Doppy  will  come  by  and  by." 

"The  things  are  all  drying  up,  and  the 
dogs  are  as  hungry  as  anything,"  said  Joe. 

"Doppy  is  too  busy  to  come  just  yet. 
Doppy  will  come  by  and  by,"  repeated  his 
sister  in  a  very  grown-up  manner. 
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"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Joe,  "I  know  a 
girl  who  will  give  me  breakfast  whenever 
I  ask  her  to,"  and  he  walked  toward  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  lawn. 

Doppy 's  hands  came  out  of  the  tub  at 
once,  and  she  walked  up  to  the  table  and 
took  her  place.  "Doppy  finks  she  can 
come  now,"  she  said. 

Joe  knew  it  would  end  in  that  way.  A 
hint  of  another  girl  always  brought  Doppy 
to  terms. 

"Such  a  washing  as  I  have  done  to-day," 
said  Doppy,  with  a  wave  of  her  little  hands. 
"My  baby  does  make  me  so  much  work  ! 
Now,  baby,"  she  continued,  "if  you  soil 
that  nice  clean  dress,  I  shall  not  wash  it 
for  you.  You  will  have  to  wear  it  dirty. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  that." 

"She  says  she  will  get  it  just  as  dirty 
as  she  wants  to,"  said  Joe.  "I  shouldn't 
think  you'd  let  her  be  so  impudent  to  you." 

"You  will  leave  the  table  if  you  say  an- 
other impident  fing  to  me,"  said  Doppy, 
looking  at  her  dolly  with  a  severe  expression. 
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"She  says  she  doesn't  care  what  you 
say,  and  she  won't  go,"  said  Joe. 

Doppy  rose  at  once,  and  taking  up  her 
naughty  baby,  carried  her  across  the  ver- 
anda and  seated  her  in  a  corner,  shaking 
her  and  setting  her  down  hard.  "Now 
you  shall  sit  there  and  go  without  your 
breakfus',"  she  said,  as  she  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  table. 

While  the  meal  was  in  progress,  a  sudden 
barking  of  the  dogs  announced  a  visitor, 
and  Douglas  came  bounding  upon  the 
veranda,  uttering  sharp  barks  of  welcome 
and  showing  every  tooth  in  his  head.  This 
was  a  peculiar  trait  of  his;  although  the 
best-tempered  dog  that  ever  lived,  when 
he  did  this  he  looked  exactly  like  a  wolf, 
with  his  ears  back  and  his  long  white 
teeth  gleaming.  He  did  it  when  he  was 
happy  and  affectionate,  and  also  when  he 
reluctantly  did  anything  that  he  did  not 
like  to  do.  It  was  his  way  of  begging  to  be 
excused. 

The  children  greeted  him  affectionately, 
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and  Doppy  gave  him  some  of  her  most 
tempting  morsels,  for  she  was  the  soul  of 
hospitality,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  her. 

As  for  Laddie,  he  went  toward  Douglas, 
his  ears  and  ruff  standing  up  stiffly,  and 
walked  about  him  on  tiptoe.  Douglas  did 
the  same,  and  the  two  dogs  continued  to 
walk  around  each  other  growling,  one  in  a 
high  tenor  voice  and  the  other  in  a  deep 
bass. 

The  children  were  quite  alarmed  at  this 
behavior,  and  Doppy  began  to  call  for 
Mother,  screaming  that  the  dogs  were 
going  to  fight.  Mother  appeared  just  as 
Joe  was  about  to  take  Laddie  by  the  ruff, 
for  his  coat  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  wear 
a  collar.  Mother  told  Joe  to  take  his 
hands  off  Laddie's  neck  and  to  speak  to 
neither  of  them. 

"If  you  let  them  alone,' '  said  Mother, 
"they  will  be  less  likely  to  fight,  and  will 
settle  it  by  themselves." 

"But  Laddie  is  so  good-natured,  and  so 
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is  Douglas,"  said  Joe.  "What  makes  them 
behave  so  ?" 

"They  are  both  affectionate  dogs,  and 
affectionate  dogs  are  always  jealous,"  re- 
plied Mother.  "Laddie  thinks  this  is  his 
house,  and  Douglas  considers  that  he  has 
just  as  much  right  to  it,  because  he  knows 
we  are  fond  of  him.  It  is  only  in  the 
house  or  on  the  veranda  that  they  will 
quarrel.  Out  in  the  open  they  will  be  as 
good  friends  as  ever." 

"Look  at  Wallace,"  said  Joe.  "He  looks 
as  if  he  were  sitting  on  the  fence." 

Wallace  did  indeed  have  that  appearance. 
He  stood  at  a  distance,  watching  the  two 
growling  dogs  with  a  timid  air,  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  affair. 

It  was  just  as  Mother  said.  When  the 
dogs  were  left  to  themselves,  they  evi- 
dently became  tired  of  such  senseless  be- 
havior. Gradually  the  growling  ceased, 
they  stopped  walking  about  each  other, 
and  seated  themselves  on  either  side  of 
Doppy,   whom  they  knew  to  be  the  one 
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who  dispensed  dainties.  They  still  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  same  jealous  distrust  of 
each  other,  for  Laddie's  brown  eyes,  usually 
so  benign,  looked  unusually  bright  and 
piercing,  and  Douglas'  gentle  amber  eyes 
took  on  a  steely  glare  whenever  they  met 
Laddie's  sharp  glances. 

In  fact,  gentle  Laddie,  since  he  had 
come  into  his  new  home,  seemed  to  have 
taken  upon  himself  a  new  phase  of  char- 
acter. Whether  it  was  the  delightful  sur- 
roundings, or  the  result  of  the  homage  paid 
to  him  by  every  member  of  the  household 
and  every  inmate  of  the  farm,  was  not 
known.  Such  was  the  case,  however.  Al- 
though as  gentle  and  lovable  as  ever,  he 
took  on  a  masterful  air  that  became  him 
well.  Friends  of  the  family,  noticing  this 
trait,  gave  him  the  name  of  "The  Master 
of  the  House,"  and  the  name  fitted  so  well 
that  it  always  clung  to  him. 

After  the  children's  breakfast  was 
finished,  Doppy,  like  the  good  little  house- 
keeper she  was,  at  once  began  to  collect 
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her  dishes  preparatory  to  washing  them. 
Joe,  however,  had  other  plans  for  the 
morning,  for  Doppy's  housekeeping  had  no 
interest  for  him. 

"It  is  such  a  nice  morning,  Mother," 
he  said,  "do  please  let  us  go  down  to  the 
pond  and  see  the  ducks  and  geese.  The 
goslings  and  ducklings  have  grown  ever  so 
much.  Perhaps  we  can  get  a  sight  of  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Mosco  too.  I  saw  her  quite  near 
the  other  day." 

Mother  gave  her  consent,  for  Joe  was 
very  careful  and  knew  just  how  near  the 
pond  he  was  permitted  to  go,  and  Doppy 
always  kept  hold  of  Joe's  hand  when  she 
went  there,  and  did  just  as  he  told  her  to. 
The  dogs,  also,  were  fine  protectors,  and 
the  men  at  work  on  the  place  were  within 
hearing. 

So  the  children  set  out,  the  three  dogs 
racing  on  ahead,  and  coming  back  every 
few  minutes  to  see  that  the  children  were 
safe.  In  fact,  Laddie  never  let  them  out 
of  his   sight  long  at  a  time,   even   when 
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watching  for  hawks  and  crows,  but  always 
ivent  to  look  at  them  every  few  minutes, 
to  assure  himself  that  nothing  had  happened 
to  them. 

This  morning  the  dogs  seemed  particu- 
larly excited,  for  they  had  heard  Joe  say 
they  hoped  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Mosco,  and  who  knew  so  much  about 
either  of  them  as  Douglas  ?  He  often  spent 
hours  watching  for  them,  and  chased  them 
when  they  had  ventured  too  far  from  home 
along  the  edges  of  the  stream.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  Mrs.  Mosco,  and  so  terrified  her 
that  she  didn't  dare  venture  away  from 
home  for  days. 

He  told  all  this  to  Laddie  in  the  animal 
language,  and  Laddie,  who  never  had 
hunted  any  animal  but  hawks  or  crows, 
was  greatly  interested,  and  curious  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  either  of  the  celebrated  couple. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Master  of  the  House 
to  Douglas,  "I  can't  be  in  more  than  one 
place  at  a  time,  and  the  hawks  and  crows 
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keep  me  busy  about  the  hen-yards.  So  it 
is  nice  for  you  to  have  an  eye  to  the  geese 
and  ducks,  you  know." 

"Well,  I  like  that  !"  exclaimed  Douglas, 
coining  to  a  stop  and  facing  Laddie  with 
the  steely  look  in  his  eyes  once  more. 

"What  do  you  like?"  asked  the  Master 
of  the  House,  his  ears  up  and  his  tail  as 
stiff  as  if  a  wire  were  run  through  it. 

"Giving  me  permission  to  look  after  my 
own  ducks  and  geese,"  sneered  Douglas. 
A  dog's  sneer  is  extremely  aggravating,  and 
an  insult  that  no  dog  of  any  spirit  will  let 
go  unnoticed. 

"And  why  should  I  not  give  you  permis- 
sion?" growled  the  Master.  "And  be 
kind  enough  not  to  refer  to  them  as  your 
ducks  and  geese." 

"I  will  refer  to  them  in  any  terms  I 
choose,"  replied  Douglas,  now  thoroughly 
angry.  "I  would  have  you  know  that 
it  is  my  pond,  and  they  are  my  ducks 
and  geese.  Wallace  here  knows  how  far 
your    land    goes,    if    you    don't.      Come, 
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speak  up,  Wallace,  and  tell  him  about 
it." 

Wallace,  as  usual,  had  retreated  to  a  safe 
distance  when  he  saw  the  two  other  dogs 
getting  into  a  heated  argument,  but,  when 
thus  called  upon,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

"The  pond  and  brook  are  in  Douglas' 
land,"  he  said  gently.  "Douglas'  master 
had  the  brook  dammed  up  to  make  a  pond, 
so  I  suppose  that  the  ducks  and  geese  are 
his." 

"Don't  you  know  they  are?"  asked 
Douglas  sharply. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  assented  Wallace 
gently. 

Wallace  spoke  in  such  a  soothing  tone, 
and  his  soft  dark  eyes  looked  so  kindly 
upon  the  two  other  dogs,  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  quieting  their  excitement. 

"Why  didn't  somebody  tell  me  this 
before?"  asked  .the  Master  of  the  House. 
"Well,  I'm  glad  to  know  it,  for  I  have  all 
I  can  attend  to  in  watching  the  hen -yards." 
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"That  is  so,"  replied  Douglas.  "We 
both  have  our  hands  full.  Old  Mosco  is 
enough  to  keep  a  fellow  busy,  but  he  isn't 
a  circumstance  to  Mrs.  M.  Wait  till  you 
see  her,  old  man.  She  has  eyes  like  a 
rattlesnake,  and  she  has  lost  some  of  her 
front  teeth,  though  that  doesn't  hinder  her 
from  giving  as  sharp  nips  as  ever.  Oh, 
she's  a  hard  one,  I  can  tell  you.  A  vicious, 
crafty,  ill-tempered  vixen.  Old  Mosco  isn't 
half  bad.  He's  only  vicious  when  she  stirs 
him  up  and  makes  him  fight  for  her." 

"It  is  a  pity  you  can't  get  hold  of  them," 
said  Laddie. 

"I'll  do  it  yet,"  replied  Douglas,  with  a 
determined  shake  of  the  head.  "I'll  have 
the  old  vixen  yet." 

The  truth  was  that  Laddie  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  what  kind  of  animals  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mosco  were,  but  he  didn't  like  to 
show  his  ignorance,  and  so  waited  until  he 
should  see  them  for  himself. 

Meanwhile  they  had  come  to  the  pond, 
and  the  two  children  turned  off  to  cross 
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farther  down  the  stream  over  a  rustic 
bridge.  A  plank  was  laid  across  the  sluice- 
way where  the  dam  was  built,  and  upon 
this  plank  Douglas  always  crossed  as  a 
short  cut.  He  also  thought  it  the  proper 
thing  for  a  dog  of  spirit  to  do,  as  the  plank 
always  tipped  from  side  to  side  as  he  walked 
over  it,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  fall  if  he 
toppled  over  into  the  sluice-way. 

While  the  children  were  crossing  safely 
over  the  bridge,  Wallace  was  on  his  way 
to  join  them,  for  he  never  dared  cross  on 
that  teetering  plank.  Douglas  bounded 
safely  over,  taking  care  to  make  it  tip 
more  than  usual,  for  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  like  to  show  off  a  little 
before  Laddie.  The  Master  of  the  House 
followed  with  a  firm,  determined  tread,  and 
then  both  dogs  looked  for  Wallace. 

Wallace,  however,  had  nearly  reached 
the  bridge,  when  Douglas  called  to  him : 

"Oh,  come  along,  old  man  !  You  can't 
fall  off  the  plank,  and  if  you  do,  there  is 
no  harm  done,  just  a  little  wetting.     The 
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goldfishes  won't  hurt  you,  and  the  big 
lamprey  eel  that  lives  there  isn't  hungry 
to-day." 

Wallace,  however,  pretended  not  to  hear, 
and  was  safely  across  the  bridge  before 
Douglas  had  finished  his  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  children  stopped  to  look  into  the 
sluice-way  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  goldfishes  that  were  swimming 
in  and  out  of  the  water-plants  that  grew 
in  clumps  on  the  sandy  bottom.  Occa- 
sionally a  large  one  would  dart  out  from 
behind  one  clump  and  disappear  just  as 
quickly  behind  another.  There  were  many 
small  ones,  and  some  Japanese  goldfishes 
with  white  spots  on  their  gold  bodies,  and 
enormous  fins  and  tails.  While  the  chil- 
dren were  thus  engaged,  Doppy  suddenly 
shrieked:  "Oh,  see  that  horrid  great  fish 
down  there  !" 

Joe  looked  down  in  the  direction  in  which 
Doppy  pointed  and  saw  a  large  lamprey 
eel  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

He  was  indeed  an  unsightly  object  as  he 
lay  quite  still. 
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"He  has  been  eating  one  of  the  gold- 
fish, I'll  be  bound,"  exclaimed  Joe,  "and 
he's  so  full  he  can't  move.  He  will  eat 
them  all  up  if  he  stays  there.  He  must 
have  come  in  from  the  pond  somehow,  for 
Mother  and  I  saw  him  there  one  day." 

So  Joe  got  a  large  stone  and  took  careful 
aim  of  the  eel,  but  he  proved  to  be  not  in 
the  helpless  condition  Joe  had  imagined, 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  stone 
reached  him. 

The  children  searched  for  him  in  vain. 
Doppy  often  thought  she  saw  his  tail 
sticking  out  from  behind  some  bush,  but 
it  always  proved  to  be  something  else. 
They  were  so  interested  in  their  search 
that  they  forgot  all  about  the  dogs,  until 
they  heard  Douglas'  shrill  bark  down  the 
stream. 

"Douglas  has  struck  some  trail,  I  know 
by  his  bark,"  said  Joe,  and  seized  Doppy 
by  the  hand.  The  two  children  ran  to  the 
pond,  where  they  found  the  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement. 
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Mrs.  Flipflop,  almost  beside  herself  with 
terror,  was  making  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
shore,  followed  by  her  goslings,  while  the 
handsome,  bright-eyed  duck  had  collected 
her  ducklings  about  her  on  the  bank,  and 
was  watching  with  intense  excitement  the 
three  dogs,  who,  with  Douglas  at  their 
head,  were  chasing  some  dark  object  over 
the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
As  the  children  couldn't  understand  from 
the  animals  what  had  happened,  we  will 
explain. 

The  dogs,  after  they  left  the  children 
watching  the  goldfishes,  stopped  for  a  while 
to  watch  the  ducks  and  geese.  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop  was  swimming  about  with  her  brood, 
admiring  their  beauty  and  their  wonderful 
ways,  talking  incessantly,  as  was  her  habit. 

"Hans,  go  not  so  wide  from  here,"  she 
called  out,  as  Hans,  the  most  venturesome 
of  her  brood,  was  suddenly  discovered 
swimming  down  the  stream.  "Go  not  by 
Mosco's  house,  else  they  kill  thee,  the  fierce 
beasts." 
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Hans,  however,  swam  gayly  on,  now 
chasing  a  winged  insect  over  the  water, 
and  now  diving  for  a  passing  fish  until 
only  the  tip  of  his  small  tail  was  to  be  seen. 
Suddenly  a  great  cackling  arose  among 
the  ducks  and  geese  of  the  little  colony, 
and  Mrs.  Flipflop,  shrieking  wildly:  "Oh  ! 
gracious  my  !  Mrs.  Mosco  !  Behold  Mrs. 
Mosco  !"   went  into  violent  hysterics. 

At  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Mosco,  Douglas, 
who  had  been  watching  with  great  interest 
the  movements  of  the  ducklings  and  goslings 
on  the  pond,  suddenly  darted  off  down  the 
bank  of  the  stream  in  the  direction  of  the 
little  gosling  Hans.  Wallace  was  close 
at  his  heels,  but  Laddie,  who  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  who  Mrs.  Mosco  was,  stood 
looking  about  him  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  and  bewilderment.  As  it  was 
his  duty  to  watch  for  hawks  and  crows, 
he  didn't  realize  that  the  enemies  of 
poultry  could  come  from  the  land,  and  he 
wildly  scanned  the  horizon  for  a  sight  of  the 
intruder.     Not  a  bird  of  any  kind,  with  the 
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exception  of  a  flock  of  innocent  j uncos,  was 
in  sight. 

"What  are  you  gazing  up  in  the  sky  for, 
you  great  stupid?"  said  a  sharp  voice 
behind  him.  "Did  you  expect  Mrs.  Mosco 
to  come  in  an  airship  ?" 

The  speaker  was  the  bright-eyed  duck, 
and  Laddie,  following  the  direction  of 
her  eyes,  caught  sight  of  the  two  dogs 
chasing  a  large  muskrat.  Douglas  was 
leading,  with  Wallace  close  behind,  and  the 
muskrat  was  making  straight  for  the 
stream.  Laddie  at  once  followed,  but  be- 
fore he  reached  them  the  chase  was  prac- 
tically over,  for  the  muskrat  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  the  two  dogs  ran  along 
the  bank,  uttering  sharp  cries  of  rage 
and  disappointment.  Now  that  she  had 
taken  to  the  water,  there  was  no  hope  of 
catching  her,  for  many  were  the  hiding 
places  she  knew.  So  the  disappointed 
dogs  soon  gave  up  the  chase  and  turned 
back  to  meet  Laddie,  who  was  soon  up 
with  them. 
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"I  almost  had  her,"  said  Douglas.  "But 
I'll  have  her  yet,  the  old  shrew  !" 

Meanwhile  Hans  had  turned  back  as 
soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him,  but  instead  of  swim- 
ming quietly,  now  that  it  was  averted, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  terror,  and 
swam  as  if  the  old  muskrat  were  on  his 
track. 

The  violence  of  the  hysterical  fit  that 
had  seized  Mrs.  Flipflop  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  old  muskrat  had  spent  its 
force,  but  she  reclined  on  the  bank  of  the 
pond  in  a  limp  condition,  uttering  loud 
sighs  and  moans.  Hans  continued  his 
frantic  efforts  to  reach  the  pond,  and  when 
he  arrived  there,  landed  at  once,  and  sank 
down  breathless  by  his  mother's  side. 
Never  before  had  he  shown  any  signs  of 
fear,  and  all  wondered  to  see  him  so  over- 
come. 

"What  is  it  with  thee,  my  dear  child  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Flipflop,  forgetting  her  own 
fright   at   the   sight   of  her   son's   distress. 
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"It  is  no  more  to  fear.  Mrs.  Mosco,  she 
comes  not  here." 

"It  was  not  Mrs.  Mosco  I  was  afraid 
of,"  panted  Hans.  "The  dogs  had  her  all 
right.  It  was  that  other  beast  that  I 
feared." 

Mrs.  Flipflop  feared  that  the  fright  had 
turned  her  son's  brain,  and  the  other 
listeners  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

"Come  thou  here,"  said  Mrs.  Flipflop  in 
motherly  tones.  "Put  thy  head  under  my 
wing,  and  sleep  for  a  while.  When  thou 
wakest,  then  will  thy  troubles  be  over." 

The  bright-eyed  duck  was  of  a  curious 
turn  of  mind,  and  was  eager  to  hear  more, 
so  she  questioned  the  gosling  thus : 

"What  did  you  see  that  frightened  you 
so,  little  one  ?  Tell  us  how  the  beast 
looked." 

"It  had  a  great  flat  head  and  a  long 
neck  that  it  stretched  out  ever  so  far," 
replied  Hans,  with  a  shudder.  "And  it 
had  a  big  mouth  that  came  together  with 
an  awful  snap." 
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"It  is  no  such  beast,"  said  his  mother 
soothingly.  "Think  no  more  of  it,  my 
precious. " 

"Yes,  there  is,"  replied  Hans  resolutely; 
"I  saw  him  very  plainly." 

"Did  he  swim?"  asked  the  bright-eyed 
duck,  "or  was  he  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  ?  " 

"He  was  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  when  I  first  saw  him,"  replied  Hans 
promptly,  "but  he  rose  to  the  surface  and 
gave  a  great  snap  at  me." 

"It  must  have  been  the  lamprey  eel," 
said  the  duck.  "I  have  often  seen  him 
about." 

"Eels  schnap  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Flipflop. 
"Better  we  speak  no  more  from  it." 

A  young  goose  who  had  been  attentively 
listening  to  the  conversation  now  spoke : 

"The  child  is  right.  I  myself  saw  a 
ripple  on  the  water  following  him,  and  I 
knew  he  was  pursued  by  something.  It  is 
safer  here  in  the  pond,  where  there  are  so 
many  of  us." 
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The  subject  was  then  dropped,  but  all 
felt  convinced  in  their  minds  that  it  was 
the  lamprey  eel  that  had  so  frightened  the 
little  gosling. 

The  dogs  listened  to  this  conversation, 
and  Douglas  vowed  to  himself  that  he 
would  pay  more  attention  than  ever  to  the 
colony  by  the  pond,  and  not  rest  until  he 
had  captured  the  two  Moscos.  He  be- 
lieved, as  did  the  two  other  dogs,  that  the 
little  gosling  had  been  so  terrified  by  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Mosco  that  he  imagined  him- 
self to  have  been  chased  by  the  terrible 
creature  he  described. 

"Why,  I  know  all  the  different  animals 
about  here,"  Douglas  remarked  to  the  two 
other  dogs.  "Don't  I  spend  nearly  all  my 
time  here,  and  shouldn't  I  be  likely  to 
know  if  there  were  any  such  awful  object 
as  Hans  described?" 

"Of  course  you  would,"  replied  Laddie 
decidedly.  "Don't  I  know  all  the  birds 
in  the  sky  ?  I  don't  know  much  about 
land  animals,  but  when  the  chickens  are 
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large  enough  to  look  out  for  themselves,  the 
busy  season  will  be  over,  and  I  intend  to 
take  a  turn  at  hunting  animals  on  the  land." 

"It  is  great  fun  to  chase  toads,"  said 
Wallace;    "they  don't  bite." 

The  other  dogs  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
which  greatly  embarrassed  little  Wallace, 
for  there  is  nothing  a  dog  dislikes  more 
than  to  be  laughed  at.  No  human  being 
is  more  sensitive  to  ridicule  than  is  a  dog, 
and  a  dog's  laugh,  when  at  another  dog's 
expense,  is  particularly  irritating. 

"What  do  you  suppose  that  little  duck- 
ling meant  by  his  song  and  dance  about 
the  fierce-looking  creature  that  chased 
him?"  asked  Laddie,  in  order  to  turn 
Douglas'  attention  from  little  Wallace,  of 
whom  the  Master  of  the  House  had  become 
very  fond.  Douglas  was  a  great  tease, 
and  often  annoyed  the  younger  dog  greatly. 

"My  opinion,"  said  Douglas,  "is  that 
he  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost  his  head 
completely,  and  was  too  scared  to  see 
straight.     He  imagined  it  all,  I  am  sure." 
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"I  don't  believe  he  imagined  it  all," 
said  Wallace,  "for  I  saw  a  ripple  in  the 
water  behind  him  as  he  swam." 

"His  own  wake,  of  course,"  said  Douglas 
decidedly.  "Naturally  there  was  a  ripple 
behind  him.  Did  you  ever  know  any 
creature  to  swim  without  leaving  a  wake 
behind  him,  just  as  a  shadow  follows  him 
on  land?" 

"No,"  persisted  Wallace,  "I  am  very 
sure  it  was  not  his  wake,  for  once  I  caught 
sight  of  an  ugly-looking  head  with  a  long 
neck.  I  watched  it  closely,  and  I  am 
sure." 

"It -must  have  been  the  lamprey  eel," 
said  Douglas.  "But  he  wouldn't  have 
harmed  Hans." 

The  children  at  this  point  came  towards 
them,  and  although  they  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  dogs  were  saying,  the  dogs 
heard  and  understood  what  the  children 
were  talking  about. 

"You  mustn't  go  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  Doppy,"  Joe  said  to  his  little  sister. 
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"You  can  see  the  ducks  and  geese  just  as 
well  if  you  stand  farther  back." 

"I  am  not  looking  at  the  ducks  and 
geese,"  replied  Doppy.  "I  want  to  see  if 
that  great  ugly  eel  that  we  saw  in  the 
sluice-way  has  come  back  again." 

"Of  course  he  hasn't,"  replied  Joe. 
"Didn't  you  see  he  was  still  there  when 
we  left?" 

"Hasn't  he  got  any  face  and  any  mouth 
at  all  ?"   asked  Doppy. 

"I  don't  believe  he  has  any  face," 
answered  Joe.  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
didn't  have  any ;  but  anyway  he  has  got  a 
great  hole  underneath  that  must  be  his 
mouth,  for  I  have  seen  him  suck  up  stones, 
and  go  off  with  them.  He  is  a  horrid 
looking  thing." 

"Did  you  hear  that  ?"  asked  the  bright- 
eyed  duck.  "You  see  it  couldn't  have 
been  the  lamprey  eel  that  frightened  Hans 
so,  for  he  is  over  in  the  sluice-way,  and  I 
hope  he  will  stay  there.  Come  on,  chil- 
dren,  and   have   a   swim."     She  slid   into 
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the  water,  followed  by  her  brood  of  duck- 
lings, and  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  every 
member  of  the  colony  had  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  were  desporting  themselves  as 
gayly  as  ever  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
pond.  The  children  and  the  three  dogs 
watched  them  for  a  while,  then  all  returned 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MR.  MOSCO  sat  alone  in  his  cozy 
house,  dozing  and  sleeping  the  time 
away.  His  wife  had  gone  to  visit 
some  of  her  neighbors.  She  was  selfish  and 
indolent,  and  like  all  such  people  liked  to 
be  entertained.  It  was  her  habit  to  go 
from  one  friend  to  another,  telling  all  the 
gossip  she  knew,  and  hearing  all  she  could 
in  return.  She  was  not  a  welcome  visitor, 
for  her  gossip  always  took  a  malicious 
turn,  and  all  were  fearful  of  what  she  might 
say  about  them. 

Mr.  Mosco  was  enjoying  the  ease  and 
quiet  of  his  wife's  absence.  He  sat  on  a 
shelf  in  his  house.  From  the  outside  this 
house  looked  like  a  mound  of  earth,  and 
nobody,  unless  he  were  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  muskrats,  would  imagine  it  to 
be  other  than  a  mound  of  earth.     Inside, 
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however,  it  was  a  hollow  dome,  much  like 
an  inverted  bushel  basket,  and  very  skil- 
fully made  of  mud  and  sticks.  Inside  this 
mound  was  a  shelf,  and  upon  this  Mr. 
Mosco  was  reclining. 

The  old  muskrat  had  just  eaten  a  lunch 
of  juicy  carrot,  and  had  indulged  in  several 
short  and  refreshing  naps,  when  suddenly 
he  started  up  in  alarm,  for  he  heard  the 
well-known  step  of  his  mate.  All  traces 
of  his  recent  drowsy  state  vanished,  for 
Mrs.  Mosco  seldom  returned  from  her  out- 
ings in  a  good  humor.  To-day  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  mood  she  was  in ;  her  hus- 
band knew  well  what  to  expect  by  the  way 
in  which  she  whisked  through  the  long 
passage  that  led  to  their  abode. 

The  entrance  to  these  dome-like  houses 
is  always  under  water,  just  a  hole  in  the 
bank  of  a  stream  that  is  always  covered 
by  water.  These  little  creatures  know 
well  how  to  protect  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  This  hole  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  intricate  passage-way  leading  up 
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to  their  little  house,  and  through  this 
winding  passage-way  came  Mrs.  Mosco, 
hurrying  along  as  fast  as  her  legs  could 
carry  her.  She  had  a  cast  in  one  eye,  and 
when  she  was  in  an  ill  humor,  she  looked 
more  cross-eyed  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Mosco  was  also  careless  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  Muskrats  have  long, 
shiny  fur  when  at  its  best,  for  the  fur 
varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
winter  and  spring  it  is  long  and  glossy, 
but  during  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
dull  and  sparse.  Mrs.  Mosco's  coat  was 
at  its  worst  at  this  season,  but  she  took  no 
pains  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  This, 
with  her  untidy  appearance,  added  to  her 
unpleasant  expression,  and  made  her  a 
disagreeable  object  to  look  at. 

Mrs.  Mosco  stopped  with  a  jerk  before 
her  husband.  Her  eyes  snapped,  and  she 
fairly  quivered  with  rage  as  she  began : 
"Of  all  the  impudent,  conceited  hussies 
I  ever  saw  !" 

Mr.   Mosco  quietly  made  room  for  his 
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wife  at  his  side.  "Sit  down  and  take  it 
easy  !"   he  said  calmly. 

"I  suppose  I  can  stand  up  if  I  choose," 
retorted  his  excited  wife. 

"You  can  stand  up  till  Doomsday  for  all 
I  care,"  replied  her  husband  quietly. 

"Mrs.  Shinyskin  has  been  helping  her- 
self to  my  carrots  in  my  field,"  said  his 
wife.     "Now  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Mr.  Mosco  made  no  reply. 

"Why  don't  you  answer?  Are  you 
deaf?"    demanded  his  wife  angrily. 

"I  sometimes  wish  I  were,"  replied  her 
husband  in  his  slow  way. 

"Come,  answer  me,"  repeated  his  wife, 
looking  more  cross-eyed  than  ever,  as  her 
anger  increased.  "What  do  you  think  of 
such  doings  ?" 

"Aren't  there  more  carrots  than  you 
can  eat  in  an  acre  lot?"  asked  her  hus- 
band quietly. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  nobody's  business  whether  I 
eat  them  or  not.     The  carrots  are  mine, 
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and  I  shall  do  what  I  please  with  them. 
They  belonged  to  me  long  before  that  im- 
pudent Mrs.  Shiny  skin  came  to  live  here, 
and  I'll  tell  her  as  much." 

"Seems  to  me  I  wouldn't  get  so  worked 
up  about  a  trifle,"  replied  her  husband. 
"Suppose  she  does  eat  a  few  of  what  you 
consider  your  carrots,  what  harm  will  that 
do  ?  She  seems  to  be  a  quiet  little  body 
who  minds  her  own  business." 

"Minds  her  own  business,  does  she?" 
retorted  his  angry  wife.  "Yes,  she  minds 
her  own  business  by  mixing  into  her  neigh- 
bor's affairs.  She  said  to  a  friend  of  mine 
that  I  was  an  ill-natured  old  vixen.  Yes, 
those  were  her  very  words." 

"Well,"  replied  her  husband,  "her  say- 
ing so  doesn't  make  you  one." 

Mrs.  Mosco  realized  that  she  would 
never  succeed  in  arousing  her  husband's 
anger  by  reporting  insults  directed  against 
herself,  so  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  said  : 

"I  wouldn't  dare  tell  you  all  the  things 
she  said  about  you,   but  I  will  tell    you 
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this  much.  She  says  you  are  a  cowardly 
fellow,  that  you  let  anybody  insult  your 
wife  before  your  very  face  and  don't  dare 
stand  up  for  her." 

"Well,  she  has  a  right  to  her  opinion," 
replied  her  husband  quietly. 

Finding  that  shot  did  not  take  effect, 
Mrs.  Mosco  tried  another. 

"She  says  you  have  been  against  her 
ever  since  she  came  to  live  here,  and  that 
you  said  you  wouldn't  rest  until  you  had 
made  it  so  hot  for  her  that  she  would  have 
to  leave." 

"I  have  never  opened  my  lips  about  her 
to  anybody,"  replied  Mr.  Mosco,  now 
thoroughly  aroused. 

"Little  she  cares  for  that.  She  said 
that  she  has  heard  us  talking  about  her 
many  a  time  when  we  didn't  know  she  was 
within  hearing." 

"She  must  be  crazy,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "I'll  hunt  her  up  and  set  her  right 
this  very  minute.  She  has  made  it  up  out 
of  whole  cloth." 
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"Nobody  knows  better  than  she  how  to 
do  that,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  sneer,  as 
she  looked  after  her  husband,  who  was 
scurrying  away. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Mrs. 
Shiny  skin  was  perfectly  blameless.  She 
was  a  good-natured  little  body  who  had 
recently  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
spent  her  time  in  looking  after  her  young 
family,  without  concerning  herself  about 
the  neighbors,  except  to  treat  them  well. 
Mrs.  Mosco,  as  was  her  habit,  had  invented 
the  stories  she  told  her  husband,  in  order 
to  excite  his  anger  against  the  amiable 
little  neighbor  who  had  excited  her  jealousy. 

Mr.  Mosco  hurried  on  his  way,  his  anger 
rising  as  he  thought  of  the  unjust  reports 
Mrs.  Shiny  skin  had  spread  against  him. 
He  found  her,  as  he  expected,  in  the  carrot 
field,  making  a  lunch  off  a  rich,  juicy  carrot. 
He  confronted  her  suddenly,  every  hair  in 
his  fur  bristling  with  rage,  for  his  temper 
when  roused  was  a  very  high  one. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  pitching  into 
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my  wife?"  he  began.  "I'll  let  you  know 
that  won't  do.  And  you've  got  to  stop 
your  talk  about  me,  too,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

Timid  little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  dropped  the 
tender  morsel  she  was  about  to  eat,  and  it 
was  a  very  frightened  little  face  that  looked 
into  the  muskrat's  angry  one. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  faltered 
Mrs.  Shinyskin.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean," 
retorted  the  old  rat.  "The  things  you  have 
been  saying  about  me." 

"The  things  I  have  been  saying  about 
you?"  repeated  the  young  muskrat. 
"What  things  can  I  have  said  about  you, 
when  I  never  spoke  to  you  before  in  my 
life,  and  everybody  here  is  a  stranger  to 
me?" 

Mr.  Mosco  felt  his  anger  cooling  before 
the  young  muskrat's  gentle  tones,  and 
began  to  wish  he  hadn't  been  quite  so  hasty. 
However,  now  that  he  had  begun,  he  must 
go  on.     "You  have  been  talking  against 
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my  wife  and  me,"  he  said,  "and  you  must 
stop  it.  You  have  told  people  that  I  am 
against  you  and  all  that,  and  you  know 
there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

"There  is  some  strange  mistake,"  said 
Mrs.  Shiny  skin.  "I  assure  you  that  I 
haven't  opened  my  lips  to  speak  ill  of  you 
or  anybody  else.  Do  you  think  I  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  come  to  a  strange  place 
and  begin  by  setting  my  neighbors  against 
me  ?  I  want  them  to  like  me,  but  I  don't 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  making  any 
friends  yet." 

It  is  true  that  "A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,"  and  Mr.  Mosco,  who  was 
anything  but  hard-hearted,  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself.  "I  have  no  more 
sense  than  a  bee  when  I  get  mad,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  his 
gentle  little  neighbor  were  chatting  together 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.  He  advised 
her  in  regard  to  bringing  up  her  young 
family,  for  who  was  more  competent  to  give 
advice  in  those  matters  than  he,  who  had 
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brought  up  many  young  families  success- 
fully. He  also  told  her  where  to  find  the 
choicest  articles  of  food,  and  his  gentle 
little  neighbor  was  very  grateful  for  his 
advice  and  thanked  him  heartily. 

"Catch  me  ever  again  fighting  my  wife's 
battles  for  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  the 
two  slowly  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  toward  their  homes.  "What  Mrs. 
Shiny  skin  called  her,  fits,"  and  he  laughed 
to  himself  as  he  recalled  her  words. 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  suddenly  gave  a 
little  scream  of  terror,  as  she  exclaimed : 
"Oh,  that  great,  horrid  beast !  He  will 
surely  eat  us  up  !" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  !"  replied  her  com- 
panion. "Douglas  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  and  he  doesn't  dare  plunge  in 
the  water  on  account  of  his  heavy  coat. 
If  it  became  water-soaked,  it  would  prob- 
ably sink  him.  Don't  be  alarmed.  We 
can  take  to  the  water  at  any  moment.  It 
will  be  fun  to  watch  his  disappointment." 
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"I  don't  see  any  fun  in  it,"  said  the 
little  muskrat,  in  trembling  tones.  "I 
have  my  poor  little  babies  to  think  of. 
They  would  die  if  anything  happened  to 
me." 

"Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  you, 
and  your  babies  will  soon  be  big  enough 
to  bother  all  your  neighbors.  Come  on 
and  have  some  fun.  We  can  tantalize 
Douglas  so  that  he  won't  know  whether 
he's  afoot  or  horseback." 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  was  too  terri- 
fied to  enter  into  her  companion's  mood. 
She  crept  along  by  his  side,  taking  care  to 
keep  him  between  her  and  the  river,  as 
Douglas,  frantic  with  excitement,  and  yelp- 
ing loudly,  bounded  wildly  about  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

A  short  distance  farther  down,  a  log 
that  served  as  a  rude  bridge  had  been 
placed  over  the  river.  This  Mrs.  Shiny- 
skin  knew  well,  for  she  had  crossed  it 
many  times  with  ease,  and  she  concluded 
that    Douglas    could    do    the    same,    and 
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that  they  would  certainly  fall  into  his 
power.  Fearing  this,  she  made  many  at- 
tempts to  plunge  into  the  river,  but 
every  time  she  was  prevented  by  her 
companion. 

"Don't  you  see  it  aggravates  him  more 
to  have  us  in  plain  sight?"  said  the  old 
muskrat.  "If  we  take  to  the  water,  he 
knows  he  has  lost  us,  but  it  fairly  makes 
his  mouth  water  to  have  us  before  his  very 
eyes." 

"But  the  bridge  just  below,  —  you  have 
forgotten  that,"  said  Mrs.  Shinyskin.  "He 
can  easily  cross  over  that,  and  where  are 
we  then  ?" 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Mosco.  "Douglas  is  too  cautious 
to  attempt  such  a  narrow  crossing.  If  it 
were  that  new  dog  of  the  Merton's,  he 
wouldn't  stop  to  think  of  the  danger,  but 
would  start  across  and  pitch  headlong  in 
before  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen  steps." 

Mrs.  Shinyskin  didn't  feel  so  sure  of 
Douglas'  caution  as  did  Mr.  Mosco,  and 
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held  herself  ready  to  slip  into  the  water 
at  any  moment.  They  soon  reached  the 
bridge,  as  the  log  was  termed,  and  here  Mr. 
Mosco  came  to  a  full  stop,  taunting  the 
excited  dog  in  his  most  provoking  manner. 
He  kept  one  eye  on  his  timid  little  com- 
panion for  fear  she  would  give  him  the 
slip.  He  wanted  to  inspire  her  with  a 
little  courage,  and  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  lesson  for  her. 

At  one  end  of  the  bridge  was  Mr.  Mosco, 
pretending  that  he  was  about  to  cross  over, 
and  even  taking  a  few  steps  toward  the 
other  side,  while  at  the  other  end  was 
Douglas,  uttering  frantic  cries  of  rage,  and 
occasionally  bounding  upon  the  log,  but 
always  retreating  after  a  few  steps.  At 
last,  however,  Mr.  Mosco,  emboldened  by 
the  evident  caution  of  the  angry  dog,  ven- 
tured half-way  across  the  narrow  log,  and 
Douglas,  driven  wild  with  frenzy,  threw 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  rushed  fran- 
tically to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  at 
once    threw    herself    into    the    water    and 
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swam  for  home,  and  Mr.  Mosco  turned  back 
with  great  speed,  but  poor  Douglas,  before 
he  was  a  third  of  the  way  across,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell  into  the  stream  with  a 
heavy  splash. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  suddenness  of  his  fall  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  water  sent  a 
chill  to  Douglas'  heart,  but  he  was 
not  wanting  in  courage,  and  as  soon  as  he 
rose  to  the  surface  he  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  shore.  He  knew  by  instinct  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  reaching  land  before  his 
heavy  coat  became  saturated.  This  was 
not  done  at  once,  for  underneath  the  long 
silky  fur  of  the  collie  is  a  dense  coat  of 
wool,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  finest  sable 
furs. 

As  Douglas  struck  the  water,  he  was 
sensible  of  coming  in  contact  with  some 
light  object,  but  what  or  who  it  was,  he 
had  no  time  to  see.  At  once  there  arose 
shrill  cries  of  terror  and  screams  for  help 
in  the  well-known  voice  of  Mrs.  Flipflop, 
and  Douglas  soon  saw  her  swimming  wildly 
about,  flapping  her  wings  helplessly.     She 
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happened  to  be  swimming  under  the  bridge 
as  he  fell,  and  now  the  good-natured  but 
foolish  creature  was  doing  her  best  to 
attract  attention  to  his  helpless  condition. 

"Help!  Murder!  T'ieves  !  Oh!  the 
poor  beast  will  drown  hisself!"  she 
screamed  wildly,  "He  »cannot  to  swim. 
Oh  !  what  will  become  out  of  him !" 
She  rose  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  she 
could,  napping  her  long  wings,  and  repeat- 
ing her  calls  for  help.  All  the  while  Douglas 
was  doing  his  best  to  swim  to  the  shore, 
but  his  coat  was  becoming  very  heavy, 
and  he  had  hard  work  to  keep  above  water. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  were  taking  a  walk  about  the 
farm,  and  as  they  neared  the  river,  the 
frantic  cries  of  the  distracted  goose  reached 
their  ears.  Naturally  they  didn't  under- 
stand what  Mrs.  Flipflop  said,  but  Mr. 
Howard  at  once  understood  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened,  and  he 
started  off  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 
When  he  saw  her  standing  almost  straight 
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up  in  the  water  and  flapping  her  long 
wings  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  he  really 
feared  the  old  goose  was  having  a  fit.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  river,  however,  he 
saw  the  trouble  at  once 

Poor  Douglas  was  by  this  time  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Only  his  head  was  out  of  water, 
and  at  times  his  nose  alone  was  visible,  as 
the  current  bore  him  slowly  along. 

"Keep  up  your  courage,  old  man  !"  Mr. 
Howard  cried,  as  he  reached  the  shore. 
"Keep  your  head  above  water  till  you 
reach  that  big  rock  ahead,  and  I'll  grab 
you  as  you  pass." 

Douglas  heard  and  understood,  and 
turned  his  amber  eyes  lovingly  toward  his 
master,  for  he  believed  this  strong  young 
master  could  do  anything.  With  a  long 
bound  his  master  reached  the  rock  that 
stood  well  out  of  the  stream,  and,  leaning 
over  the  edge,  held  himself  ready  to  seize 
the  exhausted  dog  as  the  current  swept 
him  by.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  both 
man  and  dog,  but  just  as  the  dog  floated 
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by,  the  strong  arm  went  out  and  grasped 
him  firmly  by  his  ruff.  A  sudden  jerk, 
and  Douglas  was  pulled  out  of  the  water 
and  landed  on  the  rock,  weak  and  half 
drowned,  but  safe. 

Too  exhausted  to  express  the  affection 
and  devotion  that  filled  his  heart,  the 
grateful  dog  raised  his  faithful  amber  eyes 
toward  his  master,  and  faintly  moved  the 
tip  of  his  tail.  A  wag  of  the  tail  is  among 
dogs  what  a  shake  of  the  hand  is  to  human 
beings ;  but  often  human  beings  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  form,  without  intending  to  ex- 
press any  especial  feeling.  Dogs,  however, 
never  wag  their  tails  unless  they  intend  to 
give  expression  to  affection  and  faithfulness. 

Douglas  was  carried  to  the  shore,  and, 
under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard's  care  was 
soon  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  follow 
them  home.  Mrs.  Flipflop,  while  she 
watched  with  interest  the  attentions  his 
master  and  mistress  bestowed  upon  Doug- 
las, spoke  in  a  low  tone  words  of  sympathy 
and  cheer. 
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"Thou  good,  poor  beast,  take  a  good 
heart  !  Thou  wilt  soon  be  again  well." 
Many  more  expressions  of  this  kind  did 
the  good-natured  goose  utter,  for  she  was 
very  fond  of  Douglas  and  grateful  for  the 
care  he  gave  her  goslings  in  hunting  their 
enemies.  As  she  saw  him  trotting  home 
by  the  side  of  his  master  and  mistress,  she 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Mrs.  Flipflop  had  not  happened  there 
by  accident.  She  decided  that  morning  to 
carry  out  the  intention  she  had  long  had 
in  her  mind,  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mosco 
and  have  a  good  talk  with  them.  She  was 
determined  to  see  if  she  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  cease  terrifying  her  goslings 
and  the  young  ducklings,  and  agree  to 
leave  them  in  peace.  She  reached  the 
bridge  at  the  moment  when  Douglas 
slipped  off  the  log,  and  so  great  had  been  her 
fright  and  anxiety  that  it  was  some  time 
before  she  regained  her  usual  composure. 

So  excited  had  Mrs.  Flipflop  been,  that 
for  awhile  after  Douglas  left  she  swam  aim- 
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lessly  about,  forgetful  of  the  object  she 
had  in  view  when  she  set  forth  from  her 
home.  Gradually,  however,  her  dull  mind 
returned  to  its  usual  condition  and  she 
recalled  her  intention  of  calling  upon  Mrs. 
Mosco. 

"I  feared  myself  so  much  about  the  poor 
dog,  that  I  have  all  other  t'ings  forgotten," 
she  said  to  herself.  "I  see  her  not  will- 
ingly, but  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,"  and 
she  continued  on  her  way. 

Mrs.  Flipflop  knew  well  where  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mosco  dwelling  lay,  but  of 
course  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  her 
size  to  enter  the  small  opening.  Even  if 
she  could  have  done  so,  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  face  the  two  old  muskrats  who 
had  gained  such  a  fierce  reputation. 

So  the  timid  goose  swam  quietly  about, 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  Mosco  dwelling, 
and  hoping  every  moment  to  see  one  of 
the  couple  appear.  After  a  while  she  saw 
a  dark  object  come  to  the  surface  and 
swim     rapidly     away.       She     called     out 
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quickly:  "Mrs.  Mosco  !  Stop  awhile,  I 
beg  you  !     I  wish  to  speak  mit  you  !" 

It  was  a  muskrat  certainly,  but  as  she 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  goose's  voice, 
Mrs.  Flipflop  saw  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake,  for  there  was  no  cast  to  the  eyes, 
and  none  of  her  front  teeth  were  missing. 

"Did  you  call  me?"  asked  the  muskrat 
in  a  gentle  voice. 

"I  have  called  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop,  "but  I  see  that  I  have  mistaken 
myself.  I  t'ought  to  speak  with  Mrs. 
Mosco." 

"Mrs.  Mosco  lives  next  door  to  me," 
said  the  muskrat.  "I  saw  Mr.  Mosco  go 
out  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  think  his  wife 
is  at  home." 

"I  t'ank  you  much,"  replied  the  goose; 
"I  will  wait  here  until  she  comes  out." 

The  muskrat,  who  was  no  other  than 
little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin,  hurried  away,  for 
she  was  on  her  way  to  obtain  food  for  her 
young  family,  and  muskrats  who  have 
families  to  bring  up,  must,  like  all  other 
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mothers  of  families,  work  hard  to  make  a 
living. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Flipflop  swam  idly  about, 
but  as  no  Mrs.  Mosco  appeared,  she  began 
to  get  impatient,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  home,  when  to  her  relief  she 
beheld  the  old  muskrat  approaching, 

"Good-day,"  began  Mrs.  Flipflop 
politely. 

The  old  muskrat,  seldom  in  an  affable 
mood,  muttered  something  in  return  and 
kept  on  her  way. 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  wait  a 
minute,"  said  Mrs.  Flipflop.  "I  wish  to 
converse  awhile  with  you." 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it, 
and  don't  be  all  day  about  it." 

This  was  not  a  very  gracious  beginning, 
but  the  good-natured  goose  knew  well  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  losing  her 
temper,  so  she  launched  forth  at  once  into 
her  subject. 

"I  haf  come  to  speak  about  my  schilds," 
began  Mrs.  Flipflop. 
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"Your  children  do  not  interest  me  in  the 
least,"  snapped  Mrs.  Mosco,  "so  you  can 
save  yourself  all  further  trouble;"  and  she 
started  on  her  way. 

"Have  the  goodness  to  stop  awhile," 
said  Mrs.  Flipflop.  "I  have  come  so  wide 
to  "seek  you,  that  I  must  converse  with 
you.  What  fault  have  you  to  find  with 
my  little  schilds,  I  ask  you?" 

"Who  says  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
your  children?"  asked  Mrs.  Mosco  so 
fiercely  that  the  good-natured  goose  started 
back  in  alarm. 

"7  only  say  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Flipflop. 
"You  chase  my  little  schilds  and  frighten 
them  very  much.  They  are  so  good  how 
they  can  be.  Why  do  you  chase  them 
about?" 

"I  don't  chase  your  children,"  answered 
Mrs.  Mosco,  looking  more  cross-eyed  as  her 
temper  rose.  "What  do  you  suppose  I 
want  of  them  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to 
eat  them?" 

"I  do  t'ink  joost  that,"  replied  the  goose. 
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"You  stupid  old  thing!"  cried  Mrs. 
Mosco.  "What  put  such  a  ridiculous 
thing  into  your  foolish  head  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  we  muskrats  live  on  vegetable 
food,  that  we  never  touch  animal  food?" 

"I  know  no  such  a  t'ing,"  replied  the 
goose  decidedly. 

"Then  you  are  even  more  foolish  than 
you  look,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mosco,  "though 
it  does  not  seem  possible." 

"I  have  seen  it  mit  my  two  eyes,"  said 
the  goose.  "I  have  seen  my  leetle  schilds 
swimming  so  fast  how  they  could,  and  you 
were  behind  them.  It  may  be  that  it  was 
your  husband  I  have  seen.  It  was  one  of 
your  kind,  that  I  know." 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  the  ill- 
natured  old  muskrat's  head.  She  was  so 
much  of  a  hypocrite  that  she  knew  well 
how  to  conceal  her  real  feelings.  Putting 
on  as  pleasant  an  expression  as  she  was 
capable  of,  she  said  in  a  plausible  manner : 

"Oh  !  I  understand  it  all,  now,  my  dear 
Mrs.    Flipflop.     You    have    been    laboring 
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under  a  great  mistake.  You  probably  did 
see  one  of  our  kind  chasing  your  children, 
but  it  was  neither  I  nor  my  husband.  It 
was  Mrs.  Shiny  skin,  a  very  disagreeable, 
bad-tempered  muskrat  who  has  lately 
moved  into  our  neighborhood.  I  advise 
you  to  beware  of  her." 

"Lives  she  in  the  next  dwelling  to  you  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Flipflop. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "She  went 
out  a  short  time  ago.  You  must  have  met 
her." 

"I  haf  seen  her  then,"  said  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop.  "I  didn't  t'ought  she  haf  a  bad  dis- 
position. She  looked  out  as  if  she  mild 
and  gentle  was." 

"Looks  are  deceitful,"  replied  the  old 
muskrat.  "She  is  a  mischief-maker,  and 
I  advise  you  to  keep  your  children  away 
from  her." 

"I  didn't  t'ought  it,"  repeated  Mrs.  Flip- 
flop.     "She  looked  good  and  gentle  out." 

"I  can't  stop  any  longer,"  said  the  old 
muskrat,  "but  I  advise  you  to  bear  in  mind 
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what  I  have  told  you  about  Mrs.  Shiny- 
skin.  "  She  swam  rapidly  away,  well  satis- 
fied to  think  she  had  succeeded  in  prejudic- 
ing the  weak-minded  goose  against  harmless 
Mrs.  Shiny  skin. 

Mrs.  Flipflop  turned  homeward,  thinking 
over  what  she  had  just  heard,  and  shaking 
her  head  from  side  to  side  at  intervals,  as 
she  thought  how  deceitful  appearances 
were.  "And  she  saw  so  good  and  kind  out," 
she  repeated  occasionally.     "Well  !  Well  !" 

Mrs.  Flipflop  passed  under  the  bridge  from 
which  Douglas  had  fallen,  and  thinking  of 
the  danger  he  had  been  in  and  his  fortunate 
rescue,  she  forgot  her  interview  with  the 
old  muskrat.  As  she  neared  the  pond,  she 
saw  her  beloved  children  in  the  distance, 
obediently  keeping  within  bounds.  "They 
are  good  schilds , ' '  she  said  to  herself.  ' 6  They 
are  obedient  schilds." 

With  these  pleasant  thoughts  in  her  mind, 
she  hastened  on  and  was  about  to  call  and 
inform  them  of  her  coming,  when  suddenly 
she  became  aware  of  a  large,  dark  object 
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beneath  her  that  was  making  its  way  to  the 
surface,  and  evidently  aiming  straight  for 
her.  Terror  seized  her,  and  uttering  wild 
shrieks,  she  half  flew  and  half  swam  toward 
the  pond,  but  before  she  reached  it,  the 
monster,  whatever  it  was,  was  close  upon 
her.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  wide-open 
mouth,  and  then  heard  a  snap  as  the  jaws 
came  together,  just  grazing  one  of  her  broad 
feet.  Shrieking  louder  than  ever,  she  rose 
from  the  water  and  flew  to  the  pond,  where 
she  knew  she  would  be  safe,  and  gaining  the 
shore,  threw  herself  down  upon  the  grass 
in  a  half -dead  condition. 


CHAPTER  IX 

IT  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Flipflop 
recovered  sufficiently  from  her  fright 
to  give  an  account  of  herself.  Her 
young  goslings  were  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  fear,  and  all  the  ducks  and  geese 
of  the  colony  gathered  about  her,  clamoring 
noisily  to  know  the  reason  of  her  strange 
behavior.  Many  were  the  speculations  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  terror.  Some  suggested 
that  the  lamprey  eel  had  seized  her ;  others 
were  of  the  opinion  that  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Mosco  had  attacked  her.  To  all  their  in- 
quiries Mrs.  Flipflop  answered  only  by 
groans  and  shrill  cries,  for  like  all  hysterical 
natures,  the  attentions  of  her  anxious  friends 
only  increased  her  nervous  condition.  While 
they  were  crowding  about  her,  imploring 
her  to  relieve  their  anxiety,  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  quiet  voice  saying  in  tones  of 
authority : 
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"Stand  aside,  all  of  you,  and  don't  ask 
so  many  foolish  questions.  Mrs.  Flipflop 
is  not  hurt,  as  you  can  see;  she  has  only 
been  a  little  shaken  up,  and  if  you  will 
be  silent,  she  will  give  an  account  of  her- 
self." 

It  was  the  Master  of  the  House  who 
spoke  these  words,  and  there  was  such  an 
air  of  authority  about  him  that  they  all  fell 
back  at  a  little  distance  and  left  a  free 
space  about  the  agitated  goose.  As  for 
Mrs.  Flipflop  herself,  she  felt  at  once  the 
weight  of  Laddie's  stronger  nature,  and 
ceased  her  continual  moaning  and  shriek- 
ing. In  a  few  moments  she  rose  to  her  feet 
and  was  soon  her  natural  self.  She  was 
quite  proud  of  the  commotion  she  had 
caused,  and  told  her  story  with  great 
gusto  from  the  beginning,  when  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  visiting  Mrs.  Mosco, 
to  the  unfortunate  ending  of  her  expedi- 
tion, the  attack  by  the  strange  monster  that 
came  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

"It  was  the  lamprey  eel,"  exclaimed  the 
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bright-eyed  duck.  "  He  is  a  horrid  creature, 
and  I've  always  said  he  would  be  the  death 
of  some  of  us." 

"That  hasn't  come  to  pass  yet,"  said  the 
Master  quietly,  "and  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure.  It  was  not  the  lamprey  eel  that 
attacked  Mrs.  Flipflop." 

"Pray  how  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
the  bright-eyed  duck,  for  she  was  of  a 
spirited  nature  and  was  nettled  by  the 
Master's  positive  manner. 

"Because  I  saw  the  whole  thing,"  replied 
the  Master  of  the  House.  "It  couldn't 
possibly  have  been  the  eel,  for  he  wTas  rest- 
ing quietly  over  in  the  sluice-way,  sucking 
up  stones  with  that  hideous  mouth  of  his. 
I  saw  the  head  of  the  creature  as  he  snapped 
at  Mrs.  Flipflop's  foot,  and  it  was  not  an 
eel's  head." 

"Since  you  know  so  much  about  it,"  said 
the  bright-eyed  duck  pertly,  "suppose  you 
tell  us  what  it  was." 

"That  I  can't  do,"  replied  the  Master, 
"for  I  saw  only  his  head." 
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"I  didn't  suppose  there  was  anything 
you  didn't  know,"  muttered  the  duck  to 
herself,  but  she  thought  it  more  prudent 
not  to  say  it  aloud.  She  only  asked : 
"And  what  kind  of  a  head  did  he  have  ?" 

"He  had  a  long  neck,"  replied  the  Mas- 
ter, "  and  his  head  looked  rather  flat  on 
top  like  a  snake's ;  but  it  was  no  snake,  for 
the  glimpse  I  got  of  his  body  showed  it  to 
be  broad,  not  slender  like  a  snake's." 

Wallace  had  come  running  up  breathless 
while  the  Master  was  speaking,  and  broke 
into  the  conversation  in  his  usual  impulsive 
manner. 

"I  saw  it,  too,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  was  hunt- 
ing muskrats  in  the  meadow,  and  I  heard 
Mrs.  Flipflop  yell,  and  I  ran  up  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  I  saw  him  quite  plainly, 
and  he  had  a  great  round  head  with  awfully 
big,  sharp  teeth,  and  huge  eyes  that  he  kept 
rolling  about,  and  they  were  as  red  as 
fire.     And  he  had — " 

"That  is  enough,"  interrupted  the  Master 
of  the  House,  "considering  that  you  didn't 
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come  up  until  long  after  the  excitement 
was  over." 

"I  did  too,"  persisted  Wallace,  "I  saw 
him  just  as  plain  !" 

They  all  knew  Wallace's  impulsive  nature, 
and  were  so  sure  that  his  imagination  had 
drawn  this  fearful  picture  that  his  words 
had  no  weight  with  them. 

"He  is  yet  young  already,"  said  Mrs. 
Flipflop  good-naturedly.  "By  and  by  will 
he  know  much  more." 

Wallace  had  no  intention  of  telling  what 
was  untrue,  but  in  his  excitement  he  had 
imagined  the  dreadful  looking  monster  that 
he  described.  The  company  came  to  no 
agreement  in  the  matter.  Some,  and 
among  them  the  bright-eyed  duck,  believed 
it  to  have  been  the  lamprey  eel  that  caused 
Mrs.  Flipflop  such  terror,  while  others 
were  certain  that  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Mosco 
was  the  culprit.  Mrs.  Flipflop  herself  felt 
sure  that  she  knew  where  to  lay  the  blame, 
but  she  kept  her  thoughts  from  the  com- 
pany   generally.     "I    t'ink   it    was    Mrs. 
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Shiny  skin,"  she  said  to  the  Master  of  the 
House  in  an  undertone,  "but  speak  you 
not'ing." 

Now  that  Mrs.  Flipflop  had  fully  re- 
covered from  her  hysterical  fit,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  colony  were  in  their 
usual  contented  condition,  Laddie  felt  he 
would  be  needed  no  longer,  and  started  for 
home.  He  felt  anxious  about  his  chickens 
whenever  he  left  them  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  he  knew  hawks  and  crows  to  be 
knowing  birds,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
his  absence.  Although  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
guard  the  web-footed  colony  by  the  pond, 
he  took  it  upon  himself  to  look  after  them 
occasionally,  for  Douglas  was  so  fond  of 
chasing  squirrels  and  muskrats  that  Laddie 
feared  he  might  sometimes  be  tempted 
to  neglect  his  charges.  So  Laddie  started 
for  home,  followed  by  Wallace,  but  before 
they  had  gone  many  paces,  Wallace  caught 
sight  of  a  large  gray  squirrel  under  an  oak 
tree,  and  like  Douglas,  he  never  could  resist 
the   pleasure   of   chasing   one.     He   never 
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succeeded  in  catching  them  any  more  than 
Douglas  did,  but  it* was  exciting  all  the  same. 

Laddie  trotted  leisurely  along  by  him- 
self, looking  up  to  the  sky  occasionally  in 
search  of  hawks  or  crows,  but  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.  Squirrels  had  no  attraction 
for  him,  for  he  was  of  a  business-like  turn 
of  mind,  and,  as  he  had  been  trained  to 
watch  for  hawks  and  crows,  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  hunt  other  animals. 

As  the  Master  of  the  House  neared  his 
own  home,  he  caught  sight  of  the  family 
starting  out  for  a  drive.  Now  Laddie 
had  been  told  that  he  must  never  attempt 
to  follow  the  carriage,  for  it  was  a  thing 
he  did  not  understand.  He  always  became 
so  excited  that  he  forgot  to  look  out  for 
the  horse's  feet,  and  several  times  had 
barely  escaped  being  stepped  upon.  He 
had  never  had  occasion  to  follow  until  he 
came  to  live  with  Mrs.  Merton,  and  his 
solitary  life  on  the  farm,  tied  to  a  kennel, 
made  him  totally  ignorant  of  the  danger 
of  being  trodden  upon  by  horses. 
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Laddie  was  a  very  obedient  dog,  but,  as 
was  natural  in  a  dog  of  so  much  character, 
he  was  determined  and  impulsive,  and  his 
feelings  were  so  intense  that  he  sometimes 
forgot  everything  except  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  When  he  saw  the  children  and 
his  dear  mistress  whom  he  so  loved  starting 
out  for  a  drive,  he  forgot  everything  except 
the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  go  with  them. 

"Other  dogs  go  whenever  they  choose," 
said  Laddie  to  himself.  "  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  I  couldn't  go  just  this  once." 

Thus  reasoning,  the  Master  of  the  House 
bounded  after  the  carriage,  and  reached 
it  soon  after  it  had  left  the  driveway.  So 
delighted  was  he  at  the  prospect  of  a  good 
run,  that  he  circled  around  the  horse  and 
carriage,  giving  vent  to  his  excitement  by 
short,  sharp  cries  of  delight.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Merton  called  to  him  to  go  home,  but  so 
excited  was  he  that  he  was  deaf  to  her  com- 
mands, and  continued  to  circle  wildly 
around  the  horse,  varying  his  course  by 
occasional  jumps  at  the  horse's  nose,  with 
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the  intention  of  giving  him  an  affectionate 
lap. 

The  horse,  Prince,  was  good-natured  and 
kind,  and  liked  Laddie  in  his  place,  but  it 
is  expecting  too  much  of  a  spirited  horse 
to  allow  an  excited,  yelping  dog  to  circle 
about  under  his  very  feet,  to  say  nothing  of 
springing  at  his  nose.  So  Prince  became 
excited  in  his  turn,  and  although  he  did  his 
best  not  to  step  on  the  dog  circling  under  his 
feet,  there  suddenly  came  a  scream  of  pain 
from  the  Master  of  the  House,  and  he  was 
discovered  lying  disabled  by  the  roadside. 

The  carriage  was  quickly  stopped,  and 
the  wounded  dog  tenderly  lifted  in  and 
driven  home,  but  one  of  his  strong,  active 
legs,  that  a  moment  before  was  careering 
so  nimbly  about,  now  hung  limp  and  power- 
less. A  skilled  veterinary  surgeon  was 
telephoned  for,  and  the  maimed  dog  lay 
on  the  bed  made  for  him,  while  the  family 
hung  about,  tenderly  caring  for  him.  They 
were  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  relief, 
but  his  faithful  brown  eyes  followed  every 
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movement  with  the  appealing  expression 
that  sick  animals  have  when  they  are 
anxious. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  veterin- 
ary arrived,  for  he  lived  at  a  distance,  but 
he  came  at  last.  He  examined  the  wounded 
leg,  but  Mrs.  Merton  saw  no  hope  in  his  face 
as  he  finished  his  examination. 

"Did  you  ever  see  so  bad  a  wound  get 
well  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Merton  anxiously. 

"Madam,  I  never  saw  so  bad  a  wound," 
he  replied.  "It  is  a  compound  fracture, 
but  that  alone  would  not  be  so  serious.  The 
leg  is  so  badly  injured  besides,  that  I  can 
give  you  no  hope  of  saving  it.  The  most  I 
can  hope  for  is  to  get  it  into  a  sufficiently 
healthy  condition  to  amputate." 

"But  you  can  surely  save  his  life, 
doctor?"  asked  Mrs.  Merton  anxiously. 
"We  love  Laddie  dearly." 

"I  will  try,"  replied  the  doctor.  In 
spite  of  his  grave  view  of  the  case,  however, 
Mrs.  Merton  felt  that  he  would  be  able 
to  save  her  dog. 
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The  Master  of  the  House  was  laid  upon 
a  table,  and  the  surgeon  set  his  leg  and 
then  bandaged  it.  "He  will  suffer  as  long 
as  that  joint  is  open,"  he  said,  "but  I 
will  leave  him  an  opiate  so  that  he  may 
sleep." 

Laddie  was  very  restless,  moving  from 
place  to  place  on  three  legs,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  into  an  easy  position,  and  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  cry  of  pain.  The  opiate  did 
its  work,  and  at  last  the  suffering  dog  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  many  days  Laddie's  doctor  came  to 
dress  his  leg,  and  the  dog  patiently  bore 
what  had  to  be  done.  He  was  never 
muzzled,  as  most  dogs  would  have  been,  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  bite  his  doctor,  even 
when  hurt,  as  was  sometimes  unavoidable. 
Occasionally  he  started  up  in  pain,  but  the 
doctor,  who  understood  dogs  well,  would 
put  his  face  near  Laddie's  and  say:  "I 
wouldn't  make  a  fuss  about  it,"  and  patient 
Laddie  would  be  quiet  again. 

"I  think  it  remarkable  that  Laddie  is 
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so  good  about  it,  and  doesn't  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  you,"  remarked  Mrs.  Merton 
one  day  to  the  doctor.  "He  doesn't  show 
the  slightest  fear  of  you,  and  wags  his  tail 
when  he  sees  you  coming." 

"He  is  a  dog  of  good  courage  and  great 
intelligence,"     replied    the    doctor.      "He 
knows   I   come   to   help   him   out   of   his 
trouble." 

Courage  and  intelligence  were  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  Master  of 
the  House.  His  helpless  condition,  instead 
of  making  him  fretful,  seemed  to  bring 
out  all  his  lovable  qualities,  and  every 
member  of  the  houshold  seemed  to  love 
him  better  than  ever,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

At  last  came  a  day  when  the  veterinary 
said  :  "I  can  give  you  some  encouragement 
now.  The  danger  from  blood-poisoning  is 
over,  and  I  have  hopes  of  saving  Laddie's 
leg.  It  will  probably  be  stiff,  the  joint 
was  so  injured,  but  four  legs  are  better  than 
three,  even  if  he  limps  a  little." 
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As  the  weeks  wore  away,  however,  the 
doctor  gave  still  more  encouragement.  Not 
only  would  Laddie's  leg  be  saved,  but  he 
would  probably  not  even  limp.  It  would 
be  a  much  scarred  leg,  but  a  sound  one. 


CHAPTER  X 

LADDIE'S  wounds  continued  to  im- 
prove, but  he  still  hobbled  about  on 
three  legs,  and  had  to  be  carried  over 
the  stairs  for  fear  he  might  slip  on  the 
polished  oak  and  undo  all  that  had  been 
gained.  He  had  a  large,  sunny  room  up- 
stairs all  to  himself,  and  the  air  was  kept 
cool  and  pure.  There  was  also  a  little 
veranda  leading  out  from  it,  and  the  door 
to  this  was  kept  wide  open,  so  that  Laddie 
could  go  in  and  out  of  it  as  he  pleased. 
A  large  marrow  bone  was  always  kept  there 
for  him  to  gnaw  whenever  he  felt  inclined, 
and  certainly  no  dog  could  desire  better 
quarters.  The  Master  of  the  House  ap- 
preciated all  this,  but  in  spite  of  these 
pleasant  surroundings,  there  were  times 
when  he  would  gaze  listlessly  out  of  the 
window,  or  watch  from  his  veranda  the 
hawks  and  crows  sailing  by. 
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Whenever  a  hawk  or  crow  appeared,  it 
was  hard  for  Laddie  to  be  patient,  and  he 
would  watch  them  out  of  sight,  whining 
to  himself.  It  was  harder  still  for  him  to 
submit  to  be  carried  over  the  stairs,  and 
very  mortified  the  big  dog  looked  as  he  was 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  coachman,  who  was 
devoted  to  him.  Laddie  was  sure  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  could  go  over  the  stairs 
as  well  as  ever,  but  his  doctor's  orders  must 
be  obeyed,  so  he  submitted  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible. 

While  things  were  in  this  condition,  the 
Master  lay  one  cool  autumn  evening  on 
his  veranda.  There  was  a  bright  moon 
shining,  and  the  objects  about  him  stood 
out  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  broad  day. 
Laddie  looked  down  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  woods  beyond,  through  which  he  had 
chased  many  a  hawk  and  crow,  and  a 
great  longing  seized  him  to  visit  his  old 
haunts  once  more. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  downstairs  entertain- 
ing some  friends,  the  children  were  safe  in 
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bed,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Laddie  from  taking  a  quiet  stroll  by  himself. 
So  with  his  usual  decision  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  project. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  I  can't  go  over 
the  stairs  on  three  legs  if  I  am  careful," 
he  thought ;  "and  if  my  mistress  knew  how 
I  am  pining  for  a  little  exercise,  she  would 
be  the  first  one  to  let  me  go." 

Hopping  cautiously  from  step  to  step, 
Laddie  reached  the  hall  below  in  safety.  A 
few  more  steps  took  him  to  the  front  door; 
the  broad  veranda  was  soon  crossed,  the 
few  steps  that  led  down  to  the  lawn  were 
descended  in  safety,  and  Laddie  felt  the 
cool,  smooth  grass  under  his  feet.  His 
first  move  was  to  lie  down  and  stretch  and 
roll,  his  bandaged  leg,  as  it  waved  in  the 
air,  looking  whiter  than  ever  in  the  moon- 
light. How  good  the  cool,  moist  grass 
did  feel  to  him  !  And  how  pleasant  it  was 
to  act  once  more  as  other  dogs  did. 

When  Laddie  had  rolled  to  his  heart's 
content  and   rubbed    his   ruff   against   the 
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damp  grass,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  shook  him- 
self, and  then  started  down  the  lane  towards 
the  woods  he  so  dearly  loved. 

To  one  who  does  not  know  them  well, 
it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  woods  one  would 
find  perfect  silence  at  night,  but  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  at  that 
hour  know  better.  It  is  the  time  when  many 
of  the  timid  dwellers  there  set  forth  to 
earn  their  living.  Laddie  understood  all 
about  this,  and  as  he  kept  on  his  way, 
occasionally  a  mouse  or  a  mole  ran  across 
his  path,  or  squealed  with  fear  as  he  came 
suddenly  upon  it.  Sometimes  an  owl  hooted 
from  a  high  tree,  for  in  the  nighttime 
owls  carry  on  their  business. 

On  and  on  went  the  Master  of  the  House, 
for  he  knew  exactly  where  he  wanted  to 
go.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  wToods  was 
a  shallow  pool  that  was  a  favorite  spot  with 
him.  In  the  early  summer  the  edges  were 
pink  with  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the 
Sabbatia,  and  later  on  came  the  glowing 
red  cardinal  flowers.     Laddie  loved  to  lie 
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down  on  the  borders  of  the  pond  and  cool 
his  heated  coat.  It  was  long  since  he  had 
been  able  to  have  this  pleasure,  and  he  was 
eager  to  renew  it. 

Yes,  there  was  the  pond,  just  as  beauti- 
ful as  ever,  and  the  happy  dog  lay  down  in 
the  cool  water,  not  caring  if  it  did  soak 
through  his  bandage.  As  he  enjoyed  his 
bath  and  drank  in  the  fragrant  air,  he 
suddenly  pricked  his  ears  forward  and  lis- 
tened attentively.  A  familiar  noise  reached 
him,  one  he  had  not  heard  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  the  sound  of  many  dogs  laughing. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Master  of 
the  House  had  heard  those  familiar  tones,  — 
not  since  he  had  lived  on  the  old  farm,  — 
and  a  sudden  desire  to  mingle  with  his  own 
kind  seized  him.  Hastily  rising  and  shaking 
the  water  from  his  long  coat,  he  set  out 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. The  woods  were  dense  and  the  un- 
derbrush close,  and  occasionally  he  struck 
a  patch  of  the  troublesome  bull-brier,  but 
so  intent  was  he  on   his  object   that   he 
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paid  no  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
journey,  but  pushed  his  way  through  every- 
thing that  stood  in  his  path. 

The  laughter  died  away  at  intervals, 
but  occasionally  a  fresh  burst  reached  the 
Master's  ears  and  made  him  hasten  to 
join  the  merrymakers. 

He  was  close  upon  them  now,  and  he  could 
hear  their  voices  quite  plainly,  although 
all  talked  together,  making  such  a  noise 
that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what 
any  one  said.  Gradually,  however,  the 
hubbub  ceased,  and  one  voice  alone  was 
heard.  Laddie  crept  up  to  the  wall  that, 
separated  him  from  the  assembled  party 
and  listened  attentively.  The  speaker's 
voice  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  him, 
but  he  thought  he  must  be  mistaken.  He 
stood  on  his  well  hind  leg  and  looked  over 
the  top  of  the  wall.  No,  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, the  speaker  was  no  other  than  our 
friend  little  Wallace,  who  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  dogs,  and  was  enter- 
taining  them    by    an    account    of   himself 
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and  his  friends,  especially  of  his  friends, 
for  Wallace  was  not  a  conceited  dog.  He 
was  young  and  did  many  foolish  things,  but 
he  usually  had  more  to  say  about  his  friends 
than  about  himself.  Laddie  listened  with 
great  interest,  for  Wallace  was  at  that  mo- 
ment giving  an  account  of  a  fight  Doug- 
las had  been  in,  where  he  came  out  vic- 
torious, after  having  vanquished  several 
large-sized  dogs,  and  put  to  flight  an  en- 
raged bull  that  had  attacked  him. 

It  was  evident  by  their  amused  expres- 
sions that  his  listeners  understood  well  that 
Wallace,  in  his  love  or  his  friend,  was  draw- 
ing largely  on  his  imagination,  but  they 
were  being  pleasantly  entertained.  The 
Master  of  the  House  himself  always  ad- 
hered strictly  to  facts,  and  it  annoyed  him 
to  hear  peace-loving  Douglas  described  as 
a  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  dog,  when  he 
never  began  a  fight  himself. 

When  the  subject  of  Douglas'  powers 
was  exhausted,  Laddie  supposed  that  Wal- 
lace  would   end   his   speech,  but   Wallace 
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had  no  such  intentions.  To  the  surprise 
and  mortification  of  Laddie,  Wallace  turned 
his  discourse  upon  him.  "Douglas  is 
all  right,"  he  continued,  "but  talking 
of  fighters,  you  ought  to  see  the  Master 
of  the  House.  Douglas  isn't  a  circumstance 
to  him.  Why,  I've  seen  him  handle  a 
dozen  dogs  at  a  time,  and  most  of  them 
mastiffs.  Before  he'd  been  here  a  fort- 
night he  had  fought  every  dog  of  any  size 
in  the  neighborhood.  WThy,  it  was  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  knocked  out  six  bull- 
dogs in  as  many  minutes — " 

"Don't  waste  any  more  breath  in  trying 
to  give  me  a  reputation,"  said  the  Master 
of  the  House.  "As  I  have  been  under  the 
doctor's  care  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and  go 
about  on  three  legs  now,  it  wouldn't  seem 
likely  that  I  could  do  much  fighting.  I 
can  only  remember  one  fight  that  I  was 
ever  in,  and  then  I  was  bowled  over  before 
I  knew  what  had  happened  to  me,  and  one 
of  my  front  teeth  was  missing." 

The  whole  assembly  turned  with  surprise 
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to  look  at  the  speaker,  whose  head  and  fore- 
paws  only  were  visible  above  the  wall,  but 
not  one  of  them  was  more  surprised  than 
little  Wallace,  who,  ashamed  to  be  detected 
in  his  foolish  boasting  about  his  friends, 
slunk  through  the  crowd  and  passed  out 
of  sight. 

The  Master  of  the  House  easily  jumped 
over  the  wall  and  came  into  full  view.  In 
spite  of  his  bandaged  leg  and  his  limp,  he 
seemed  to  bear  full  title  to  his  name,  for 
he  looked  every  inch  the  Master  and  the 
gentleman,  with  his  noble  head  held  well  up 
and  his  masterful  manner. 

"I  know  you  by  reputation,  gentlemen," 
he  began  courteously,  "although  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before. 
Am  I  not  addressing  the  members  of  the 
'Bark  and  Whine  Club'?" 

The  president  of  the  club,  a  stately  St. 
Bernard,  came  forward  and  welcomed  the 
newcomer.  He  courteously  invited  him 
to  join  their  circle,  and  hoped  they  would 
have  the  honor  of  receiving  him  as  a  member 
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of  the  club.  "  You  see  your  reputation  has 
preceded  you,"  he  said  politely.  "Not 
entirely  through  our  friend  Wallace,"  and 
here  a  laugh  arose  from  the  other  members. 
When  it  ceased,  the  president  continued : 
"We  have  heard  of  your  devotion  to  your 
former  master,  and  your  skill  in  guarding 
poultry  yards.  We  have  also  heard  of  your 
courage  and  patience  since  you  were  laid  up 
with  your  severe  wound,  and  we  should  be 
proud  to  have  you  relate  to  us  some  of 
the  experiences  of  your  eventful  life." 

"I  have  not  much  to  tell  of  my  own  ex- 
periences," began  the  Master  modestly, 
"for  I  have  seen  little  of  the  world,  as  I 
have  always,  until  I  came  here,  been  a 
working  dog ;  but  if  agreeable  to  you  all,  I 
will  tell  you  about  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  quick- 
witted dogs  I  ever  knew." 

The  whole  company  began  to  clamor 
for  his  story,  and  after  seating  himself  in 
a  place  where  all  could  hear  and  see  him, 
Laddie  began  his  tale. 
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"I  shall  tell  you,"  he  said,  "about  a 
Scotch  collie  who  lived  on  a  farm  near  the 
one  where  I  was  born  and  lived  until  I 
came  here.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  as  fine  a  ruff  as  you  ever  saw.  He 
was  good-natured,  too,  and  a  steady,  hard- 
working fellow.  It  was  from  him  that  I 
learned  what  I  know  about  keeping  the 
hawks  and  crows  away  from  the  poultry, 
although  my  old  master  thought  I  learned 
it  all  from  him. 

"This  dog's  name  was  Rob,  and  he  was 
never  idle  a  moment.  There  were  no  other 
dogs  on  the  place,  and  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  go  visiting.  I  occasionally  called 
on  him,  and  that  is  how  I  happened  to 
know  him.  You  never  saw  a  dog  kept  as 
busy  as  he  was.  Looking  after  the  poultry 
is  enough  for  a  dog  to  do,  but  there  were 
many  other  things  besides  that  for  him  to 
attend  to. 

"Rob's  master  made  a  little  cart  to  carry 
the  milk  about  in.  They  kept  several 
cows,  and  of  course  Rob  had  to  take  them 
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to  the  pasture  in  the  morning  and  go  for 
them  again  at  night.  Then  the  milk  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  customers  who  bought 
it,  and  Rob  was  harnessed  to  the  cart  and 
drew  it.  His  master  had  a  son,  as  dis- 
agreeable a  boy  as  I  ever  saw.  He  was  too 
lazy  to  carry  the  milk  himself,  so  his  father 
made  the  cart  for  him.  The  worst  thing 
about  him  was  that  he  was  ill-natured,  and 
he  used  to  abuse  poor  Rob  shamefully,  and 
his  father  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

"I  once  said  to  him:  'Rob,  your  teeth 
were  made  to  use ;  why  don't  you  use  them, 
and  teach  that  disagreeable  youngster  his 
place  ? ' 

"He  answered  in  his  deliberate  way: 
'I  know  that  my  teeth  were  made  to  use, 
and  so  were  my  brains.  When  the  right 
time  comes,  I  will  use  my  brains,  but  the 
time  hasn't  come  yet.' 

1  It  will  come  too  late  for  you  to  get  any 
benefit  from  them,'  I  answered.  'They 
will  work  you  to  death  long  before  then.' 

k:'The  time  did  come,  however,  and  Rob 
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took  advantage  of  it.  One  day  the  boy 
was  leaving  his  milk  at  the  hotel  where 
the  summer  boarders  were  sitting  on  the 
veranda.  As  Rob  stood  there  harnessed 
to  the  cart,  a  beautifully  dressed  lady 
started  up  from  her  seat  on  the  veranda 
and  rushed  up  to  him,  exclaiming:  'My 
beautiful  Chief  !  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  find 
you  again  !'  And  down  she  went  in  the 
dust  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Rob  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  He 
saw  that  the  lady  had  lost  a  dog  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond  and  who  looked  like 
him,  so  he  resolved  to  act  the  part.  He 
laid  his  head  against  her  arm  and  licked 
her  hand,  crying  out  (but  of  course  nobody 
understood  what  he  said)  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  his  dear  mistress  again.  In  fact,  he 
went  almost  crazy  over  her. 

"The  boy  didn't  know  what  to  say  when 
the  lady  told  him  that  Rob  was  her  dog, 
that  had  been  stolen  from  her,  and  that  she 
should  have  him  back  again;  but  he  told 
his  father  all  about  it,  and  it  was  not  many 
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hours  before  the  lady  appeared  on  the  farm 
to  claim  her  dog.  Of  course  Rob  was  not 
the  dog  she  had  lost,  but  she  thought  he 
was,  and  Rob  did  his  part  so  well  that 
everybody  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  it, 
or  the  dog  wouldn't  have  been  so  glad  to  see 
her.  Now  it  happened  that  Rob's  master 
had  bought  him  at  a  low  price  from  a 
man  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  man  wouldn't 
have  parted  with  such  a  handsome  dog 
if  he  hadn't  stolen  him.  He  tried  to 
make  the  lady  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Rob  to  be  her  lost 
dog,  as  he  had  had  him  since  he  was  a 
puppy. 

"The  lady  was  determined,  however,  and 
said  to  him:  'My  dog  had  two  tricks,  and 
if  he  does  them  will  you  believe  that  he  is 
my  Chief  ?  One  is  that  when  I  ask  him 
what  kind  of  a  dog  he  is,  he  makes  no  sign 
until  I  say,  "Scotch  collie,"  and  then  he 
barks  twice.  The  other  is  to  tell  where  he 
lives.     When  I  mention  "Boston"  he  rolls 
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over  twice.  If  he  does  these  tricks  directly, 
will  you  agree  that  he  is  my  dog  ? ' 

"The  man  knew  that  Rob  had  no  tricks 
of  any  kind,  and  agreed  to  the  bargain. 
Now  Rob  had  taken  in  every  word.  When 
the  lady  mentioned  the  different  breeds  of 
dogs,  he  was  silent  until  she  said  *  Scotch 
collie,'  and  then  he  gave  two  loud  barks. 
He  did  the  other  equally  well,  rolling 
over  twice  when  the  lady  said  'Boston.' 

"So  Rob's  wits  saved  him,  and  he  left 
his  old  life  of  slavery  and  went  to  a  home 
where  every  comfort  and  luxury  were  his. 
The  lady  thought  the  world  of  him  and 
nothing  was  too  good  for  him." 

The  company  applauded  this  story 
heartily,  and  while  they  were  all  talking 
pleasantly  together,  Wallace  reappeared, 
and  accompanied  the  Master  of  the  House 
home.  Laddie  was  not  allowed  to  depart, 
however,  until  he  had  been  cordially  in- 
vited to  repeat  his  visit.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  the  two  collies  reached 
home,  and  they  found  the  family  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  absence  of  the  Master  of  the  House 
was  no  sooner  discovered  than  a 
general  hue  and  cry  was  raised. 
Every  corner  of  the  premises  was  searched, 
and  calls  for  Laddie  were  heard  in  every 
direction ;  but  for  the  first  time  since  his 
sojourn  there,  Laddie  failed  to  respond. 
Various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  absence.  Mrs.  Merton  be- 
lieved that  he  had  ventured  out  for  a 
stroll,  and  that  either  he  had  injured  his 
wounded  leg  and  was  not  able  to  reach 
home,  or  else  he  had  been  set  upon  by  a 
larger  dog  and  disabled.  The  coachman 
thought  he  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  and 
was  lying  disabled  by  the  roadside.  All 
fully  believed  that  something  had  happened 
to  him  to  prevent  his  reaching  home,  or 
he  would  have  been  there. 

After  every  place  had  been  searched  with- 
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out  any  sign  of  the  missing  dog,  the  coach- 
man proposed  that  he  should  take  a  horse 
and  carriage  and  drive  through  the  town, 
and  Mrs.  Merton  agreed  that  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Be- 
fore he  left,  the  coachman  telephoned  to 
several  of  his  friends  who  kept  dogs  to  ask 
if  Laddie  had  been  seen  there,  but  he 
had  not  been  to  any  of  the  places.  So 
sure  was  Mrs.  Merton  that  her  dog  was 
injured  again,  that  she  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  telephone  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  as  he  lived  at  a  distance,  and  ad- 
vise him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
start  at  a  moment's  notice  with  whatever 
he  might  require  for  a  wounded  dog.  On 
second  thoughts,  however,  she  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
coachman  returned. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Merton,  as  she  anx- 
iously paced  her  veranda,  as  if  the  carriage 
would  never  return,  and  every  few  minutes 
she  called  Laddie's  name  in  such  beseech- 
ing  tones   that   if   they    had    reached    his 
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ears,  he  would  have  come  at  his  utmost 
speed.  The  dog's  helpless  condition  made 
her  so  fear  for  his  safety  that  there  was 
no  form  of  suffering  she  did  not  imagine. 
At  last,  long  after  midnight,  she  heard 
the  rumble  of  approaching  wheels,  and  the 
bright  moonlight  showed  her  that  it  was 
her  own  carriage  coming  up  the  driveway. 
"Did  you  find  him  ?"  she  eagerly  called,  as 
soon  as  the  coachman  was  within  hearing. 

"No,  m'am,"  replied  the  coachman 
sadly.  "I  drove  all  over  town,  but  never 
a  sight  of  him  did  I  get." 

At  that  moment  a  loud,  joyous  barking 
was  heard  in  the  full  voice  of  the  Master 
of  the  House,  and  from  the  direction  of 
the  woods  came  the  missing  dog.  Laddie 
seemed  more  overflowing  with  life  and 
health  than  ever  before,  and  he  rushed 
toward  his  mistress  and  threw  himself  upon 
her,  to  express  his  joy  at  seeing  her  again. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  tried  to  explain 
in  the  animal  language.  "I  have  been  shut 
up  for  so  long  and  have  suffered  so  much, 
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that  now  that  I  feel  well  and  strong  again,  I 
just  had  to  go  off  to  the  beautiful  woods." 

Although  Mrs.  Merton  didn't  under- 
stand the  words  Laddie  said,  she  knew 
what  he  was  trying  to  tell  her,  and  said 
kindly  as  she  caressed  him:  "I  can't 
blame  you,  Laddie.  It  must  be  hard  for  a 
vigorous  dog  like  you  to  be  shut  up  for  so 
long,  but  don't  give  us  such  a  fright  again," 
and  the  affectionate  dog  promised  that  he 
would  not. 

After  this,  however,  she  resolved  to  give 
him  more  liberty,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
stroll  about  the  place  at  his  pleasure. 

A  short  time  after  this  eventful  evening 
the  children  became  greatly  interested  in  a 
family  that  lived  on  a  neighboring  farm. 
They  lived  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  farm,  wThich  was  not  a  large  one,  and 
everybody  who  is  acquainted  with  country 
ways  knows  that  they  mean  hard  work, 
and  very  little  ready  money.  If  the  farm 
supplies  a  living,  it  is  about  all  that  is  to 
be  expected.     The  children  in  the  family 
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worked,  too,  and  Mrs.  Merton,  who  under- 
stood well  how  much  pleasure  such  chil- 
dren were  denied,  did  all  in  her  power  to 
give  them  good  times.  Whenever  her  chil- 
dren went  to  the  circus,  these  children 
from  the  farm  went  too,  and  many  a  happy 
hour  they  owed  to  her  thoughtfulness. 

Misfortune  came  to  the  family  on  the 
little  farm  one  day.  A  severe  thunder- 
storm came  up,  and  the  lightning  struck 
the  barn  and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  with 
all  the  summer's  crop  of  hay  in  it.  For- 
tunately it  happened  in  the  daytime,  when 
the  two  cows  were  at  pasture  and  the 
horse  working  on  the  farm. 

As  is  usual  in  the  country,  the  neighbors 
all  lent  a  hand  and  helped  to  rebuild  the 
barn;  then,  all  contributing  what  they 
could  spare,  they  filled  the  new  barn  with 
hay.  In  spite  of  all  this  help,  however, 
the  family  was  still  behindhand,  for  the 
father  was  taken  with  a  long  illness,  and 
the  children  were  too  young  to  carry  on 
the  farm  work.     With  the  mother's  assist- 
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ance  they  managed  to  get  in  the  autumn 
crops,  but  it  was  hard  work,  and  although 
they  did  their  best,  they  found  it  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Joe  was  a  kind-hearted  boy,  and  when 
he  saw  the  farm  children  hard  at  work 
while  he  was  at  play,  he  felt  very  sorry 
for  them.  One  day  he  spoke  to  Mother 
about  it  and  told  her  that  he  had  been 
thinking  about  them  and  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  them. 

"I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  them  the  money  I  have  been  saving 
to  buy  a  Flexible  Flyer  for  next  winter," 
he  said.     "  My  old  sled  will  do  well  enough." 

"I  have  got  ever  so  much  money  in  my 
savings-bank,"  said  Doppy,  "and  I  shall 
give  it  all  to  those  poor  little  children." 

"That  is  all  very  nice,"  replied  Mother, 
"and  we  will  think  it  over  and  find  some 
way  of  helping  them  out." 

So  Mother  thought  it  over,  and  the  next 
day  she  told  the  children  of  a  plan  that 
had  occurred  to  her. 
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"You  can  give  them  a  '  pound  party,' ' 
she  said.  "You  can  tell  all  your  friends 
about  it  and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  con- 
tribute. Give  them  a  surprise  party,  and 
ask  everybody  to  take  a  pound  of  some- 
thing, no  matter  what.  That  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  country,  and  it  will  carry 
them  a  long  way  into  the  winter." 

The  idea  pleased  the  children  greatly, 
and  every  kind  of  food  was  suggested 
before  they  could  decide  on  what  they 
would  donate.  At  last  Joe  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  Doppy 
decided  upon  a  pound  of  candy,  as  she 
herself  would  have  preferred  it  to  anything 
else.  She  effected  a  compromise  with  Joe, 
however,  by  agreeing  to  take  a  pound  of 
candy  and  a  pound  of  tea.  Mother  agreed 
to  send  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  so  they  felt 
they  had  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  next  step  was  to  tell  their  friends 
of  the  surprise  party  and  ask  them  to  con- 
tribute. This  was  a  pleasant  duty,  and 
they  were  overjoyed  at  the  generous  re- 
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sponse  to  their  calls.  One  day  a  discussion 
arose  between  the  two  children  as  to  the 
propriety  of  asking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon, 
an  elderly  couple  without  children,  to  con- 
tribute. Doppy  was  eager  to  do  so,  but 
Joe  opposed  the  plan. 

"It  will  be  of  no  use,  Mother,"  he  said, 
"for  he  hates  children,  and  all  we  will 
get  by  it  is  to  be  sent  off  the  place." 

"What  makes  you  think  he  hates  chil- 
dren?" asked  Mother. 

"Because  some  of  us  fellows  were  in  his 
grove  one  day,"  replied  Joe,  "and  he  was 
as  cross  as  anything,  and  sent  us  off,  and 
told  us  that  if  he  ever  caught  us  there 
again  we'd  find  ourselves  in  trouble." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  his  grove?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,"  replied  Joe. 

Mother,  however,  knew  boys  well,  and  a 
little  questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  boys  had  been  trying  to  catch  some  of 
the  gray  squirrels  that  Mr.  Harmon  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  with  the  hope  of  taming. 
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"We  didn't  mean  to  hurt  them,"  ex- 
plained Joe;  "we  just  wanted  to  tame 
them." 

"He  probably  preferred  to  do  his  own 
taming,"  replied  Mrs.  Merton,  "and  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  were  willing  to  have 
half  a  dozen  boys  chasing  his  pet  squirrels, 
particularly  as  the  grove  was  close  to  the 
house." 

"I  don't  believe  he  likes  children,  all  the 
same,"  persisted  Joe. 

"You  don't  know  until  you  try,"  said 
Mother. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  his  eyes,"  said 
Joe,  "and  he  looks  cross.  He  spoke  very 
sternly  to  us  boys." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  she  replied.  "I 
should  speak  sternly  if  I  found  half  a  dozen 
boys  racing  over  my  place  and  frightening 
my  squirrels." 

Dorothy  had  been  listening  to  this  con- 
versation with  great  interest,  and  suddenly 
broke  into  the  conversation.  "Doppy  isn't 
at  all  afraid  of  Mr.   Harmon,"  she  said ; 
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"and  one  day  when  I  just  walked  up  to 
the  porch  to  see  their  parrot,  Mrs.  Harmon 
gave  Doppy  a  piece  of  candy  and  told  me 
to  run  home." 

Joe  laughed  aloud  at  this  mark  of  the 
interest  Mrs.  Harmon  took  in  children, 
and  Mother  looked  amused,  too,  as  she 
said:  "Neither  of  you  need  be  afraid  of 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Harmon.  If  you  behave 
well,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  polite  to  you." 

So  one  afternoon  Joe  and  Doppy  set 
forth  to  make  their  call.  It  was  a  beautiful 
place,  kept  so  perfectly  that  one  stepped 
with  the  greatest  care  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  order.  Every  bush  and  shrub  was 
trimmed  with  the  utmost  neatness,  and 
even  the  trees  apparently  shed  no  leaves  to 
mar  the  walks  and  driveway. 

The  children  were  ushered  into  a  very 
handsome  room,  where  heavy  rugs  covered 
the  polished  floor,  and  pictures  and  rich 
draperies  gave  the  apartment  an  elegant 
air.  They  seated  themselves  carefully  on 
the    simplest    looking    chairs    they    could 
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find,  while  the  maid  went  to  announce 
them  to  Mr.  Harmon.  Mrs.  Harmon, 
she  informed  them,  was  not  at  home. 

Joe's  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  recalled 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  Mr.  Harmon, 
and  he  was  wondering  if  he  would  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  boys  that  gentle- 
man had  ordered  off  his  place,  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Harmon  was  tall  and  broad,  and 
had  white  hair  that  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  dark  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks. 

"Well,  children,  how  are  you?"  he 
began  in  a  pleasant  voice,  quite  different 
from  the  gruff  tones  with  which  he  had 
ordered  the  boys  off  his  premises.  "Mrs. 
Harmon,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  at  home." 
And  seating  himself  in  a  large  armchair,  he 
lifted  the  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 

"Oh  !  that  doesn't  matter,"  began  Joe, 
and  then  he  thought  that  it  was  not  very 
polite  to  say  that  it  didn't  matter  whether 
Mrs.  Harmon  were  at  home  or  not,  so  he 
became  confused. 
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"That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have 
come  on  business,"  said  Mr.  Harmon 
good-naturedly,  "so  out  with  it,  my  boy." 

Before  Joe  could  answer,  however,  Doppy, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  gazing  earnestly 
into  Mr.  Harmon's  face,  exclaimed  in  her 
most  decided  manner:  "I  like  Mr.  Har- 
mon's eyes,  Joe,  and  he  is  not  at  all  cross 
looking." 


D 


CHAPTER  XII 

OROTHY  wondered  why  Mr.  Har- 
mon laughed  at  her  remark,  but  Joe 
understood  very  well  why  he  did, 
and  became  quite  embarrassed.  Mr.  Har- 
mon, however,  was  not  at  all  displeased,  and 
was  so  kind  and  genial  that  Joe  told  him 
all  about  the  pound-party. 

"Will  you  give  something  to  the  party, 
Mr.  Harmon?"  asked  Dorothy.  "If 
everybody  gives  a  pound  of  something, 
there  will  be  heaps  and  heaps  of  things." 

"What  do  you  think  I  had  better 
bring?"    asked  Mr.  Harmon. 

"I  think  they  would  like  candy  the  best  of 
all,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "but  mother  says 
we  must  give  them  something  they  can  eat." 

"Can't  they  eat  candy?"  asked  Mr. 
Harmon,  appearing  to  be  surprised.  "If 
they  can't,  they  are  the  first  children  I 
ever  saw  who  couldn't." 
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"Of  course  they  can,  but  so  much  candy 
would  make  them  sick,  you  know.  Doppy 
is  going  to  take  a  pound  of  candy  to  them," 
said  the  little  girl  seriously. 

"Oh,  a  pound  of  candy  will  not  go  very 
far  with  four  children,"  said  Mr.  Harmon, 
"they  ought  to  have  at  least  a  pound 
apiece.  Suppose  I  take  four  pounds  of 
candy  and  a  barrel  of  flour." 

"A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  much  more 
than  a  pound,"  said  Doppy. 

"Well,  then,  I  can  take  a  pound  apiece, 
four  pounds  of  flour,  and  four  pounds  of 
candy." 

"That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Doppy. 

As  Joe  looked  at  Mr.  Harmon  smiling 
down  upon  the  little  girl  in  his  lap,  he 
wondered  how  he  could  have  thought  him 
cross  looking ;  and  as  for  the  little  girl 
herself,  she  was  as  much  at  ease  with  him 
as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life. 

Soon  Mr.  Harmon  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  see  his  aviary.  Joe  wondered 
what  that  might  be,  and  his  little  sister, 
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who  spoke  her  mind  on  all  occasions,  said : 
"I  never  saw  an  aviary  in  all  my  life." 

"If  you  have  lived  all  your  life  without 
seeing  one,  it  is  time  you  did,  if  you  are 
ever  going  to,"  replied  Mr.  Harmon, 
as  he  carried  the  little  girl  into  a  part  of 
the  piazza  that  they  entered  through  an 
open  door.  The  walls  were  all  of  glass, 
and  flowering  plants  were  grouped  about 
the  sides,  while  trailing  vines  hung  from 
the  ceiling.  In  the  center  of  the  conser- 
vatory stood  an  immense  gilded  bird  cage. 
It  had  a  dome  like  a  cupola,  and  at  one 
side  of  the  cage  was  a  large  wheel  on  which 
were  many  perches,  which  revolved  as  the 
birds  hopped  from  one  to  another. 

The  little  girl  looked  about  her  on  every 
side  and  peered  behind  the  large  plants  as 
if  seeking  for  something.  "Where  is  the 
aviary?"    she  said  at  last. 

"Why,  there  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Harmon, 
pointing  to  the  bird  cage. 

"Oh  !"  said  the  little  girl,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  ' 
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"What  did  you  think  it  was,  Doppy?" 
asked  Joe.  "Did  you  think  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  bite  you  ?  " 

"Doppy  didn't  know,"  she  answered,  but 
later  on,  as  they  walked  home  together,  she 
informed  her  brother  that  she  thought  it 
was  a  kind  of  bear. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  the 
birds,  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  all 
living  in  perfect  harmony.  One  little  Ger- 
man Siskin,  or  Zeisig  as  he  is  called  in 
Germany,  took  it  upon  himself  to  work 
the  wheel  by  stepping  from  one  perch  to 
another,  as  a  horse  works  a  treadmill.  So 
intent  on  his  business  was  he,  that  he  did 
not  stop  until  he  had  the  wheel  whirling 
with  such  speed  that  the  other  birds  dared 
not  keep  on.  One  little  canary,  however, 
enjoyed  the  sport  as  much  as  the  Siskin 
did,  and  hung  on  with  her  tiny  claws, 
although  she  found  it  hard  to  keep  her 
balance,  and  her  feathers  fairly  whistled  in 
the  wind.  When  the  Siskin  was  exhausted 
from  his  efforts,  he  stopped  to  rest  and 
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take  a  hasty  lunch,  but  he  was  soon  at  it 
again,  and  the  little  canary  was  ready  for 
another  ride. 

The  birds  were  tame,  and  ate  hemp  seed 
not  only  from  Mr.  Harmon's  hand,  but 
from  the  children's,  too.  Some  time  was 
passed  in  watching  the  birds,  and  Mr. 
Harmon  asked  them  if  they  would  like 
some  cookies  for  lunch. 

"Doppy  would  rather  have  a  bird,"  re- 
plied the  little  girl. 

"Why,  Doppy,  aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  ask  for  a  bird  ?"  exclaimed  her 
brother. 

"Doppy  didn't  ask  for  a  bird,"  replied 
the  little  girl. 

"Well,  it's  all  the  same,"  said  her 
brother,  "isn't  it,  Mr.  Harmon?" 

"Suppose  we  have  some  cookies  now," 
said  Mr.  Harmon,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
dining  room.  On  the  sideboard  stood  a 
china  jar  rilled  with  cookies  and  fancy 
biscuits,  and  each  of  the  children  was  pro- 
vided with  a  plate  and  a  generous  supply 
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from  the  contents  of  the  china  jar. 
Dorothy  sat  in  Mr.  Harmon's  lap  and  he 
held  the  plate  for  her,  while  Joe  sat  in  a 
low  chair  by  their  side.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  this  pleasant  occupation,  and 
the  children  were  chattering  freely  to  Mr. 
Harmon  about  the  dogs  and  the  horrid 
looking  lamprey  eel,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mosco  who  ate  up  the  pretty  goslings  and 
ducklings,  Mrs.  Harmon  entered  the  room. 
She  seemed  surprised  to  see  the  children 
there,  but  spoke  pleasantly  to  them,  and 
said  she  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Children  have  a  way  of  knowing  people, 
very  much  as  animals,  particularly  dogs, 
do.  They  feel  what  they  are,  although 
they  could  not  put  their  thoughts  into 
words.  These  two  children  felt  that  Mrs. 
Harmon  was  not  so  glad  to  see  them  as  Mr. 
Harmon  was,  and  they  also  felt  that  it 
would  annoy  her  if  they  happened  to  drop 
any  crumbs  upon  the  elegant  rug  under 
their  feet. 

Knowing  all  this,  Joe  took  the  greatest 
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care  to  keep  all  of  his  crumbs  in  his  plate, 
and  every  child  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
do  this,  for  cookie  crumbs  are  dry,  and 
they  fly  about  very  easily.  Mrs.  Harmon 
saw  the  pains  the  little  boy  took  to  eat 
neatly,  and  it  pleased  her. 

The  little  girl  tried  just  as  hard,  too,  but 
sometimes  Mr.  Harmon  forgot  he  was 
holding  the  plate,  and  occasionally  tipped 
it  to  one  side,  and  the  crumbs  nearly  rolled 
off.  The  little  girl  always  noticed  this 
and  said  on  one  of  these  occasions:  "You 
must  hold  the  plate  straight,  Mr.  Harmon, 
or  the  crumbs  will  fall  off."  After  a  while 
she  became  tired  of  sitting  for  so  long  a 
time  in  one  place,  and  tried  to  change  her 
position.  In  doing  so,  she  hit  the  plate 
with  her  hand,  and  out  went  all  the  crumbs 
over  the  beautiful  rug. 

"Oh,  dear  me  !"  exclaimed  the  little  girl, 
clasping  her  small  hands  together  in  a  way 
she  did  when  she  was  troubled.  "Doppy 
has  spilled  all  the  crumbs  on  this  nice,  clean 
floor,  and  she  didn't  mean  to  do  it !" 
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Mrs.  Harmon,  pleased  to  see  the  child's 
attempt  to  be  orderly,  kindly  told  her 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  Mr. 
Harmon  hugged  her  closely  to  him  and 
told  her  that  she  should  spill  all  the 
crumbs  she  wanted  to.  She  was  greatly 
mortified,  however,  for  she  was  very  neat 
and  orderly.  "Doppy  is  a  careless  fing," 
she  said. 

Soon  Joe  thought  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  for  he  said  his  mother  had  told  him 
to  make  a  short  call,  so  they  started  for 
home,  Mr.  Harmon  walking  with  them  to 
the  gate  and  inviting  them  to  repeat  their 
visit.  As  they  entered  the  driveway  that 
led  to  their  home,  there  sat  the  Master  of 
the  House  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  he 
walked  sedately  before  them  in  his  usual 
dignified  manner.  His  leg  was  now  well, 
and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  limp,  but 
he  felt  very  important  when  he  was  doing 
escort  duty,  and  always  walked  slowly  on 
those  occasions.  They  had  not  gone  far 
before  Wallace  came  bounding  out  from 
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the  woods  that  skirted  the  driveway,  utter- 
ing shrill  cries. 

The  children  of  course  did  not  know 
what  the  excited  dog  was  saying,  but 
Laddie  did,  and  this  conversation  passed 
between  the  two : 

"Come  on,  old  man,"  began  Wallace. 
"Another  gosling  has  been  killed,  and 
Douglas  is  watching  out  for  Mrs.  Shiny- 
skin.  There  !  he  has  struck  her  trail ! 
Hear  him?" 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  Mrs.  Shiny- 
skin  who  killed  him?"  asked  the  Master 
of  the  House,  who  always  tried  to  be  just. 

"Because  Mrs.  Flipflop  said  so,  and 
don't  you  suppose  she  knows  ?" 

Laddie  recalled  the  words  Mrs.  Flipflop 
said  to  him  at  their  last  meeting,  when 
little  Hans  had  been  chased  by  the  creature 
he  described  as  so  terrible  looking,  "I 
t'ink  it  was  Mrs.  Shiny  skin,  but  speak 
you  not'ing." 

"I  don't  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Shiny- 
skin,"  he  remarked,  in  his  deliberate  way. 
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"She  is  an  amiable  little  creature,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  would  harm  a  fly." 

By  this  time  Douglas  was  barking  him- 
self into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  down  in  the 
meadow,  and  Wallace  could  not  keep  out 
of  the  fun  any  longer,  so  off  he  raced  again, 
barking  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"I  don't  believe  one  word  of  that  talk 
about  Mrs.  Shinyskin,"  said  Laddie  to  him- 
self. "It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  that 
vinegar-faced  Mrs.  Mosco.  I  had  better 
go,  however,  and  see  fair  play.  Those 
wild  boys  lose  their  heads  when  they  get 
excited.  So  off  started  the  Master  of  the 
House,  plunging  heavily  through  the  under- 
growth of  the  woods  that  the  lighter  Wal- 
lace and  Douglas  cleared  at  a  bound. 
Before  long  he  came  in  sight  of  the  meadow, 
and  soon  espied  Douglas  chasing  a  small, 
dark  object  that  was  evidently  making  for 
the  river,  which  was  a  short  distance  ahead. 

The  small,  dark  object  was  indeed  harm- 
less little  Mrs.  Shinyskin,  who  was  out 
searching  for  food  when  she  heard  a  sound 
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that  always  struck  terror  to  her  soul,  — 
the  loud  barking  of  a  large  dog.  There  he 
was,  some  distance  away,  running  along  with 
his  long  nose  to  the  ground,  and  giving 
vent  to  blood-curdling  yells.  She  knew  he 
was  searching  for  her,  for  he  ran  in  and  out 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  meadow  in 
exactly  the  course  she  had  taken. 

There  was  but  little  time  to  think,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  could  never  think 
very  quickly,  even  in  her  calmest  moments  ; 
but  for  once  in  her  life  her  mind  acted 
rapidly,  and  the  thought  struck  her  that 
if  she  ran  through  the  carrot  patch  she 
was  in,  she  could  be  nearer  the  river  than 
if  she  started  across  the  meadow  from  the 
spot  where  she  now  was.  Besides,  if  she 
emerged  into  the  open  from  her  present 
position,  she  would  be  in  plain  sight  all  the 
way,  and  would  stand  no  chance  against 
the  fierce  dog,  whose  long  legs  could  take 
such  enormous  strides. 

No  sooner  did  this  thought  occur  to  her 
than  away  darted  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  through 
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the  carrot  field,  while  Douglas  was  still 
smelling  about  in  the  meadow,  at  one 
moment  finding  her  trail  and  the  next  losing 
it.  Under  cover  of  the  thick  carrot  tops, 
the  little  muskrat  was  completely  hidden, 
and  she  reached  the  open  in  safety. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  river, 
and  would  have  been  of  no  account  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  chased  by  an 
active  dog,  the  nimblest  muskrat  would 
have  small  chances  for  her  life.  There  was 
a  chance,  however,  and  Mrs.  Shiny  skin 
took  it,  darting  across  the  open  meadow 
at  the  top  of  her  speed.  The  watchful 
Douglas  caught  sight  of  her  before  she  had 
gone  a  dozen  paces,  and  with  a  wild  yell 
of  delight  he  started  in  full  pursuit.  At 
the  same  moment  Wallace  came  into  view, 
bounding  wildly  over  all  obstacles  that 
stood  in  his  way,  while  behind  him,  at  a 
steady  pace,  but  rather  blown  by  his  un- 
usual exertions,  came  the  Master  of  the 
House. 

The  little  muskrat' s  heart  beat  wildly  as 
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she  heard  the  cries  behind  her,  but  she  ran 
faster  than  ever,  for  it  was  a  race  for  life. 
The  thought  of  her  babies  at  home,  anx- 
iously awaiting  her  coming,  spurred  her 
to  frantic  exertion,  and  she  ran  as  no  musk- 
rat  ever  ran  before.  Douglas  was  close 
behind  her  and  gaining  upon  her  every 
moment,  while  Wallace,  yelping  wildly, 
had  now  nearly  caught  up  with  him;  but 
the  river  was  before  her,  and  the  distance 
was  lessening  rapidly.  She  expected  every 
second  to  feel  the  dog's  sharp  teeth,  and 
now,  nearly  exhausted,  she  felt  her  strength 
fast  going.  She  must  do  it,  and  a  few 
vigorous  leaps  brought  her  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  In  she  plunged,  just  as  Douglas 
brought  his  long,  strong  jaws  together  to 
seize  her,  but  she  had  reached  the  river 
in  safety  and  was  hidden  in  its  protecting 
waters. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

EVEN  after  Mrs.  Shinyskin  had  placed 
herself  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs  by 
plunging  into  the  water  where  they 
could  not  follow  her,  the  two  younger  ones 
did  not  give  up  their  pursuit  of  her.  They 
raced  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  their 
shrill  cries  still  terrifying  her,  although  she 
knew  herself  to  be  out  of  reach.  The  more 
sedate  Master  of  the  House  did  not  follow, 
but  called  them  to  turn  back  with  him. 
They  were  too  excited  to  listen  to  reason, 
however,  and  kept  on  their  useless  course, 
following  the  little  muskrat  up  to  her  very 
door,  and  waiting  about  the  spot  until  they 
had  barked  themselves  hoarse. 

"What  fools  those  two  idiots  make  of 
themselves,"  said  the  Master  of  the  House, 
as  he  turned  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
pond.  When  he  had  nearly  reached  that 
place,  he  saw,  swimming  about  by  herself, 
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the  bright-eyed  duck.  He  noticed  that 
she  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  in 
the  water,  but  was  evidently  afraid  to  ven- 
ture far  from  home,  and  kept  herself  in 
readiness  to  reach  that  haven  of  safety  at 
short  notice. 

When  he  came  opposite  the  little  duck, 
Laddie  hailed  her.  Although  it  was  not 
his  business  to  protect  the  web-footed 
colony  on  the  pond,  they  all  knew  he  took 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  they  were 
fond  of  him  on  account  of  his  sunny  dis- 
position. They  considered  him  very  wise 
also,  and  whatever  he  said  had  great 
weight  with  them. 

"How  happens  it  you  are  so  far  from  home 
in  these  dangerous  times,  Mrs.  Bright- 
eyes?"    asked   the   Master   of   the  House. 

"You  may  well  call  them  dangerous," 
replied  the  duck.  "This  very  morning  one 
of  the  goslings  was  eaten  up  by  some  kind 
of  an  animal,  and  we  mothers  can't  have  a 
moment's  ease  while  such  dreadful  creatures 
are  about." 
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"Why  are  you  here  then  if  you  are  so 
uneasy  about  your  children?"  asked  the 
Master. 

"Because  I  am  determined  to  sift  this 
matter  to  the  bottom,"  she  replied.  "One 
says  it  is  the  lamprey  eel,  another  that  it  is 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Mosco,  and  still  another  that 
it  is  Mrs.  Shinyskin.  Now  I  don't  believe 
it  is  any  one  of  these." 

"What  do  you  think  it  is?"  asked  the 
Master. 

"I  have  my  suspicions,  of  course,"  said 
the  bright-eyed  duck,  "and  that  is  why  I 
am  here.  Little  Hans  told  of  a  dreadful 
looking  creature  that  rose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river  and  chased  him,  and  Mrs. 
Flipflop  was  frightened  out  of  her  senses 
by  something  that  also  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  They  were  both  too 
terrified  to  take  a  good  look  at  it,  but  I 
intend  to  sift  the  mystery  to  the  bottom. 
I  am  not  so  easily  scared  as  they  are." 

"Wallace  talks  about  something  he  saw," 
said  Laddie,  "but  he  is  such  an  excitable 
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fellow  that  you  can't  depend  upon  his 
statements." 

"Nobody  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
taking  his  word  for  it,  although  he  means 
well.  The  only  way  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  to  keep  cool  and  have  your 
eyes  open.  Mrs.  Flipflop  is  a  good-natured 
soul,  but  she  loses  her  head  right  away. 
Now  I  am  of  a  different  make  — " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished,  for  the 
speaker  suddenly  gave  a  terrified  quack, 
and  half  flying,  and  half  swimming,  made 
for  the  pond,  which  she  reached  in  a  state 
of  such  terror  and  excitement  that  she  was 
not  able  to  make  herself  understood.  All 
that  her  anxious  friends  could  make  out  of 
her  exclamations  was:  "Frightful  beast!" 
and  "Terrible  jaws  !"  It  was  enough, 
however,  for  them  to  understand  that  she 
in  her  turn  had  been  attacked  by  the 
dreadful  monster  that  had  so  terrified  them. 

Although  he  had  not  boasted  of  his 
presence  of  mind,  as  did  the  bright-eyed 
duck,  the  Master  of  the  House  did  what 
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he  had  meant  to  do ;  that  is,  he  had  taken 
a  good  look  at  the  cause  of  her  fright  and 
retained  his  calmness,  like  the  level-headed 
dog  he  was.  While  the  little  duck  was  still 
boasting,  the  Master  saw  a  large,  dark 
object  rise  from  the  muddy  bed  of  the 
river,  and  with  open  jaws  aim  at  one  of 
the  little  duck's  wide,  yellow  feet.  Just  as 
he  brought  his  jaws  together,  the  duck  had 
taken  alarm,  and  was  out  of  reach  as  they 
closed  with  a  loud  snap. 

Although  the  Master  leaned  over  the 
edge  of  the  river  and  looked  intently,  he 
could  not  see  accurately  what  the  animal 
was.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  he  had 
a  broad  body  and  had  legs  with  which  he 
paddled  to  the  surface.  He  also  had  a 
long  neck  that  he  stretched  out  as  he  made 
the  final  snap ;  but  what  it  was,  the  Master 
couldn't  have  told  for  the  life  of  him. 
Such  a  creature  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of,  and  besides,  hidden  under  the 
water,  the  outlines  were  not  distinct.  One 
thing  was  certain :   it  was  neither  the  lam- 
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prey  eel,  nor  either  of  the  Moscos,  nor  was 
it  little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin.  When  he  reached 
the  pond,  the  little  duck  had  recovered 
her  breath  and  was  giving  an  account  of 
her  adventures.  All  were  so  interested  in 
her  story  that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
Master's  approach. 

"He  had  large,  red  eyes,"  she  was  say- 
ing, "and  a  big  mouth  full  of  long,  sharp 
teeth ;   that  was  about  all  I  could  see." 

"On  the  contrary,  his  eyes  were  small, 
but  wicked  looking,  and  he  hadn't  a  tooth 
in  his  head,"  remarked  the  Master  quietly. 

The  little  duck  seemed  rather  embar- 
rassed, for  she  recalled  her  vain,  boasting 
words  and  her  sudden  flight,  but  the  others 
welcomed  the  Master,  all  talking  at  once, 
and  begging  him  to  do  something  to  rid 
them  of  this  monster  that  so  persecuted 
them. 

"I  will  think  the  matter  over,"  said  the 
Master  of  the  House,  "and  try  to  discover 
a  plan  to  save  you." 

Those  who  have  confidence  in  themselves 
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inspire  it  in  others,  who  are  ready  to 
believe  in  them,  unless  they  are  vain  and 
credit  themselves  with  more  power  than 
they  really  possess.  Laddie,  however,  was 
not  vain,  but  was  of  a  self-reliant  nature, 
so  that  those  who  knew  him  had  confidence 
in  him.  Before  he  left,  every  member  of 
the  colony  believed  that  he  would  find  a 
way  out  of  the  trouble  that  had  come  upon 
them.  He  took  his  way  homeward,  think- 
ing of  this  new  care  that  rested  upon  his 
shoulders.  Several  plans  occurred  to  him, 
and  at  last  he  thought  of  one  that  seemed 
to  be  the  best. 

The  Master  knew  well  that  the  animals 
by  themselves  would  not  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  this  strange  monster 
that  was  creating  so  much  anxiety  and 
causing  the  death  of  so  many  of  the  duck- 
lings and  goslings.  They  must  have  the 
aid  of  human  beings,  and  the  only  one 
likely  to  succeed  was  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Merton,  the  father  of  the  children,  Laddie 
had  never  seen,  as  he  was  abroad  on  busi- 
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ness,  so  he  naturally  turned  to  Mr.  Howard 
for  help.  How  to  effect  this  and  make  Mr. 
Howard  understand  what  was  wanted  of 
him  was  the  question  that  now  troubled 
him. 

The  Master  trotted  slowly  homeward, 
thinking  hard  all  the  way.  At  last  an  idea 
struck  him  that  seemed  to  be  a  good  one. 
Some  day  when  Mr.  Howard  was  walking 
about  his  farm,  Douglas  could  entice  him 
to  the  pond  by  running  ahead  and  giving 
an  alarm  of  muskrats,  and  Mr.  Howard 
would  be  sure  to  follow  to  see  what  caused 
Douglas  such  excitement.  Then  one  of  the 
boldest  of  the  ducks  or  geese  would  leave 
the  pond  and  swim  about  in  the  river,  near 
where  Mr.  Howard  stood.  The  monster 
would  be  sure  to  appear,  and  Mr.  Howard 
would  have  a  good  look  at  him,  and  take 
measures  to  have  him  captured.  Two 
things  were  required  to  bring  this  about; 
one  was  to  entice  Mr.  Howard  to  the  pond, 
and  the  other,  even  more  difficult,  was  to 
find  a  goose  or  duck  with  courage  enough 
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to  risk  her  safety  in  venturing  beyond  the 
pond. 

Still  pondering  over  the  matter,  the 
Master  reached  his  own  home.  As  he 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  he 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  great  commotion 
among  the  hens  and  chickens.  They  were 
all  cackling  together  in  tones  that  evinced 
great  fear,  and  the  Master  of  the  House 
knew  at  once  what  the  trouble  was.  A  few 
vigorous  bounds  took  him  to  the  poultry 
yards,  just  as  a  large  crow  had  seized  one 
of  the  chickens  from  a  coop  outside  the 
yards.  The  pitiful  cries  of  the  little  chicken 
were  heard  above  the  terrified  cackling  of 
the  others,  but  the  Master  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Just  as  the  crow  was  flying  off 
with  his  prey,  the  strong  collie  was  on  him, 
and  the  baffled  crow  dropped  the  chicken, 
and  flew  off  in  a  fright. 

The  little  chicken  was  almost  dead  with 
fear,  and  lay  on  the  ground  limp  and  ex- 
hausted, with  his  eyes  closed;  but  he  was 
not  dead,  and  by  degrees  he  came  back  to 
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life.  There  was  a  long,  deep  gash  in  his 
back,  where  the  crow  had  seized  him,  but 
no  further  harm  was  done.  For  many 
days  he  kept  close  to  his  mother's  side, 
and  looked  woebegone,  but  after  a  time  he 
forgot  all  about  his  accident,  and  was  chas- 
ing crickets  and  grasshoppers  as  briskly  as 
ever. 

"That  comes  of  being  away  from  home," 
said  the  Master  to  himself.  "If  I  had 
been  at  my  post,  the  crow  would  never 
have  dared  to  light  and  give  that  youngster 
such  a  fright.  However,  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  him  not  to  wander  off  by  himself,  and 
after  all  no  great  harm  has  been  done." 

Laddie  was  of  such  a  happy  turn  of 
mind  that  everything  that  happened  usually 
seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  best.  He  lay 
down  on  the  veranda,  where  he  could  keep 
his  eye  on  the  poultry  yard,  and  settled 
himself  for  a  short  nap.  He  had  had  but 
a  few  minutes  of  rest  before  he  was  fully 
aroused  by  the  return  of  Wallace. 

It  always   annoyed   the  Master  of  the 
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House  to  have  Wallace  appear  when  he 
was  taking  a  rest,  for  Wallace  was  a  great 
talker  and  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  Laddie  as  wide  awake 
as  he  himself  was.  Laddie  kept  his  eyes 
closed  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep, 
hoping  that  Wallace  would  go  off  and  leave 
him. 

"Say,  old  man,"  began  Wallace,  after  he 
had  tried  in  vain  to  arouse  him  by  sneezing 
and  coughing,  and  changing  his  position 
every  moment. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  growled  out  the  Master  of  the 
House.     "Have  you  got  a  fit?" 

"No,  I  haven't,"  replied  Wallace. 

"Well,  then,  keep  still  for  two  minutes 
at  a  time,  so  I  can  get  a  nap." 

"I've  got  something  to  tell  you,"  said 
Wallace. 

"Keep  it  to  yourself  then,"  said  the 
Master;   "I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

He  was  now  thoroughly  awake,  and 
would  really  like  to  hear  what  Wallace  had 
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to  say,  for  it  might  refer  to  the  colony- 
down  by  the  pond  and  some  new  disaster. 
He  didn't  like  to  own  that  he  was  now  will- 
ing to  listen,  but  he  knew  that  if  left  to 
himself  Wallace  would  soon  tell  his  news. 

"I've  just  met  with  a  friend  of  mine," 
said  Wallace,  "and  he  told  me  of  a  place 
where  we  could  have  lots  of  sport.  They've 
got  a  monkey  there,  and  a  sheep  tied  to  a 
stake  that  you  can  have  great  fun  with. 
He  can't  get  away,  so  you  are  safe.  Come 
on;  we'll  call  for  Douglas  and  take  him 
along.  The  family  is  away  and  we  can 
own  the  farm." 

"I  have  other  business  to  attend  to  than 
annoying  sheep  that  are  tied  up,"  replied 
the  Master  of  the  House. 

"Oh,  come  on!  "  said  Wallace.  "There 
is  no  harm  in  it.  Say,  did  you  ever  see  a 
monkey  ?     I  never  did,  but  I  mean  to." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  farm  to  which  Wallace  referred 
was  a  small  one,  owned  by  a  man  who 
was  very  fond  of  animals.  He  lived 
by  himself,  and  his  animals  were  his  only 
companions.  Wallace  had  never  visited 
the  farm,  but  reports  had  reached  him  in 
regard  to  it.  There  was  said  to  be  a  tame 
deer,  a  pet  lamb,  and  a  very  amusing 
monkey.  Wallace  had  never  seen  a  mon- 
key, and  was  naturally  curious  in  regard  to 
it.  As  the  owner  of  the  farm  had  gone 
that  day  to  a  neighboring  town  to  dispose 
of  his  produce,  Wallace  concluded  that 
it  would  be  well  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  opportunity.  Moreover,  the  farmer 
had  taken  his  dog  with  him,  a  large  and 
ferocious  mastiff,  which  he  usually  left  at 
home  as  protector  of  the  various  animals. 
Douglas  was  not  so  mischievously  inclined 
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as  Wallace,  probably  because  he  was  older 
and  had  passed  that  mischief-loving  age  in 
which  Wallace  still  was ;  but  collies  are  by 
nature  playful  and  excitable,  and  two  young 
collies  together  think  of  a  great  many 
things  that  would  never  occur  to  one  of 
them  alone. 

WTallace  found  Douglas  at  home,  and 
just  starting  out  for  a  visit  to  the  river  with 
the  hope  of  taking  either  of  the  Mosco 
couple  or  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  by  surprise. 
When  Wallace  asked  him  to  go  with  him, 
Douglas  at  first  refused,  thinking  there 
would  be  more  pleasure  in  a  possible  musk- 
rat  hunt  than  in  looking  at  pet  lambs  and 
deer.  When  Wallace  described  the  mon- 
key, however,  Douglas  began  to  be  inter- 
ested, for  he  also  had  heard  of  it,  and  was 
curious  to  see  what  kind  of  an  animal  it 
might  be.  So,  very  little  persuading  on  the 
part  of  Wallace  induced  Douglas  to  give 
up  his  muskrat  hunt  and  join  Wallace  in 
his  visit  to  the  farm. 

"I   have   never   seen   a   monkey,"    said 
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Douglas,  as  they  set  off  for  the  farm. 
"What  is  it  like?" 

Wallace  didn't  like  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  never  seen  one,  so  he  drew  on  his 
imagination  for  his  description. 

"A  monkey?"  said  Wallace.  "I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  them,  and  they  are  fine, 
handsome  fellows,  I  can  tell  you." 

"What  color  are  they?"  asked  Douglas. 

"Well,  they  generally  are  either  black  or 
white,  though  I  have  seen  them  mixed,  a 
kind  of  pepper  and  salt  color." 

"Long  or  short  hair?"  asked  Douglas. 

"That  depends  upon  the  breed,"  replied 
Wallace.  "Some  have  kind  of  thick,  short- 
ish hair,  but  I  have  seen  them  with  hair 
that  drags  on  the  ground." 

"Are  they  fierce  ?"  asked  Douglas. 

"You  bet,"  replied  Wallace,  "though  I 
have  seen  them  as  gentle  as  a  kitten." 

"Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about 
them?"    asked    Douglas. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  a  fine  old  collie,  was 
owned    by    a    man    who    had    a    monkey- 
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farm,  and  my  friend  was  kept  to  herd 
them." 

"It  is  strange  you  never  mentioned  this 
before,"  said  Douglas,  who  was  beginning  to 
suspect  that  Wallace  was  inventing  the  in- 
formation he  gave.  Douglas  was  of  a  very 
confiding  nature  and  always  believed  what 
was  told  him. 

"You  never  asked  me  before,"  replied 
Wallace. 

"True,"  replied  Douglas,  "I  never  did." 

Their  way  led  through  a  pleasant  road 
with  dense  woods  on  either  side,  but  soon  the 
two  dogs  left  the  road  and  struck  through 
the  woods.  Occasionally  a  squirrel  started 
up  before  them  and  scampered  up  a  tree 
for  safety,  and  sometimes  a  rabbit  crossed 
their  path,  and  of  course  they  at  once  gave 
chase.  They  never  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing any,  fortunately,  but  the  excitement  of 
chasing  and  terrifying  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures gave  the  mischievous  dogs  great 
pleasure.  These  frequent  interruptions 
took  up  much  time,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
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afternoon  before  they  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination. 

The  two  collies  crossed  the  pasture  lead- 
ing to  a  field,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  large,  rambling  house.  Much  of  it  had 
fallen  into  decay;  blinds  were  off  several 
of  the  windows,  many  panes  of  glass 
were  shattered,  and  only  occasional  patches 
of  color  showed  that  the  building  had 
once  been  painted  a  dark  red.  One  end  of 
the  house  alone  gave  signs  of  habitation. 
Over  the  door  grew  a  luxuriant  rose-tree 
that  suggested  a  full  crop  of  flowers  in  the 
blossoming  season ;  a  sleek  cat  with  two 
pretty  kittens  crouched  on  the  door-mat, 
evidently  awaiting  a  summons  to  enter; 
while  the  windows  in  that  part  of  the  house 
were  whole,  and  the  sills  filled  with  house- 
plants. 

The  two  collies  approached  cautiously, 
for  the  large  kennel  near  by  showed  signs 
of  having  been  recently  occupied,  and  for 
all  they  knew,  the  dog  might  have  already 
returned   from   his   expedition.     No    signs 
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of  dog  or  man  were  visible,  however, 
and  the  two  mischievous  visitors  gained 
confidence. 

The  first  move  the  two  dogs  made,  I  am 
sorry  to  confess,  was  to  surround  the  cat 
and  her  kittens  and  endeavor  to  frighten 
them.  They  were  used  to  dogs,  and  at  first 
they  showed  no  fear,  but  to  have  two 
strange  dogs  pouncing  at  her  and  barking 
in  shrill  tones,  is  enough  to  try  the  nerves 
of  any  living  cat. 

Soon  the  mother  cat  rose  to  her  feet,  her 
tail  swelled  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  at 
once  the  two  kittens  rose  to  their  feet,  with 
their  small  tails  swelled  to  twice  their  na- 
tural sizes.  The  mischief -loving  dogs  were 
so  pleased  to  find  that  they  had  made  an 
impression,  that  they  forthwith  redoubled 
their  cries  and  pounced  harder  than  ever. 
At  this  the  mother  cat  arched  her  back  and 
spit  fiercely,  and  the  two  little  kittens 
arched  their  backs  and  spit  as  fiercely  as 
they  could,  but  that  was  not  very  terrifying, 
for  their  baby  faces  could  only  look  sweet- 
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tempered  and  innocent.  Then  the  dogs 
grew  still  more  excited,  and  came  so  very 
close  to  the  mother  cat  that  off  she  set, 
followed  closely  by  the  little  kittens. 

Fortunately  the  door  of  a  neighboring 
shed  stood  open,  and  into  this  went  the 
mother  cat  with  her  two  kittens  close  at 
her  heels.  A  tall  woodpile  stood  before 
them,  and  the  frightened  tabbies  climbed 
upon  it.  In  an  instant  they  were  on  top  of 
the  woodpile,  spitting  defiance  at  the  two 
dogs  barking  below.  For  a  while  the  collies 
remained  in  front  of  the  pile,  loudly  barking 
at  the  cat  and  kittens,  who  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  it,  as  they  knew  themselves 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  When  the  dogs 
were  tired  of  this  occupation,  they  left  off 
barking  and  looked  about  to  see  what 
other  amusement  they  could  discover. 

To  do  the  two  collies  justice,  they  had  no 
intention  of  injuring  the  cat  or  her  kittens; 
and  if  the  felines  had  stood  still,  no  harm 
would  have  been  done  to  them.  They  were 
simply  off  for  a  frolic,  and  in  their  own 
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enjoyment  entirely  forgot  that  they  were 
terrifying  innocent  animals.  It  is  some- 
times so  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  human 
race ;  they  seem  to  be  cruel  and  unkind 
just  because  they  do  not  think. 

While  the  two  trespassers  were  casting 
their  eyes  about  for  some  new  pastime, 
they  saw  the  head  of  a  beautiful  buck, 
who  from  the  pasture  beyond  was  gazing 
at  them  with  much  curiosity.  He  had 
high,  branching  horns  and  the  large,  liquid 
eyes  that  all  of  his  kind  have,  and  taking  all 
together,  he  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  So  thought  the  two  col- 
lies, and  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be 
great  sport  to  try  a  race  with  him  through 
the  woody  pasture.  No  sooner  had  the 
thought  taken  form  than  they  both  started 
towards  him.  The  buck  was  very  tame, 
but  he  had  no  idea  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  chased  by  two  excited  dogs,  so  after 
allowing  them  to  get  a  good  start,  he 
lightly  bounded  away  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood. 
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The  two  collies  went  as  if  thrown  from 
a  catapult,  through  and  over  or  under 
everything  that  stood  in  their  path,  but  the 
buck  went  over  all  obstructions  like  a 
zephyr.  Sometimes  he  threw  a  backward 
glance  at  his  pursuers,  as  they  struggled 
through  the  thick  undergrowth  or  climbed 
over  a  fallen  tree,  but  he  sped  through  the 
woods  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  out 
for  a  pleasure  run.  The  unusual  exercise 
soon  began  to  tell  on  the  two  dogs.  Their 
rapid  breathing  and  labored  movements 
gave  evidence  that  their  strength  and  wind 
were  giving  out,  and  with  one  accord  they 
threw  themselves  down  to  rest  under  a  large 
pine  tree. 

"A  little  of  this  thing  is  very  good  fun," 
panted  Douglas,  "but  keeping  it  up  right 
along  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  We 
can't  catch  the  buck,  and  we  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  him  if  we  could. 
Suppose  we  turn  back  and  hunt  up  the 
monkey." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  replied  Wallace;    "but 
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I  don't  like  to  give  up  so  easily.  Suppose 
we  have  another  try  at  the  buck?" 

"You  can  if  you  like,"  said  Douglas, 
"but  I've  had  enough  of  it.  He  is  prob- 
ably miles  away  by  this  time." 

"Well,  I'll  go  back  to  please  you," 
replied  Wallace  ;  "but  if  I  had  my  way, 
I  wouldn't  go  home  until  I  had  that  buck." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  terrible  fellow,  aren't 
you  ?  "  said  Douglas.  "  You  can  tell  that  to 
somebody  who  doesn't  know  you  as  well  as 
I  do." 

Wallace  always  stopped  bragging  when 
he  knew  he  was  found  out,  so  he  changed  the 
subject  by  remarking  that  if  they  were  to 
see  the  monkey  they  had  better  start  at  once. 

They  went  back  much  more  slowly  than 
they  had  come,  and  reached  the  farm  a 
short  time  before  sunset.  No  monkey 
was  in  sight,  although  they  searched  every 
place  where  a  monkey  was  likely  to  be. 

"  He  is  probably  somewhere  in  the  house," 
said  Douglas,  "and  if  he  is,  we  can't 
possibly  get  a  look  at  him." 
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"Or  his  master  may  have  taken  him  with 
him,"  replied  Wallace. 

"We  may  as  well  go  home,"  said  Douglas, 
"for  I  am  not  very  particular  about  making 
the  acquaintance  of  his  master,  or  of  that 
big  mastiff  of  his.     Halloo  !  what  was  that 
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"It  was  a  lamb  bleating,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,"  replied  Wallace.  "I 
forgot  all  about  the  lamb,  you  know." 

In  one  corner  of  the  field  before  the  house 
a  lamb  was  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  ground. 
He  must  have  been  asleep  before,  so  quiet 
had  he  been,  but  now  he  was  standing  up 
and  gazing  anxiously  in  the  direction  of 
the  gate,  as  if  he  hoped  to  see  his  master 
arrive  at  any  moment.  He  was  a  pretty 
little  creature,  and  had  on  his  neck  a  collar 
to  which  a  small  bell  was  attached,  which 
tinkled  musically  with  every  motion  he 
made. 

The  dogs  had  no  intentions  of  hurting 
him,  but  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to 
have  a  little  play  with  him.     So  they  began 
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the  game  by  making  runs  at  him  in  a  play- 
ful manner  and  then  running  back,  as  the 
lamb  came  towards  them.  The  lamb  was 
so  tame  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy  this  play, 
and  when  he  ran  the  little  bell  tinkled 
in  so  lively  a  manner  that  the  dogs  became 
quite  excited,  and  began  to  be  a  little  rough 
in  their  play.  This  frightened  the  gentle 
lamb,  and  he  ran  away  from  his  playfellows 
in  earnest.  The  chain  by  which  he  was 
fastened  held  him  firmly,  and  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which  he  could  run  was  a  circle ; 
the  circle  grew  steadily  smaller,  as  the 
chain  became  wound  around  the  stake, 
until  the  poor  little  lamb  was  fast  to  it. 
There  he  stood,  bleating  helplessly. 

When  the  two  mischievous  collies  saw 
what  they  had  done,  they  left  off  barking, 
retreated  to  a  tall  pole  that  stood 
before  the  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest  on 
the  soft  turf  that  grew  about  the  pole. 
Their  rest  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
for  they  did  not  notice  the  little  monkey 
perched  on  top  of  the  tall  pole. 
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He  gazed  curiously  at  the  two  dogs  with 
his  roving  eyes,  and  then  sliding  like 
lightning  down  the  pole,  seized  Wallace 
by  his  long,  bushy  tail. 

A  more  astonished  dog  than  Wallace 
cannot  be  imagined,  and  he  started  up 
with  a  howl  of  terror.  The  monkey  held 
on  to  the  tail  for  a  while  and  was  dragged 
a  few  paces,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the 
strong  collie,  so  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  went 
up  the  pole  again  as  hastily  as  he  came 
down. 

The  two  dogs  started  for  home  as  fast  as 
if  the  inmates  of  the  monkey -farm  of  Wal- 
lace's tale  were  after  them,  and  on  their 
way  met  the  owner  of  the  farm  and  his 
mastiff  returning  home.  So  we  know  the 
little  lamb  was  released  from  his  unpleasant 
position,  and  that  although  the  two  naughty 
dogs  had  worked  a  good  deal  of  mischief, 
no  real  harm  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XV 

DOUGLAS  and  Wallace  took  the  short- 
est way  home,  which  led  them  by  the 
pond  where  the  ducks  and  geese 
were.  Besides  being  the  nearest  way,  it 
was  the  most  interesting,  for  the  chances 
were  that  they  would  catch  the  Mosco  couple 
or  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  on  land,  and  there  would 
be  the  pleasure  of  a  chase.  Not  one  of  the 
three  was  to  be  seen,  however,  but  to  their 
surprise  there  sat  the  Master  of  the  House 
looking  into  the  water  with  an  air  of  great 
interest.  So  occupied  was  he  in  watching 
some  object  in  the  river  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  two  dogs  until  they  were  close 
behind  him. 

"What  do  you  see,  old  man?"  asked 
Douglas. 

"Nothing  now,  since  you  came  blunder- 
ing up,"  replied  the  Master.     "Can't  you 
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two  move  without  making  as  much  noise 
as  a  pair  of  cart-horses  ?" 

"What  were  you  looking  at;  can't  you 
tell  us  ?  You  are  as  cross  as  a  bear  and  look 
like  one,  too,"  said  Wallace  pertly,  taking 
care  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  as  he  spoke. 

The  Master  did  indeed  look  not  unlike 
a  bear,  for  his  temper  was  ruffled  at  being 
so  rudely  disturbed,  and  his  heavy  ruff 
stood  up  around  his  head  quite  fiercely, 
while  his  usually  mild  eyes  glared  in  a 
fiery  manner  at  the  two  friends  who  had 
interrupted  him. 

"What  was  I  looking  at?"  growled  the 
irate  Master  of  the  House.  "  Perhaps  if  you 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  I  might  have  told 
you ;  as  it  is,  you  have  frightened  him  off 
and  spoilt  everything." 

"Too  bad,  old  man,"  said  Douglas 
soothingly;  "we  didn't  mean  to  interrupt 
your  sport.  Come  on,  Wallace,  let's  go 
on  home." 

"Now  that  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well 
stay,"  said  the  Master,  who  never  remained 
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long  in  a  bad  temper.  "The  fact  is,  I  was 
watching  for  that  fellow,  whatever  he  may 
be,  who  has  done  so  much  mischief  here,  and 
he  was  just  coming  up  where  I  could  get  a 
sight  of  him  when  you  burst  in  upon  us." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Wallace,  "if  there  is 
a  wrong  way  of  doing  things,  you  will  find 
me  there  every  time." 

"It  is  all  right,"  replied  the  Master. 
"I  was  rather  upset  at  first,  but,  accidents 
will  happen,  you  know.  You  see  I  came 
down  here  because  I  saw  your  master  and 
mistress,  Douglas,  walking  about  the  farm 
as  they  often  do  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
I  thought  that  they  might  happen  this 
way,  and  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  carry 
out  my  plan.  One  of  the  young  drakes 
agreed  to  swim  about  just  outside  the  pond 
as  a  decoy  for  the  monster,  so  all  was  in 
trim  when  you  appeared." 

"Keep  right  on  with  your  plans,"  said 
Douglas;  "there  are  my  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  there  will  never  be  a  better 
opportunity  than  this." 
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The  Master  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
so  he  signalled  to  the  young  drake  to 
approach.  He  was  a  handsome  bird,  with 
a  bright  eye  and  a  bold  manner,  and  he 
came  swimming  toward  them  with  a  jaunty 
air  that  showed  he  was  eager  to  begin  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  program. 

"All  you  have  to  do,"  said  the  Master, 
"is  to  swim  about  here  until  you  get  a 
sight  of  the  monster.  Then,  when  you 
see  him  coming,  make  all  the  noise  you 
possibly  can  and  we  will  help  you.  He 
will  not  dare  to  touch  you  while  such  a 
racket  is  going  on,  and  Mr.  Howard  will 
come  running  up  to  see  what  the  trouble  is. 
You  can  feel  assured  that  he  will  not  rest 
until  he  has  found  out  what  has  done  such 
mischief  to  his  ducks  and  geese." 

The  young  drake  began  swimming  about 
in  wide  circles  in  a  bold  and  fearless  manner, 
to  show  how  brave  he  was,  occasionally 
ducking  his  pretty  head  and  flapping  his 
long  wings  with  great  unconcern,  while 
the  dogs  crowded  together  on  the  edge  of 
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the  stream,  that  they  might  not  lose  any- 
thing that  went  on. 

"Stand  farther  back,  Wallace,"  said  the 
Master  of  the  House.  "In  about  a  minute 
you  will  go  head  first  into  the  river." 

"I'm  all  right,"  replied  Wallace. 

Wallace  was  so  eager  to  look  into  the 
river  that  he  had  stationed  himself  upon  a 
clump  of  sod  that  projected  over  the 
stream.  It  formed  a  shelf  for  him  to  rest 
his  forepaws  on,  and  brought  him  farther 
forward  than  the  solid  bank  where  the 
other  two  dogs  stood. 

"Wliere  !  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Wallace 
excitedly,  pressing  farther  toward  the  river. 

"Down  there,"  replied  the  Master,  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  stream. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  the 
Master's  mouth,  than  a  tremendous  splash 
was  heard,  the  bold  young  drake  rose 
from  the  water  and  flew  toward  the  pond, 
shrieking  in  earnest,  the  clump  of  sod  where 
Wallace  had  stood  a  moment  before  was  no 
more  to  be  seen,  and  Wallace  was  flounder- 
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ing  about  in  the  river,  doing  his  best  to 
reach  the  shore. 

The  two  collies  on  the  bank  called  so 
loudly  for  assistance  that  their  cries  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  not  far 
off.  In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  spot,  just 
as  Wallace  was  swimming  helplessly  up 
and  down,  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 
the  bank.  Grasping  the  struggling  dog  by 
the  collar  he  was  safely  landed,  a  very  wet 
and  greatly  mortified  dog. 

"This  is  the  second  time  I  have  rescued 
these  dogs  from  drowning,"  said  Mr. 
Howard  to  his  wife.  "I  shall  not  allow 
them  to  come  here  any  more.  Now  run 
home,  all  three  of  you,  and  don't  come  here 
again." 

Thus  ended  the  fine  plan  from  which  the 
Master  had  hoped  so  much,  and  he  was  no 
nearer  to  solving  the  mystery  of  the  monster 
than  before.  The  Master  pondered  over 
the  subject  as  he  trotted  home,  his  dignity 
greatly  hurt  at  being  ordered  away  from 
the  pond,  when  he  had  done  no  harm.     His 
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nature  was  so  persistent,  however,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ready  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  settling  the  difficulty,  and  he  set  his 
mind  to  work  on  the  subject  harder  than 
ever.  He  saw  little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  farther  off 
he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Mosco  returning 
from  the  carrot  field,  but  the  Master  was  not 
given  to  chasing  small  animals,  as  were 
Douglas  and  Wallace,  and  he  kept  steadily 
on  his  way. 

If  Laddie  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  all 
game  that  came  in  his  way,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  would  have  indulged  in  that  pastime  in 
his  present  mood,  as  he  was  feeling  very  sore 
because  he  had  been  ordered  away  from  the 
pond  when  he  was  bent  only  on  doing  good. 

"It  was  all  through  that  foolish  Wallace," 
said  the  Master  to  himself.  "If  he  had 
come  away  from  that  overhanging  clump 
of  sod,  he  wouldn't  have  tumbled  in.  I 
am  glad  he  got  a  good  wetting  and  was 
well  scared  into  the  bargain." 

When  he  reached  home  he  was  warmly 
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greeted  by  the  children,  who  were  evidently- 
watching  for  his  coming. 

"Why,  Laddie,  where  have  you  been?" 
said  Doppy.  "We  have  hunted  and  hunted 
for  you.  We  wanted  to  take  you  on  a 
beautiful  walk  to  Mr.  Harmon's  to  see  about 
the  pound-party." 

"Laddie  looks  as  if  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  him,"  said  Joe.  "See  how  stiff 
he  keeps  his  legs  when  he  walks,  and  his 
nose  looks  all  puffed  out,  the  way  it  does 
when  he  feels  cross." 

"Do  you  feel  cross,  Laddie?"  asked 
Doppy,  putting  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  hugging  him. 

The  Master  did  indeed  look  cross,  for  he 
still  felt  indignant  at  what  he  considered 
Mr.  Howard's  unjust  treatment  of  him.  "  He 
might  have  known  that  I  wasn't  doing  any 
harm,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Anybody  with 
two  eyes  in  his  head  could  have  seen  that 
it  was  Wallace  who  was  making  all  the 
trouble." 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Wallace  that 
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he  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  at  that 
particular  moment,  for  the  Master's  nose 
was  indeed  puffed  out,  as  Joe  had  remarked, 
and  his  legs  were  very  rigid  as  he  walked, 
while  his  bushy  tail,  that  generally  waved 
from  side  to  side  in  a  friendly  manner, 
looked  as  if  a  wire  were  run  through  it. 
There  was  also  more  white  than  usual  to  be 
seen  in  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  from  side 
to  side.  All  these  signs  certainly  went  to 
show  that  the  Master  was  not  in  his  cus- 
tomary good  humor. 

The  children  knew  Laddie  well  ;  they 
knew  that  a  dog  of  his  masterful  nature  was 
subject  to  varying  moods,  but  they  had  not 
the  least  fear  of  him,  for  as  Joe  remarked : 
"Laddie  doesn't  mean  anything  by  it."  So 
the  children  caressed  him  and  talked  affec- 
tionately to  him,  telling  him  that  he  should 
go  with  them  to  the  pound-party  the  next 
day,  if  he  would  be  good-natured. 

The  Master's  affectionate  heart  was  not 
proof  against  such  endearments,  and  gradu- 
ally his  nose  returned  to  its  accustomed 
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proportions,  while  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
and  tail  relaxed,  and  his  beautiful  eyes 
regained  their  normal  benign  expression. 
He  was  his  old  genial  self  again  when 
Doppy  said  :  "Yes,  you  shall  go  to  the 
pound-party  with  us  to-morrow,  Laddie, 
because  you  always  behave  so  well ;  but 
Wallace  will  have  to  stay  at  home,  because 
he  chases  cats,  you  know,  and  they  have 
some  dear  little  kittens  there." 

"Wallace  doesn't  know  as  much  as 
Laddie  does,  anyway,"  remarked  Joe. 

The  Master  was  greatly  gratified  to  hear 
this,  and  said  to  himself:  "These  are  cer- 
tainly very  sensible  children." 

Just  then  Wallace  and  Douglas  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
the  woods.  Douglas  turned  off  through 
the  field  that  led  to  his  home,  but  Wallace 
came  on  toward  the  house  and  joined  the 
children  on  the  piazza.  He  had  quite  a 
shamefaced  air  as  he  approached,  as  if 
he  had  been  doing  something  he  should  not 
have  done.     At  sight  of  him  the  Master's 
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mood  changed  once  more,  his  nose  puffed 
out,  and  his  eyes  glared  quite  fiercely  on 
the  newcomer,  who  retreated  to  a  corner 
of  the  piazza  and  lay  down. 

"Why,  he  is  sopping  wet!"  exclaimed 
Doppy,  who  had  gone  to  him  and  patted 
his  head. 

"I  believe  he  has  been  in  the  river," 
said  Joe.  "Perhaps  he  has  been  trying 
to  catch  that  horrid  lamprey  eel  we  saw 
down  by  the  pond." 

"  What  can  make  Laddie  so  cross  ?  "  asked 
Doppy.  "He  looks  as  if  he  were  scolding 
poor  little  Wallace." 

Doppy  was  right.  The  Master  of  the 
House  was  indeed  severely  scolding  poor 
Wallace  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  caused. 
Wallace,  however,  had  intended  no  harm, 
and  felt  that  Laddie  was  unjust  to  him,  so 
his  timidity  vanished,  and  he  defended  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could  against  the  severe 
reproaches  heaped  upon  him. 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  you  were 
young  yourself  once,"  said  Wallace. 
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"If  young,  it  doesn't  follow  that  I  was  a 
fool,"  replied  Laddie. 

Wallace  answered  with  an  angry  snarl, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  cook  had  not  appeared  at 
that  moment  to  call  the  dogs  to  their  supper. 

The  Master  was  fond  of  good  living,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  cook,  who  al- 
ways gave  him  the  food  he  liked  best,  so 
the  quarrel  was  forgotten  in  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  eating;  after  their  supper  was 
finished  both  dogs  were  too  satisfied  and 
contented  to  continue  the  dispute. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHILE  the  conversation  about  the 
pound-party  was  going  on,  other 
ears  besides  those  on  the  veranda 
were  listening  to  it.  Captain  Spry  had 
been  taking  a  select  party  of  his  colony  for 
a  walk,  and  they  had  stopped  to  rest  for  a 
while  in  the  shade  of  the  vines  that  grew 
over  the  veranda.  The  gallant  Captain 
busied  himself  in  digging  up  worms,  which 
were  plentiful  in  the  rich  soil  that  was 
found  there.  The  conversation  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  quarrelsome  remarks  of  the  two 
collies  reached  their  ears,  but  so  eager  were 
the  hens  for  the  fat,  juicy  worms,  and  so 
intent  was  each  in  getting  her  share  of 
them  that  they  did  not  take  in  the  full 
meaning  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
bright  little  Captain,  however,  did  not 
lose  a  single    word    of    the    conversation, 
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although  he  appeared  to  be  giving  his 
sole  attention  to  the  task  of  treating  the 
eager  hens. 

When  the  Captain  tired  of  scratching  for 
so  many  mouths,  with  his  accustomed  in- 
dependence he  announced  that  he  had 
scratched  enough  and  was  going  home  to 
roost.  So  off  he  strode,  important  looking 
as  ever,  while  the  hens  obediently  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

"It  is  late  for  us  to  be  out,"  he  remarked, 
as  they  hurried  toward  the  hen-houses. 
"You  should  all  of  you  have  been  on  your 
roosts  long  ago." 

"Did  you  hear  what  they  were  talking 
about  on  the  veranda?"  asked  the  oldest 
of  the  hens,  whose  inquisitive  face  sug- 
gested a  liking  for  gossip. 

"I  might  have  heard  what  they  said," 
replied  a  bright  little  pullet,  "if  I  had 
cared  to  listen;  but  I  don't  take  much 
interest  in  what  does  not  concern  me." 

"It  concerns  you  and  me  and  all  of  us," 
said  the  old  hen. 
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"How,  pray  ?"  asked  the  pullet  pertly. 

"Why,  there  is  to  be  a  surprise-party  at 
the  pound  to-morrow,  and  any  one  who 
wants  to  can  go.  Laddie  is  going,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  to  leave  poor  little 
Wallace  at  home.  It  is  easy  to  see  who  is 
the  favorite  there." 

"I  don't  see  yet  how  it  concerns  us,"  said 
the  pullet.  "None  of  us  are  invited,  as 
far  as  I  know." 

"Nobody  is  invited  to  a  pound-party," 
replied  the  old  hen.  "It  is  a  surprise- 
party,  and  anybody  who  likes  can  go. 
Isn't  it  so,  Captain?" 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  the  Captain,  who 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  so,  but  who 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
a  joke.  "Mrs.  Flipflop  and  the  others 
down  by  the  pond  must  be  notified  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

By  this  time  the  hen-houses  were  reached, 
and  they  all  flew  up  to  their  favorite  roosting 
places,  the  little  Captain  chuckling  to  him- 
self at  the  thought  of  the  surprise  in  store 
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for  those  who  expected  to  find  a  party  at 
the  pound. 

The  sun  rose  clear  the  next  morning  with 
every  indication  of  a  fair  day,  but  long 
before  he  showed  his  face  the  expectant 
hens  were  wide-awake  and  pruning  their 
feathers,  as  a  preparation  for  the  unusual 
festivities  before  them.  Strange  to  say, 
the  oldest  and  least  attractive  of  the  hens 
took  more  pains  with  their  toilets  than  the 
young  and  sprightly  pullets.  The  pullets 
arranged  their  feathers  in  a  hasty,  careless 
manner,  as  if  they  considered  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  spend  much  of  it  on  such  trivial 
matters,  while  the  old  hens  carefully  went 
over  all  their  thick  plumage  until  not  a 
feather  was  out  of  place.  Little  Captain 
Spry  took  in  all  these  details  as  he  made  his 
own  careful  toilet,  and  was  much  amused 
at  it  inwardly,  but  he  took  good  care  not 
to  give  expression  to  his  feelings. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  eaten,  so  im- 
patient were  the  hens  to  begin  their  journey 
that  they  had  no  thought  for  the  eggs  they 
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were  in  the  habit  of  laying,  but  placed 
themselves  in  line  and  followed  briskly  the 
lead  of  the  jaunty  Captain,  who,  after 
sending  forth  a  triumphant  crow  as  a  signal 
for  starting,  threw  back  his  head  and  set 
forth  with  his  usual  martial  stride,  his 
long  tail  feathers,  the  pride  of  his  life, 
waving  gracefully  in  the  breeze. 

When  the  company  reached  the  pond, 
and  imparted  their  news  of  the  surprise- 
party  at  the  pound,  it  was  received  ac- 
cording to  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
web-footed  colony. 

"I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  story," 
replied  the  bright-eyed  duck.  "It  is  one 
of  Captain  Spry's  little  jokes." 

Mrs.  Flipflop  always  believed  everything 
that  was  told  her,  and  her  young  family  at 
once  began  clamoring  to  be  taken  to  the 
party. 

"It  is  too  wide  from  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Flipflop  to  her  brood.  "If  we  could  go 
upon  the  water,  then  would  it  be  quite 
otherwise,  —  but  upon  the  land,  no  ! " 
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The  bright-eyed  duck  meanwhile  inter- 
viewed the  hens  with  the  hope  of  getting 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  invitation 
sounded  very  promising,  for  she  seldom 
had  any  pleasure  to  break  the  monotony 
of  her  life,  but  if  it  were  one  of  Captain 
Spry's  practical  jokes,  that  was  another 
matter.  The  concise  story  told  by  the  old 
hen  convinced  the  bright-eyed  duck  that 
for  once  the  mischief -loving  Captain  was 
blameless,  and  she  resolved  to  make  one  of 
the  party. 

As  one  after  another  joined  the  ranks,  the 
impatience  of  Mrs.  Flipflop's  brood  in- 
creased until  she  was  driven  to  the  verge 
of  distraction  by  their  teasing.  "It  is 
very  naughty  from  you,  you  bad  schilds, 
to  tease  me  so  much,"  she  said,  "but  as 
everybody  goes,  so  go  we." 

This  decision  so  delighted  the  young 
goslings  that  they  fell  upon  one  another  out 
of  pure  gayety  of  spirits,  and  became  so 
rotigh  in  their  play  that  it  was  not  until 
their  mother  had  distributed  several  sharp 
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pecks  among  them  that  they  were  reduced 
to  anything  like  order.  After  a  while  the 
active  little  Captain  gave  the  order  to  fall 
into  line,  and  set  off  at  the  head  of  the  little 
column  with  martial  step  and  flying  colors. 

The  troupe  were  in  such  good  spirits  at 
the  pleasant  prospect  before  them  that  they 
made  good  time,  stopping  only  occasionally 
for  Mrs.  Flipflop  to  collect  her  active  young 
brood,  who  were  tempted  by  unusually 
fine  butterflies  or  crickets  to  leave  the  ranks 
for  a  time.  She  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  back,  however,  with  little  loss  of  time, 
and  her  sharp  reprimands  soon  brought 
them  to  terms.  So  early  had  the  com- 
pany started  that  by  the  time  the  sun  was 
well  up  they  came  within  view  of  the 
pound.  As  the  welcome  sight  greeted  their 
eyes,  all  quickened  their  steps  of  one  accord, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  party 
had  to  fairly  run  to  keep  up. 

A  moment  more,  and  they  came  to  a 
halt  before  the  pound,  which  was  simply 
a  moderate-sized  enclosure  built  of  stone 
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and  logs,  rudely  put  together,  and  very 
unattractive  in  appearance.  Its  purpose 
was  to  hold  stray  animals  until  claimed  by 
their  owners. 

"Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  the  little 
Captain,  sending  forth  a  triumphant  shout, 
after  which  he  flew  up  to  one  of  the  posts 
that  supported  the  pound,  and  gazed  down 
into  its  depths. 

"What  do  you  see?  Are  there  many 
there  already  ?"  cried  the  hens  curiously. 

"Look  for  yourself,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"  I  should  say  that  about  all  were  here  who 
were  likely  to  come." 

The  hens  with  one  accord  flew  up  to  the 
top  of  the  structure,  while  the  younger 
members  of  the  party,  after  vainly  trying 
to  follow,  contented  themselves  with  an  at- 
tempt to  peep  through  the  crevices  formed 
by  the  logs.  The  hens  craned  their  necks 
forward  and  looked  down.  One  thin,  dis- 
contented-looking cow  was  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  pound,  and  she  glared  at  them  with 
large,  hungry-looking  eyes. 
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"What  has  become  out  of  the  surprise 
party  of  the  pound  to  which  we  have  been 
invited?"  asked  Mrs.  Flipflop  indignantly, 
of  the  little  Captain,  who  in  his  joy  at  their 
discomfiture  was  crowing  lustily. 

"There  is  the  party  It  the  pound,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  nodding  his  saucy  little 
head  toward  the  unhappy-looking  cow, 
"and  you  furnish  the  surprise."  At  this 
he  threw  back  his  head  and  crowed  so 
loudly  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  nearly 
tumbled  backwards  off  the  post. 

The  disappointment  of  the  hens  and 
thvT1  ducks  and  geese  vented  itself  in  anger 
at  one  another  and  especially  at  the  mis- 
chievous Captain,  who  was  enjoying  their 
discomfiture ;  and  a  general  hubbub  arose, 
in  which  all  talked  at  once,  and  no  one 
could  be  understood.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  stroll  off  by  themselves,  and 
were  soon  chasing  flies  and  other  small  game 
over  the  neighboring  fields. 

The  noisy  bickering  was  kept  up  until 
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most  of  the  party  gave  out  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  finally  the  loud  voice  of 
one  hen  was  alone  heard.  The  voice  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  the  very  hen  who  had 
started  the  rumor  of  the  surprise-party, 
but  when  reminded  of  the  fact  by  the  little 
Captain,  she  proved  to  be  too  foolish  to 
be  brought  to  reason.  All  the  arguments 
used  failed  to  convince  her  silly  mind  that 
the  enterprise  started  with  her,  and  she  kept 
on  cackling  until  her  breath  gave  out,  and 
she  could  make  no  more  noise. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,  it  is  said,  and  the  proverb  held  {  J 
in  this  case,  for  the  noise  the  hens  ma*>e  in 
their  quarrelling  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  boys  who  were  passing.  Seeing  the 
forlorn  condition  of  the  imprisoned  cow, 
they  took  pity  on  her  and  set  her  free. 
She  at  once  took  advantage  of  her  freedom, 
and  set  off  at  full  speed  for  her  home, 
which  was  not  far  distant.  So  some  good 
did  come  from  the  surprise-party,  after  all. 

"Oh,  gracious  me!     Where  has  become 
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out  of  my  schilds  !"  suddenly  screamed  Mrs. 
Flipnop.  At  this,  other  mothers  became 
aware  that  their  children  also  were  missing, 
and  a  great  hue  and  cry  at  once  arose.  The 
venturesome  Hans  and  his  lively  brothers 
and  sisters  were  seen  fully  three  fields  away, 
running  about  as  fast  as  their  little  legs 
would  carry  them  after  the  game  that  came 
in  their  way.  The  other  mothers  found 
their  young  families,  but  by  the  time  they 
were  all  collected  and  headed  for  home,  the 
company  was  broken  into  groups  of  two  or 
three,  all  more  or  less  cross  and  dispirited 
at  the  disappointment  they  had  experienced. 
Mrs.  Flipflop  drove  her  young  brood  be- 
fore her,  not  allowing  them  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  minute.  They  had  nearly  reached  the 
pond,  and  were  crossing  over  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  that  lay  in  their  path,  for  the  cautious 
goose  dared  not  venture  on  the  river  for  fear 
of  the  dreaded  monster,  when  suddenly 
Hans,  who  as  usual  kept  ahead  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  gave  a  wild  shriek,  and 
exclaiming  "The  monster!  the  monster!" 
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came  half  flying  and  half  running  toward 
his  mother,  followed  closely  by  his  terrified 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mrs.  Flipflop  herself 
nearly  swooned  with  terror,  as  she  beheld 
coming  toward  them  the  most  frightful- 
looking  creature  she  had  ever  beheld.  As 
her  eyes  fell  upon  it,  its  head  was  reared, 
and  its  large  jaws  came  together  with  a 
loud  snap.  The  distracted  goose  and  her 
goslings  plunged  into  the  water  and  reached 
the  pond  more  dead  than  alive. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the 
surprise-party  at  the  pound  took 
place,  Joe  and  Doppy  were  busy  pre- 
paring for  the  genuine  pound-party.  Doppy 
was  bustling  about  as  if  the  success  of  the 
party  depended  upon  her.  Joe  made  much 
less  fuss  about  it,  but  in  a  quiet  way  did 
most  of  the  work.  There  was  quite  a 
little  work  to  be  done  before  they  started, 
for  it  was  decided  that  the  packages  were 
to  be  taken  in  Joe's  express  wagon,  and  that 
must  be  put  in  good  running  order.  So  the 
wagon  was  taken  out  of  the  carriage-house 
where  it  was  kept,  Joe  put  on  his  hip-boots 
and  his  rubber  coat,  and  gave  the  wagon  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  hose.  After 
that  followed  a  cleaning  with  a  sponge  and 
wash-leather,  and  when  all  was  done,  the 
brightly  painted  wagon  shone  as  if  it  had 
just  been  taken  from  the  shop. 
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When  Joe  had  surveyed  his  work  with  a 
critical  eye,  and  pronounced  himself  satis- 
fied, he  wheeled  it  around  to  the  veranda, 
where  Doppy  was  awaiting  his  arrival  with 
impatience.  A  pile  of  packages  near  by, 
neatly  done  up  and  labelled,  were  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  the  wagon.  Doppy  looked 
at  it  with  the  business-like  expression  she 
always  assumed  when  there  were  serious 
affairs  afoot.  When  her  inspection  of  the 
team  was  finished,  she  nodded  her  little  head 
and  said:  "It  is  very  well  done,  Joe.  It 
looks  very  c'ean." 

Joe  laughed,  as  he  always  did  whenever 
Doppy  put  on  her  grown-up  airs,  and 
began  to  throw  in  the  packages.  He  was 
at  once  stopped,  however,  by  his  little 
sister,  who  said:  "That  is  my  part  of  the 
bizniss,  Joe.  Boys  are  too  careless  to  be 
trusted." 

Good-natured  Joe  at  once  gave  in  to  his 
little  sister,  and  took  a  seat  near  by  to 
watch  her  operations.  Joe  was  a  sensible 
boy,  and  experience  had  taught  him  that 
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when  Doppy  put  on  this  decided  manner, 
much  time  would  be  gained  by  letting  her 
have  her  own  way.  He  also  knew  that 
long  before  all  the  packages  were  stowed 
away  she  would  become  tired  of  her  bar- 
gain, and  it  would  end  in  his  arranging 
the  packages  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Doppy  began  with  great  energy,  packing 
as  if  she  were  loading  a  caravan  to  cross 
the  continent.  There  were  packages  of 
every  size  and  weight,  for  they  had  agreed 
to  take  Mr.  Harmon's  with  theirs,  and 
many  of  their  friends  who  could  not  attend 
themselves  had  contributed  generously. 
Doppy,  like  all  orderly  people,  was  rather 
fussy,  and  packages  were  put  in  and  taken 
out  so  many  times  that  after  a  good  half 
hour's  work  the  express  wagon  was  not  half 
full,  and  many  bundles  were  still  to  be 
packed. 

"Dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Doppy,  as  she 
stopped  to  rest,  "I  never  saw  any  packages 
so  hard  to  awange  in  all  my  life.  If  you 
want  to,  you  may  help  pack  now,  Joe." 
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Joe  was  patient,  but  he  was  a  boy,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  work,  during  which  he 
had  put  bundles  in  and  taken  them  out 
again  several  times,  he  lost  patience,  and 
said:  "Who  is  bossing  this  job,  Doppy, 
you  or  I  ?" 

"Doppy  is,"  replied  Doppy  promptly. 

"Very  well,  then,  do  it  yourself,"  said 
Joe,  going  back  to  his  seat. 

"I  think  you  are  a  very  unpolite  boy," 
said   Doppy,   in   a  rather  unsteady  voice. 

"I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you," 
replied  Joe,  "but  you  are  a  little  fuss-cat, 
and  if  you  ever  get  married,  your  husband 
had  better  look  out,  that  is  all."  And  at 
this  dark  hint,  Joe  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  glared  quite  fiercely  at  his  little  sister. 

Their  quarrels  never  lasted  long,  and  this 
ended  as  they  all  did,  in  a  burst  of  tears 
from  the  little  girl,  and  a  softening  on  Joe's 
part.  Peace  was  restored  by  Joe  offering 
to  do  the  packing,  provided  Doppy  would 
not  offer  any  suggestions,  but  would  allow 
him  liberty  to  pack  as  his  judgment  die- 
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tated.  A  few  minutes  later  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  two  children  were  ready  to 
start  on  their  short  expedition. 

During  the  preparations  for  departure, 
the  Master  of  the  House  had  watched  the 
proceedings  with  great  interest,  and  when 
they  started  he  raced  ahead,  barking  joy- 
ously. So  excited  was  he  that  at  one 
moment  he  bounded  on  ahead  until  nearly 
out  of  sight,  then  racing  back  again,  circled 
around  the  express  wagon  until  he  was 
dizzy ;  then  off  he  started  again  in  the  same 
wild  manner  as  before. 

The  Master  always  acted  in  this  "crazy" 
manner,  as  the  children  termed  it,  whenever 
they  started  off  for  a  walk.  Every  dog 
has  a  taste  for  following,  and  as  the  Master 
was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  carriage,  it  was 
a  great  excitement  to  run  with  the  express 
wagon.  To-day,  however,  he  acted  in  a 
different  manner  than  usual.  Every  few 
moments  he  jumped  over  the  wall,  and 
raced  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  and 
when  he  returned  he  kept  looking  back,  as 
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if  he  expected  to  see  somebody  or  some- 
thing join  him.  Occasionally  the  children 
heard  a  rustling  among  the  dried  branches 
and  leaves  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
as  if  a  good-sized  animal  were  following 
them.  The  Master  evidently  heard  it  too, 
and  it  was  when  the  rustling  became  par- 
ticularly loud  that  he  jumped  the  wall 
and  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  children  became  very  curious  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  an  animal  was  following 
them,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  took  great 
pains  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  vanished 
quickly  among  the  underbrush  whenever 
the  children  stopped  to  peep  over  the  wall. 
Once  the  end  of  a  tawny,  bushy  tail  was  seen 
whisking  out  of  sight,  and  Joe  said  it  looked 
just  like  the  tail  of  a  fox  he  once  saw. 

"Do  foxes  eat  peoples?"  asked  Doppy 
eagerly. 

"No,  indeed,  of  course  not,"  replied 
Joe.     " They  eat  hens  and  ducks  and  geese." 

"Don't  they  bite  peoples,  either  ?"  asked 
Doppy. 
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Joe  was  not  so  sure  about  that,  but  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  fox  wouldn't  bite 
anybody  unless  one  were  trying  to  catch 
him,  and  Doppy  felt  somewhat  more  secure. 

"It  isn't  very  pleasant  to  have  foxes 
chasing  you,  is  it  ?"  asked  Doppy.  "Doppy 
isn't  afraid,  you  know,  but  it  isn't  nice;" 
and  she  looked  anxiously  about  her  as  she 
spoke,  for  a  great  crashing  and  banging  was 
going  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  At 
that  instant  the  Master  of  the  House 
sprang  over  the  wall  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

All  was  still  for  a  while,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren continued  on  their  way,  but  they 
walked  somewhat  faster,  for  they  had 
stopped  many  times  and  it  was  growing  late. 
In  a  moment  the  Master  again  joined  them, 
and  they  walked  rapidly  on  until  the  farm- 
house where  the  pound-party  was  to  be 
held  came  in  sight. 

At  that  moment  a  louder  crashing  than 
before  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  a  bushy  animal  bounded  upon 
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the  top  of  it.  Doppy  gave  a  shriek  of 
terror,  and  exclaiming  "The  fox !  The 
fox  !"  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
Joe,  however,  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said : 
"Why,  don't  you  see,  Doppy?  It  is  only 
Wallace." 

A  few  minutes  later  Doppy  had  forgotten 
her  fright  and  was  laughing  as  heartily  as 
Joe  at  the  trick  Wallace  had  played  upon 
them.  The  Master,  however,  looked  at 
it  in  a  different  light,  and  walked  along  by 
Wallace's  side  with  his  stiff  est  gait  and  every 
hair  bristling  with  anger,  while  he  growled 
out  his  displeasure  at  the  underhand  man- 
ner in  which  Wallace  had  carried  his  point 
and  come  to  the  pound-party. 

"Now  that  you  are  here,"  said  the 
Master,  "you  may  as  well  stay,  for  I  don't 
want  to  frighten  little  Doppy  by  having  a 
scene ;  but  at  the  first  disturbance  you 
make,  home  you  go;"  and  with  a  final 
warning  growl,  the  Master  resumed  his 
natural  gait  and  became  once  more  the 
genial   companion   of   whom   the    children 
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were  so  fond.  Light-hearted  Wallace  didn't 
care  how  it  was  brought  about,  if  only  he 
were  allowed  to  stay,  and  was  soon  bound- 
ing merrily  ahead  up  the  lane  that  led  to 
the  farmhouse.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  children,  who  should  come  to  meet  them 
but  Douglas,  and  from  the  glances  that 
passed  between  him  and  Wallace,  it  was 
evident  that  neither  was  surprised  at  seeing 
the  other.  The  Master  at  once  understood 
that  this  had  been  planned  between  the 
two  mischievous  friends,  and  resolved  to 
watch  them  narrowly;  if  no  good  came 
from  their  visit,  he  would  see  that  no  harm 
fell  from  it. 

Many  children  had  already  arrived,  and 
a  few  grown  people  also,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  consisted  of  children. 
The  whole  of  the  farmhouse  was  thrown 
open  for  the  use  of  the  guests,  but,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  country  farmhouses,  the 
best  rooms  were  seldom  used  and  looked 
stiff  and  unhomelike,  so  the  guests  naturally 
assembled  in  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
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The  kitchen  was  cozy  and  sunny,  a  tea- 
kettle was  sending  forth  steam  in  a  hospit- 
able manner,  and  the  fumes  of  fragrant 
coffee  filled  the  air.  The  windows  were 
filled  with  plants,  many  of  them  in  bloom. 
These  gave  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  room, 
but  an  observing  eye  would  see  that  the 
plants  were  growing  in  whatever  vessel 
came  to  hand.  Some  were  in  handle-less 
sugar  bowls  and  teapots,  others  were  in 
broken  vases,  while  a  few  grew  in  tin  cans. 
Everything  was  extremely  neat  and  clean, 
and  gave  signs  that  the  dwellers  in  the  farm- 
house endeavored  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  had. 

The  kitchen  opened  into  a  large  shed 
that  was  used  as  a  summer  kitchen,  in  which 
washing  and  ironing  were  done,  while  a 
large  table,  at  which  the  family  ate  in 
warm  weather,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  This  table  to-day  was  piled  high 
with  packages  of  every  description,  the 
contributions  to  the  pound-party.  Large 
double  doors  opened  out  from  this  shed, 
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and  to-day  they  were  thrown  wide  open. 
Children  were  running  in  and  out,  their 
happy  faces  showing  as  much  pleasure  as 
did  those  of  the  family  to  whom  these  gifts 
were  presented. 

For  a  while  the  children  were  content 
to  look  over  the  packages  and  discuss 
their  contents,  but  after  a  time  this  became 
tedious,  and  the  more  lively  ones  began 
chasing  one  another  about,  and  pushing 
against  one  another,  the  boys  growing 
rather  boisterous,  while  the  girls  objected 
in  shrill  voices.  This  became  somewhat 
annoying  to  the  elders  of  the  party, 
particularly  when  a  well-grown  boy  trod 
upon  some  elderly  lady's  feet,  or  knocked 
some  rheumatic  old  gentleman's  cane  from 
under  him.  When  affairs  reached  this 
stage,  somebody  who  understood  the  needs 
of  the  little  people  proposed  that  the  chil- 
dren should  all  go  out  of  doors  and  play 
games  there,  where  they  could  make  all  the 
noise  they  pleased  and  disturb  nobody. 
This  suggestion  was  favorably  received,  and 
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the  children  all  rushed  out  of  doors,  where 
they  were  soon  deep  in  the  exciting  game 
of  "Tag,"  "Prisoner's  Base,"  and  other 
games  of  which  little  people  never  tire. 

The  three  collies  in  their  own  ways  en- 
joyed these  games  fully  as  much  as  the 
children  did.  The  Master  of  the  House 
walked  in  a  slow,  dignified  manner  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  party,  watching  every 
movement  the  children  made.  Occasion- 
ally when  there  was  a  particularly  exciting 
run,  he  almost  forgot  himself  and  started 
to  join  in  the  fun,  but  he  always  recovered 
himself  and  resumed  his  dignified  position. 
Not  so  the  other  two  dogs.  They  were  both 
in  the  midst  of  the  game,  often  helping  to 
catch  the  wrong  one,  or  placing  themselves 
in  front  of  the  runners  and  causing  many 
a  tumble.  The  children  did  not  mind  it 
however,  until  Wallace  upset  little  Doppy 
as  she  was  hurrying  to  touch  goal,  and  the 
little  girl  received  a  bad  scratch  on  her 
cheek  and  a  large  bump  on  her  forehead. 
The  Master  was  more  indignant  at  this  care- 
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lessness  on  Wallace's  part  than  were  the 
children,  and  with  angry  eyes  and  bristling 
hair  took  Wallace  sharply  to  task.  Wallace 
was  quite  abashed,  and  retreated  to  a  dis- 
tance for  a  while,  but  before  long  his  natural 
spirits  asserted  themselves,  and  he  was 
playing  as  madly  as  ever. 

While  the  games  were  at  their  height,  an 
express  wagon  drove  up  and  stopped  under  a 
large,  old  elm  that  grew  in  front  of  the  house. 
Before  the  children  had  ceased  wondering 
what  this  unexpected  arrival  could  mean, 
Mr.  Harmon  rode  through  the  gate,  and 
tying  his  horse  to  a  post  near  by,  hastened 
to  the  express  wagon  and  talked  awhile 
with  the  driver.  Then  began  the  unloading 
of  the  wagon,  and  the  children  left  off 
playing  and  gathered  near,  wondering  what 
the  baskets  and  boxes  that  were  handled 
so  carefully  could  contain.  Their  curiosity 
was  soon  gratified,  for  before  long  a  table- 
cloth was  spread  upon  the  grass  and  plates 
of  sandwiches  and  cakes  of  every  description 
were  placed  upon  it,  besides  heaps  of  con- 
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fectionery  and  those  delightful  costume- 
snappers. 

Mr.  Harmon  forgot  nothing  to  make 
the  entertainment  a  success.  Ice-cream  of 
every  flavor  and  even  lemonade  were  packed 
away  in  the  express  wagon,  and  when  all 
was  ready  the  children  were  invited  to 
begin.  There  was  enough  for  the  older 
members  of  the  party,  too,  and  even  the 
dogs  had  all  that  they  wanted,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
dogs  have  good  appetites. 

After  everybody  had  eaten  all  he  possibly 
could,  there  was  still  enough  left  on  the 
table  for  just  another  such  party,  and  Mr. 
Harmon  proposed  that  the  family  for 
whom  the  pound-party  was  given  should 
keep  it  and  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they  could. 

There  was  still  time  for  a  few  more 
games,  and  the  children  were  not  satisfied 
until  Mr.  Harmon  was  prevailed  upon  to  join 
them ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  fully 
as  much  as  the  children  did,  although  he 
was  "it"  most  of  the  time. 
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At  last  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  it 
was  a  very  happy  set  of  children  who  bade 
good-by  to  the  family  in  the  farmhouse. 
Mr.  Harmon  took  Doppy  in  front  of  him 
on  his  horse,  and  so  tired  was  she  from  the 
hard  play  and  unusual  excitement  that  she 
fell  fast  asleep  in  his  arms  long  before  she 
reached  home.  The  Master  of  the  House 
of  course  saw  that  Joe  was  carefully  guarded 
on  his  homeward  way,  and  marched  sedately 
by  his  side,  while  the  other  two  collies  ran 
races  together  every  step  of  the  way. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ONE  moonlight  evening  the  Master  of 
the  House  lay  on  the  veranda,  enjoy- 
ing the  cooling  breezes  and  listening 
to  the  sounds  that  occasionally  broke  the 
silence  of  the  night.  He  was  in  a  delightful 
state  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  drowsiness  that 
was  upon  him,  for  the  poultry  were  safe 
in  their  snug  houses,  and  he  felt  no  care 
for  their  safety.  One  nap  succeeded  an- 
other, until  he  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  sharp  cry  of  a  night-hawk,  and  in  an 
instant  the  Master  was  wide-awake.  He 
realized,  when  fully  awake,  that  his  charges 
were  in  no  danger,  for  night-hawks  prey 
on  mice  and  frogs,  not  on  poultry,  but  the 
sudden  awakening  dispelled  all  thoughts 
of  slumber.  He  lay  for  a  while  vainly 
endeavoring  to  fall  asleep  again,  but  the 
more  he  tried  to  doze  the  more  wide- 
awake he  became. 
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"It  is  useless,"  said  the  Master  to  him- 
self, "to  lie  here  wide-awake.  I  think  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  that  the 
president  of  the  Bark  and  Whine  Club  ex- 
tended to  me.  They  are  a  pleasant  set  of 
fellows,  and  it  is  well  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  one's  neighbors." 

So  saying,  the  Master  of  the  House  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet,  stretched  himself,  shook 
his  long  coat,  then  descended  the  veranda 
steps  in  his  usual  deliberate  manner,  and 
sauntered  toward  the  spot  where  the  Bark 
and  Whine  Club  held  their  nightly  meetings. 

It  was  late  when  Laddie  reached  his 
destination,  and  he  appeared  at  the  moment 
when  a  gentle  little  fox-hound  was  ending 
her  story.  It  was  a  sorrowful  one,  judging 
from  the  silence  in  which  her  audience 
listened  to  her  tale,  followed  by  congratula- 
tions upon  the  happy  lot  that  was  now  hers. 

The  Master  of  the  House  presented 
himself  when  the  congratulations  were, 
ended,  and  was  graciously  received  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Club.     His  reputation 
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as  an  expert  in  the  art  of  guarding  poultry 
had  made  him  famous,  and  moreover  all  felt 
deep  sympathy  for  him  on  account  of 
his  serious  accident,  and  admired  the  un- 
usual fortitude  and  patience  he  had  dis- 
played in  regard  to  it. 

"You  are  just  in  time  to  hear  the  story  of 
our  little  friend  here,"  said  the  president, 
designating  a  bright-looking  French  poodle 
with  a  rather  saucy  expression,  who  seemed 
desirous  of  beginning  his  story.  The  Master 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  what  the  little  poodle  had 
to  say,  and  the  speaker  at  once  dashed  into 
his  recital.  He  spoke  with  somewhat  of  a 
French  accent,  and  his  vivacious  manner, 
together  with  his  expressive  gestures,  held 
the  attention  of  all  of  his  hearers. 

"I  was  born  in  the  south  of  France, 
beautiful  France,  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
beauty,"  began  the  little  poodle.  "There 
the  sun  shines  ever,  and  all  are  happy. 
Pardon  me,  my  friends,"  he  added,  as  he 
detected  an  expression  of  amusement  on  the 
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faces  of  his  hearers,  "if  I  dwell  too  long  on 
the  beauties  of  my  native  land.  It  is  not 
that  I  wish  to  detract  from  America,  the 
greatest  land  in  the  world.  I  do  not  desire 
to  return  to  France,  but  my  heart  is  still 
sore  when  I  reflect  on  the  happy  days  I 
passed  there.  My  mother  was  a  perform- 
ing dog,  and  was  owned  by  a  man  who 
travelled  through  the  towns  of  France,  ex- 
hibiting her  whenever  he  had  collected  an 
audience  of  sufficient  size.  It  was  not  an 
easy  life,  my  mother  said,  for  it  meant  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  tricks  she  had 
been  taught,  and  which  were  very  tedious. 
It  is  not  natural  for  a  dog  to  walk  upon  two 
legs,  turn  somersaults,  balance  herself  upon 
a  man's  hand,  and  do  other  feats  of  a  like 
nature.  All  of  these  my  mother  was  obliged 
to  do,  until  sometimes,  she  said,  she  al- 
most forgot  that  she  was  a  dog  at  all. 

"At  last  a  day  came,  so  my  mother  told 
me,  which  proved  to  be  an  eventful  one  for 
her,  for  it  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
life.     Her  master  had  been  exhibiting  her 
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for  several  successive  days  in  a  large  town. 
My  mother  at  once  became  a  great  favorite 
there,  and  her  master  took  advantage  of  her 
popularity  and  exhibited  her  several  times 
a  day.  One  evening  a  larger  crowd  than 
usual  assembled  to  witness  the  performance, 
and,  although  my  mother  was  exhausted 
and  nervous  from  the  unusual  strain  she 
had  undergone  for  the  past  few  days,  she 
made  a  great  effort  and  did  her  tricks 
as  well  as  she  knew  how.  To  my  mother's 
dismay,  however,  her  master  was  so  pleased 
with  his  success  that  he  determined  to 
make  her  do  a  feat  that  always  terrified 
her,  even  when  she  was  feeling  strong  and 
fresh. 

"This  trick,  a  difficult  one  for  any  dog, 
was  to  climb  up  a  tall  ladder  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  at  the  top  of  it,  step  out 
upon  a  little  platform,  and  then  jump  down 
upon  a  canvas  stretched  out  to  receive  her. 
It  required  a  vast  amount  of  nerve  to  take 
such  a  leap,  for  the  shock  was  a  severe  one, 
and  the  very  thought  of  it  always  made 
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my  mother  tremble.  This  night,  in  her 
exhausted  condition,  my  mother  said  she 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish 
it.  She  sat  up  and  begged  her  master,  in 
her  most  persuasive  manner,  to  excuse  her 
from  performing  that  dreadful  trick.  She 
assured  him  that  she  would  do  it  any  time 
when  she  felt  fresh  enough,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  do  it  that  evening. 
A  cut  from  his  whip  and  violent  language 
was  the  only  answer  he  made  to  her  plea, 
and  he  prepared  the  ladder  while  my 
mother  sat  shivering  with  fear. 

"When  all  was  ready,  the  man  ordered 
my  mother  to  mount,  and  shaking  with 
fear,  she  prepared  to  obey.  So  weak  and 
nervous  was  she  that  she  could  scarcely 
climb  from  one  step  of  the  ladder  to  the 
next ;  but  whenever  she  stopped,  the  harsh 
voice  of  her  master  ordered  her  on,  and  at 
last  she  reached  the  platform  and  sat  there, 
as  she  often  told  me,  more  dead  than  alive. 
The  voice  of  the  master  and  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  whip  he  carried  warned   my  poor 
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mother  of  the  fate  in  store  for  her  in  case 
she  refused  to  obey.  So  dizzy  and  weak, 
however,  was  she,  that  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  stir  hand  or  foot.  It  makes  my 
blood  boil  now,  as  I  think  of  my  poor  little 
mother  sitting  on  that  platform,  trembling 
and  dizzy,  trying  to  summon  up  courage 
to  take  the  bold  leap. 

"While  my  mother  was  climbing  the  lad- 
der, she  heard  voices  among  the  crowd  be- 
low giving  expression  to  the  compassion 
they  felt  for  her.  When  she  reached  the 
platform  the  voices  became  louder,  and 
many  uttered  cries  of  *  Shame  ! '  This  sym- 
pathy expressed  for  my  mother  only  seemed 
to  anger  her  master  still  more,  and  as  my 
mother  still  sat  immovable  upon  the  plat- 
form, her  brutal  master  prepared  to  ascend 
the  ladder,  muttering  threats  at  every 
step. 

"The  French  people  are  known  to  be 
easily  moved  to  smiles  or  tears,  and  while  a 
moment  before  they  were  laughing  over  my 
mother's  funny  tricks,  they  were  now  loud 
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in  their  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
inhuman  treatment  she  received. 

"The  man  was  too  angry  to  heed  their 
warning  cries  and  kept  on  toward  my 
mother,  continually  threatening  her  with 
harsh  words  and  gestures  of  his  cruel  whip. 
Still  my  terrified  mother  dared  not  stir.  At 
last  the  tryant  stood  within  reach  of  her, 
and  a  stinging  cut  from  his  lash  drew  a 
shriek  of  pain  from  her.  Driven  wild  with 
fear,  she  plunged  headlong  into  the  canvas 
extended  many  feet  below. 

"My  mother  says  that  for  a  while  she 
lay  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  only  learned 
later  what  an  exciting  scene  had  taken  place 
among  the  crowd.  Many  people  had  risen 
and  had  handled  her  master  so  roughly 
that  he  made  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  a  thought  for  his  dog  or  his  belong- 
ings. The  first  thing  she  was  conscious  of 
was  that  she  was  borne  away  in  the  arms 
of  a  boy,  who  carried  her  tenderly  and  spoke 
kind  words  to  her.  After  a  while  he  stopped 
at  a  small  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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town,  and  carefully  laid  her  in  a  cushioned 
chair  that  stood  in  a  small,  neat,  and  cozy 
room.  A  pleasant-looking  woman  was 
seated  at  a  table  sewing,  and  a  man  sat 
near  by,  fashioning  a  rude  bird-cage  from  a 
bundle  of  slender  sticks  that  lay  by  his  side. 

"We  dogs  have  keen  instincts  and  quickly 
form  our  opinions  of  the  people  we  meet. 
My  mother  knew  at  once  that  she  had  fallen 
into  kind  hands.  She  was  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  fact  that  the  cage  was  for  a 
lame  bird  that  her  little  friend  had  rescued 
from  some  boys  who  were  tormenting  it. 
The  boy  at  once  related  how  he  had  found 
my  mother,  and  the  woman  laid  aside  her 
mending  and  made  a  soft  bed  for  her  in  a 
box.  Then  she  gave  her  some  warm  milk 
to  drink,  stroking  her  all  the  while.  This 
kind  treatment  made  her  so  happy  that 
she  went  to  her  box  when  she  had  finished 
her  supper,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"From  that  moment  my  mother's  life 
was  changed.  She  soon  recovered  her 
health  and  spirits,  and  when  he  had  leisure, 
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the  boy  took  her  for  a  run  in  the  fields, 
which  was  a  pleasure  my  poor  mother  had 
never  enjoyed.  The  happiest  moment  of 
her  life,  my  mother  often  said,  was  when  her 
puppies  were  born.  There  were  five  of  us 
in  all,  and  she  has  told  me  that  I  was  the 
largest  and  strongest.  'Bijou,'  the  boy 
named  me.  As  soon  as  we  were  old  enough, 
the  boy  used  to  take  us  out  into  the  little 
front  yard  and  let  us  play  in  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  We  were  lively  fellows,  and 
often  people  who  were  passing  stopped  to 
watch  our  gambols.  They  say  the  mother 
dog  always  selects  the  strongest  of  her  pups 
to  play  with,  and  I  was  my  mother's  choice. 
Sometimes  she  handled  me  rather  roughly, 
but  I  knew  it  was  in  play  and  did  not 
mind  it. 

"This  happy  life  went  on  until  I  was  a 
well-grown  puppy,  but  one  day  something 
happened.  We  were  rolling  about  on  the 
grass-plot  in  front  of  the  house,  when  we 
were  startled  by  seeing  an  elegant  car- 
riage stop  before  our  gate.     A  beautifully 
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dressed  lady  alighted,  and  after  watching 
us  for  a  few  minutes,  knocked  at  the  door. 
My  mistress  opened  it  and  the  lady  entered. 
She  remained  inside  for  some  time,  and,  al- 
though we  did  not  know  the  object  of  her 
visit,  we  felt  that  something  unusual  was 
about  to  happen. 

"After  what  seemed  a  long  time  to  us, 
the  door  opened  and  the  lady  reappeared, 
followed  by  my  mistress.  She  came  at 
once  to  that  part  of  the  little  garden  where 
we  were  playing,  and  looked  us  all  over. 
We  felt  anxious,  for  we  knew  something 
unusual  was  about  to  occur.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  lady  said,  singling  me  out :  '  I 
like  the  looks  of  that  little  fellow.  He 
seems  to  be  the  strongest  and  largest.' 

"My  heart  sank,  for  I  realized  that  I  was 
to  leave  my  happy  home.  Harder  than 
that,  though,  was  it  to  leave  my  mother. 
I  ran  and  nestled  closely  to  her,  while  she 
put  me  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  lady,  as 
if  she  wanted  to  shield  me.  It  did  not  help 
us  any,  though,  for  my  mistress  picked  me 
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up  and  held  me  toward  the  lady,  saying : 
'If  I  didn't  think  he  would  have  a  better 
home  than  I  could  give  him,  I  couldn't 
part  with  him.  We  are  poor  people,  and 
can't  afford  to  keep  so  many  dogs.' 

"The  lady  stroked  me  gently  with  her 
white  hand,  on  which  sparkled  beautiful 
rings.  I  knew  from  the  soft  touch  of  her 
hand  and  the  gentle  tones  of  her  voice 
that  she  would  be  good  to  me.  That 
didn't  prevent  me,  however,  from  feeling 
distressed  at  leaving  my  mother,  and  I 
cried  aloud  as  I  was  taken  to  the  carriage. 
My  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  howled 
dismally  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  them  forever. 

"A  more  miserable  little  creature  than 
I  was  cannot  well  be  imagined,  although 
the  lady  hugged  me  closely  and  did  her 
best  to  comfort  me.  After  a  drive  of  about 
an  hour,  we  turned  in  at  a  driveway  that  led 
through  beautiful  parks,  in  which  I  had 
glimpses  of  tame  deer,  pheasants,  and  other 
game,  and  at  last  we  stopped  under  the 
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carriage  entrance  of  an  elegant  chateau.  I 
had  never  seen  fine  places  myself,  but  my 
poor  mother  had  often  described  them  to 
me  as  she  saw  them  on  her  journeys  when 
she  was  a  performing  dog. 

"My  new  home  was  so  grand  that  it 
almost  took  my  breath  away.  Lofty  rooms 
opened  on  every  side  from  the  large  hall 
into  which  we  entered.  Beautiful  pictures 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  lifelike  statues 
were  grouped  all  about  us.  I  had  always 
liked  to  chase  birds,  although  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  any.  There  was  one 
statue  of  a  little  girl  with  a  bird  on  her 
shoulder.  That  bird  was  so  natural  that 
I  really  thought  it  was  alive,  and  I  made 
a  sudden  spring  from  my  mistress'  arms, 
thinking  to  catch  it.  I  felt  quite  mortified, 
however,  when  I  saw  my  mistake,  but  my 
mistress  thought  it  showed  great  intelli- 
gence on  my  part. 

"A  pretty  young  girl  came  to  take  mv 
mistress'  wraps  from  her,  and  she  desirea 
her  to  send  Marie  to  her.     In  a  few  minutes 
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an  elderly  woman  appeared,  and  my  new 
mistress  said  to  her:  'Here  is  your  little 
charge,  Marie.  When  you  have  bathed 
and  brushed  him,  bring  him  to  me.' 

"The  woman  carried  me  off,  hugging 
me  affectionately  and  talking  to  me  in 
the  most  endearing  language.  In  spite 
of  her  kind  treatment  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  I  realized  that  this  old 
woman  was  to  be  my  nurse,  and  farewell 
to  all  my  hopes  of  freedom  and  a  happy 
puppyhood ! 

"Well,  I  was  scrubbed  with  scented  soap 
and  rubbed  until  I  was  dry.  Then  I  was 
brushed  until  I  felt  red-hot.  After  that  I 
was  set  on  the  floor,  and,  although  I  had 
been  so  wretched  during  the  bathing  and 
brushing,  I  really  did  feel  like  a  new  being. 
My  spirits  rose  at  once,  and  I  frisked  about 
the  room  until  I  was  tired,  when  I  threw 
myself  down  on  the  soft  rugs  and  rolled 
over  and  over  until  there  was  not  a  wet 
hair  in  my  coat. 

"You    who    lead    natural    lives    would 
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never  imagine  what  I  underwent  from  the 
hands  of  that  nurse.  Every  morning,  after 
I  was  carefully  brushed  and  combed,  a 
ribbon  was  tied  around  a  lock  of  hair  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  and  the  ends  made 
into  an  elaborate  bow.  After  that  I  was 
taken  to  my  mistress,  who  petted  and 
talked  baby-talk  to  me  until  I  sometimes 
wondered  if  I  were  a  dog  at  all.  My  teeth 
were  brushed  every  morning.  Worse  than 
all  this  was  when  a  thunder-storm  ap- 
peared. How  the  old  woman  who  was  my 
nurse  got  it  into  her  foolish  head  that  I 
was  afraid  of  thunder-storms,  I  can't  im- 
agine. She  did  think  so,  however,  and  as 
soon  as  the  thunder  was  heard,  she  caught 
me  up,  even  when  I  was  sleeping  soundly, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
me,  singing  lullabies  to  me.  I  don't  wonder 
you  laugh,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  me.  It  made  me 
angry  to  be  treated  so  ridiculously,  and 
I  growled  and  snarled,  doing  my  best 
to  escape.     This  behavior  was  considered 
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a  sure  proof  of  my  fear  of  the  storm, 
and  my  nurse  held  me  more  tightly  than 
ever. 

"I  was  destined  to  be  more  humiliated 
still.  One  day  a  man  came  with  a  clip- 
ping machine  and  shaved  me.  Well,  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  a  good  deal  that 
if  my  own  mother  had  met  me  she  couldn't 
have  recognized  me.  What  kind  of  an 
animal  they  thought  I  looked  like  I  don't 
know,  but  I  should  judge  that  I  looked 
about  as  much  like  a  monkey  as  anything 
else,  although  any  monkey  might  with 
justice  feel  insulted  to  have  me  classed 
with  him.  I  was  left  with  a  mane  like  a 
lion,  a  tassel  of  hair  at  the  end  of  my  tail, 
a  rosette  of  hair  on  each  hip,  and  rings  of 
hair  to  represent  bracelets  around  each 
leg." 

A  sudden  interruption  came  at  this 
point  in  the  French  poodle's  story.  A 
loud,  shrill  whistle  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  president  of  the  club,  the 
St.    Bernard,    remarked    that    it    was    his 
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master's  whistle  and  he  must  leave  at 
once.  The  meeting  was  hurriedly  dissolved, 
and  they  separated,  agreeing  to  assemble 
the  next  evening  to  hear  the  remainder  of 
the  poodle's  story. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ON  the  following  evening  the  members 
of  the  Bark  and  Whine  Club  assem- 
bled promptly  to  hear  the  little 
French  poodle  continue  his  story.  He  was 
much  pleased  to  find  that  his  tale  created  so 
much  interest,  and  was  quite  impatient  to 
begin  his  recital. 

"I  left  off,  I  think,  at  the  point  where  I 
was  shaved.  While  I  was  undergoing  that 
operation,  I  was  somewhat  comforted  by 
the  thought  that  as  my  hair  would  be 
short,  I  would  no  longer  have  to  wear 
those  hated  bows  of  ribbon.  My  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  however, 
when  my  nurse  tied  one  on  before  taking 
me  to  my  mistress  to  be  admired.  Such 
senseless,  fairly  idiotic  language  my  mistress 
spoke  when  she  beheld  me  !  If  she  had 
struck  me,  or  given  me  a  sound  drubbing, 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  it  so  much.     If 
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any  of  you  here  have  ever  felt  yourselves 
to  be  an  object  of  ridicule,  you  will  easily 
understand  my  feelings. 

"The  only  real  pleasure  that  came  into 
my  life  was  when  the  lady's-maid,  the 
young  girl  who  met  my  mistress  at  the 
door  the  day  of  my  arrival,  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  me  out  for  a  walk.  She 
loved  dogs,  and  knew  exactly  what  I  liked 
best.  She  treated  me  as  a  dog  should  be 
treated.  She  threw  sticks  for  me  to  find 
and  bring  back  to  her,  ran  races  with  me, 
and  played  with  me  just  as  the  boy  with 
whom  I  formerly  lived  used  to  do.  She 
taught  me  many  pretty  tricks,  too,  which 
I  did  my  best  to  learn  in  order  to  please 
her.  I  soon  learned  to  walk  on  my  hind 
legs,  sit  up  and  beg,  refuse  to  take  food 
from  the  left  hand,  and  do  all  the  tricks 
that  dogs  are  usually  taught.  The  one 
that  pleased  my  patient  teacher  most  was 
to  stand  on  my  hind  legs  and  waltz.  It 
gave  me  pleasure  to  do  these  things  for  her, 
but  to  do  them  in  my  mistress'  salon  for  the 


benefit  of  her  guests,  with  the  silly  looking 
bow  of  ribbon  on  my  head,  was  quite  an- 
other thing.  I  never  did  my  best  on  those 
occasions,  and  sometimes  I  flatly  refused  to 
do  a  single  trick. 

"Occasionally  I  took  advantage  of  a 
time  when  my  nurse  was  either  taking  her 
daily  nap  or  eating  her  meals,  to  slip  out 
of  the  house  and  have  a  run  by  myself. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  had  the  time 
of  my  life.  I  felt  particularly  out  of  sorts, 
as  I  had  just  been  bathed  and  brushed.  A 
large  pink  bow  had  been  tied  upon  my  head, 
and  my  nurse,  who  was  really  very  fond  of 
me  in  her  senseless  way,  had  kissed  and 
petted  me  to  her  heart's  content.  She 
was  quite  exhausted  after  the  operation 
of  bathing  and  brushing  me,  for  I  had 
been  in  an  unusually  fractious  mood,  and 
took  pleasure  in  making  it  as  hard  for  her 
as  I  could.  I  saw  with  delight  that  she 
was  becoming  drowsy,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction before  long  of  seeing  her  fall  asleep 
in  her  chair. 
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"I  waited  until  I  was  sure  she  was 
really  in  a  sound  sleep,  then  quietly  slipped 
out  of  the  door,  which  was  ajar.  My 
mistress  was  out  driving,  the  servants  were 
busy  in  various  parts  of  the  chateau,  but 
the  lady's-maid  saw  me  creeping  cautiously 
out  of  the  house,  and  knew  at  once  what  I 
was  about  to  do.  She  stooped  down  and 
gave  me  a  hug.  I  didn't  object  to  her 
hugs  as  I  did  to  those  of  my  mistress  and 
my  nurse.  As  I  said  before,  she  treated 
me  with  all  the  consideration  due  a  dog. 
Then  she  whispered  softly  :  '  Go  and  have  a 
good  time,  little  fellow.  You  need  it, 
surely.' 

"I  passed  safely  down  the  long  driveway 
and  gained  the  street.  It  was  so  unusual 
for  me  to  have  my  liberty  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  it.  I  forgot  that  I 
had  that  horrid  pink  bow  on  my  head  and 
that  I  was  shaved  in  such  a  ridiculous 
manner.  I  ran  and  ran,  without  thinking 
where  I  was  going  or  what  I  should  do.  I 
only  realized  that  my  nurse  was  not  follow- 
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ing  at  my  heels  or  leading  me  about  in 
leash,  and  that  I  was  not  driving  out  with 
my  mistress  and  being  jeered  at  by  every 
dog  we  met.  I  had  not  felt  so  happy 
since  I  was  taken  away  from  my  dear 
mother. 

"All  at  once  I  heard  a  voice,  a  dog's 
voice,  calling  upon  me  to  stop.  I  looked 
back  as  I  ran  and  saw  at  some  distance 
behind  me  a  dog  of  about  my  own  size. 
He  seemed  to  be  of  no  particular  breed,  and 
his  hair  was  soiled  and  rough.  He  had 
evidently  never  been  bathed  or  brushed  in 
his  life.  I  came  to  a  stop  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up,  for  it  was  long  since  I  had 
spoken  to  one  of  my  own  kind.  He  had  a 
good-natured  face,  but  I  saw  that  he  was 
examining  me  critically,  and  from  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  I  knew  that  he  was 
amused  at  my  appearance.  I  was  angry  at 
this  and  was  about  to  call  him  to  account 
for  it,  when  I  remembered  that  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  amused  at  such 
an  object  as  I  was. 
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"'I  know  who  you  are,'  began  my  new 
friend,  'but  I  presume  you  don't  know  me.' 

"I  answered  politely  that  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

"'I  live  in  the  porter's  lodge  by  the 
gate,'  said  my  new  acquaintance.  'I  often 
see  you  drive  by,  but  you  probably  don't 
see  me.  Say,  that  is  a  fine  bow  you  have 
on  your  head.' 

"'Fine!'  I  exclaimed  hotly.  'You 
wouldn't  call  it  fine  if  you  had  to  wear  it. 
I  detest  it  and  always  do  my  best  to  get  it 
off.' 

"'I  see  you  are  a  dog  of  spirit,  and  that 
we  shall  be  good  friends.  I  fancied  that 
you  were  a  good  deal  of  a  snob,  you  always 
sat  up  so  straight  when  you  passed,  and 
didn't  look  to  the  right  or  left.  Some  of 
the  fellows  call  you  "  Ribbons,"  you  know.' 

"'They  wouldn't  call  me  that  to  my  face 
more  than  once,'  I  retorted  fiercely. 

"'They  didn't  know  you,  you  see,'  said 
my  friend,  who  was  evidently  good- 
tempered. 
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"I  then  told  my  new  acquaintance  all 
about  myself,  of  my  dislike  of  my  present 
mode  of  life,  and  my  longing  for  freedom. 
I  also  explained  how  I  managed  to  escape 
that  day  in  order  to  have  a  few  hours  of 
freedom.  He  agreed  with  me  that  my  lot 
was  an  undesirable  one. 

"'As  for  myself,'  continued  my  new 
friend,  'I  have  never  had  to  suffer  from  too 
much  attention.  Nobody  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  me ;  I  sleep  wherever  I  find  a  place. 
Sometimes  my  bed  is  under  the  table  in 
the  kitchen,  but  more  often  in  the  barn  or 
the  wood-shed.  Some  days  I  have  a  good 
dinner,  but  often  I  have  none  at  all.  I 
can  go  and  come  as  I  please,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  about  as  happy  a  fellow  as  you 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with.' 

"'I  would  gladly  change  places  with 
you,'  I  said.  'I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  feels  to  be  my  own  master  for  a  while.' 

"'I  should  cut  a  pretty  figure  as  a  lady's 
lap-dog,'  replied  my  new  friend;  'but  how 
do    you    intend    to    spend    your    holiday  ? 
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You  can't  just  keep  on  running  without 
any  object  in  view.' 

"'I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  what  to 
do,'  I  replied.     'What  do  you  suggest  ?' 

"The  fact  was,  that  I  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  dogs  enjoyed 
themselves,  but  I  was  quite  ready  to  enter 
into  any  sport  that  my  more  worldly  friend 
was  ready  to  propose. 

'We  might  have  a  cat  chase,'  he  replied. 
'That  is  exciting  but  dangerous,  as  we  are 
liable  to  be  detected  in  it.  Squirrel  hunts 
are  great  sport,  but  that  would  take  us 
through  private  grounds,  and  the  game- 
keepers would  be  after  us.  I  have  it ! 
We  will  have  a  good  frog  hunt !  I  know 
a  quiet  pond  where  there  are  no  game- 
keepers to  disturb  us,  and  we  can  have  it 
all  our  own  way.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ? ' 

'"Nothing  would  suit  me  better,'  I 
answered,  although  I  had  never  seen  a 
frog  nor  known  how  a  hunt  was  conducted. 

"'Come  on,  then,'  replied  my  friend,  and 
started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.     I  was 
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not  slow  to  follow,  and  easily  kept  up  with 
him,  for  my  legs  were  nimble  and  my  body 
light.  We  ran  for  a  long  time,  before  we 
came  to  open  fields  and  wooded  land. 

"Those  of  you  who  have  never  been  to 
the  old  countries  of  Europe  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  different  the  woods  there 
are.  In  America  the  woods  are  dense, 
the  trees  of  various  sizes,  some  just  start- 
ing as  slender  saplings,  others  of  medium 
height,  others  still  towering  above  them 
all.  In  my  native  land  the  forests  have 
been  planted  for  ages,  and  grow  in  regular 
rows,  all  the  trees  being  of  the  same  size. 
You  all  know  that  here  people  who  are  too 
poor  to  buy  wood  have  the  privilege  of 
picking  up  the  broken  branches  and  small 
trees  that  are  found  scattered  over  the 
woodland  that  has  not  been  *  thinned  out,' 
as  the  process  is  termed  of  cutting  down 
smaller  trees  in  order  to  give  larger  ones 
a  chance  to  grow.  In  my  country  nobody 
could  pick  up  even  a  twig  without  the 
danger  of  being  detected.     In  some  places 
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they  make  bunches  of  the  surplus  twigs  and 
sell  them  to  poor  people  for  a  small  sum. 
I  often  think  now,  when  I  see  wood  decay- 
ing on  the  ground,  how  thankful  some 
people  would  be  to  have  it. 

"After  a  while  we  turned  into  one  of  the 
fields  about  us,  then  entered  another,  and 
at  last  struck  a  grass-grown  path  that  led 
through  one  of  those  forests  I  have  just 
described.  To  my  eyes,  accustomed  only 
to  city  streets  and  the  few  glimpses  of  coun- 
try that  I  caught  as  I  drove  by  in  my 
mistress'  carriage,  this  velvety  grass,  so 
cool  to  my  dry,  dusty  feet,  and  the  odors 
of  the  forest,  seemed  like  Fairyland.  I 
rolled  over  on  the  grass,  and  bounded  along 
in  the  wildest  manner.  My  companion, 
although  accustomed  to  this  freedom,  be- 
came infected  by  my  spirits,  and  we  ran 
races  and  did  all  manner  of  ridiculous 
things. 

"Before  long  we  caught  the  sound  of  a 
chorus  of  frogs,  and  the  music  so  excited 
us  that   we  rushed   on   more  madly  than 
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ever.  We  soon  came  upon  them  congre- 
gated on  the  muddy  border  of  a  long, 
narrow  pool,  each  one  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sight, 
and  was  about  to  throw  myself  in  their 
midst,  when  my  companion  held  me  back. 

"'That  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  a 
frog  hunt,'  he  said.  'You  must  do  it 
properly  if  you  want  to  have  any  fun.  I 
will  go  to  one  end  of  the  pond  and  you 
start  at  the  other  end,  driving  the  frogs 
before  you.  That  will  drive  them  all  into 
the  pond,  and  it  is  great  sport  to  see  them 
leap  and  dive  under  water.  They  will 
have  to  come  to  the  land  soon,  so  then  we 
will  stop  to  rest  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  come  out  again.  In  that  way  we  can 
keep  up  the  fun  all  day  if  we  like.' 

"So  saying,  my  new  acquaintance  took 
up  his  station  at  one  end  of  the  pond, 
I  took  the  opposite  end,  and  away  we 
started  toward  one  another,  plunging 
through  the  soft  mud  and  grasses  that 
edged  the  pool.     The  terrified  frogs  jumped 
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for  their  lives  as  we  came  upon  them. 
There  were  frogs  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
as  the  largest  ones  took  flying  leaps  into  the 
very  middle  of  the  pond,  our  excitement  be- 
came almost  unbearable,  and  vented  itself 
in  shrill  yelps  and  barks  from  both  of  us. 
"The  sport  was  at  its  height  when  sud- 
denly my  companion,  who  was  not  so  hot- 
headed as  I,  exclaimed :  '  Cut  it,  the 
forester  is  after  us.'  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  approaching 
the  pond,  and  I  needed  no  second  warning, 
but  started  off  at  the  top  of  my  speed  after 
my  companion,  who  had  already  the  start 
of  me.  In  my  excitement  I  had  not 
heeded  the  advice  of  my  friend  to  keep  on 
the  grassy  edges  of  the  pond,  where  the 
mud  was  not  so  soft  and  moist  as  it  was 
nearer  the  water.  The  consequence  was 
that  I  sank  in  much  deeper  than  he  did, 
and  was  much  longer  in  gaining  the  firm 
turf.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  wood 
through  which  we  had  come,  my  companion 
was  out  of  sight.     The  man  with  the  gun 
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was  behind,  however,  and  I  plunged  into 
the  wood,  too  frightened  to  realize  in  what 
direction  my  way  lay. 

"I  did  not  look  behind,  but  I  heard 
several  shots  fired.  I  don't  know  to  this 
day  whether  the  man  intended  to  shoot 
me,  or  merely  to  give  me  a  good  scare  in 
order  to  keep  me  from  trespassing  again. 
On  and  on  I  ran  blindly,  until  after  a  while 
I  came  out  upon  a  road  I  had  never  before 
seen.  By  this  time  I  was  tired  and  hungry, 
and  I  was  without  doubt  as  disreputable 
looking  a  dog  as  ever  was  seen.  My  legs 
were  encrusted  with  mud,  and  my  usually 
glossy  coat  now  looked  rumpled  and  dull. 
I  was  hungry,  too,  but  in  what  direction 
my  home  lay,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
I  had  heard  of  dogs  begging  food,  and  I 
determined  to  try  it. 

"The  houses  in  the  locality  where  I 
found  myself  were  far  apart,  and  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  very  encouraging,  but  I 
boldly  went  up  to  the  nearest  house,  at 
the  back  door  of  which  I  saw  a  man  stand- 
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ing.  I  had  not  time  to  reach  him,  before 
he  caught  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  at  me, 
harshly  ordering  me  off  his  premises.  I 
was  not  discouraged,  however,  and  made  a 
second  attempt. 

"This  time  a  ferocious  looking  dog,  one 
of  the  kind  they  use  in  France  to  take  the 
place  of  horses,  harnessed  into  carts  to 
carry  about  milk,  bread,  and  other  articles 
of  food,  came  rushing  toward  me  with  his 
mouth  wide  open.  One  glance  at  his  red 
throat  and  huge  white  teeth  was  enough  for 
me,  and  I  turned  and  fled  without  stopping 
to  look  behind  me.  I  made  several  other 
attempts  to  obtain  food  after  that,  but 
every  time  I  was  driven  away.  At  last  a 
little  girl  on  her  way  to  school  took  pity 
on  my  forlorn  appearance  and  gave  me  the 
contents  of  her  lunch  basket,  thereby  going 
hungry  herself,  I  knew.  I  should  like  to 
belong  to  a  girl  like  that,  but  I  believe  they 
are  seldom  met  with. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
kept   on   until    I   felt   a   refreshing   breeze 
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that  I  knew  came  from  the  ocean.  The 
houses  were  closer  together,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  in  a  city,  where  the  noises 
and  crowded  streets  quite  bewildered  me. 
I  kept  on,  thinking  to  find  some  deserted 
shed  or  sheltered  nook  in  which  to  pass 
the  night.  Before  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  however,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  caught  up  by  a  young  man  dressed 
as  a  sailor.  I  understood  at  once  that 
his  intentions  were  kindly,  for  he  patted 
me  gently  and  told  me  not  to  be  afraid, 
that  nothing  harmful  could  happen  to  me. 
He  threw  over  me  some  kind  of  garment 
he  carried  on  his  arm,  and  hastened  on. 
I  kept  very  still,  for  I  was  tired,  and  I  felt 
sure  the  young  man  did  not  intend  to  harm 
me.  After  a  short  time  we  came  to  a 
wharf,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  vessels 
lying  about  me.  I  had  never  seen  a  vessel 
of  any  description,  but  I  found  out  after- 
wards what  they  were. 

"The  young  man  who  had  captured  me 
was  a  sailor  on  one  of  the  steamers  that 
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run  between  Calais  in  France  and  Dover 
in  England.  He  took  me  down  below  and 
put  me  in  his  bunk,  telling  me  to  be  sure 
and  stay  there  or  I  would  be  thrown  over- 
board. He  gave  me  a  good  supper,  though, 
and  after  that  I  fell  soundly  asleep. 

"When  we  reached  Dover  the  passengers 
all  landed,  but  nobody  came  for  me,  and  I 
became  very  anxious.  I  dared  not  show 
myself  for  fear  of  being  thrown  overboard, 
as  the  young  man  had  threatened,  so  I  sat 
shivering  with  fear,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  young  man.  He  came  at 
last  and  brought  me  something  to  eat. 
After  that  he  brushed  my  coat  with  his 
hair-brush,  and  tying  a  card  to  my  collar, 
led  me  ashore. 

"It  was  an  agreeable  sensation  to  find 
myself  on  land  again,  even  if  it  were  not 
my  native  land,  and  I  felt  quite  happy, 
running  along  merrily  by  the  young  man's 
side.  I  presume  I  presented  quite  a  gay 
appearance,  with  my  hair  cut  in  such  a 
stylish  manner,  for  many  of  the  people  we 
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passed  remarked  upon  my  good  looks.  At 
last  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  a  little  boy 
met  us,  and  the  boy  at  once  stopped  and 
went  into  raptures  over  me.  He  begged 
his  father  to  buy  me  for  him,  and  in  fact 
flatly  refused  to  move  on  unless  he  did  so. 
He  could  take  me  home  to  America,  he 
said,  and  he  would  take  the  whole  care 
of  me.  American  parents,  I  have  since 
learned,  usually  do  what  their  children 
wish,  and  the  father  of  this  boy  was  one  of 
that  kind.  He  bought  me  for  a  handsome 
sum,  and  the  little  boy  took  possession  of 
me  at  once. 

"On  our  passage  to  America  I  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  mate  of  the  steamer,  but 
every  day  the  little  boy  came  to  see  me, 
and  took  me  for  a  run  on  the  deck.  Every- 
body was  kind  to  me,  and  I  found  an  ideal 
home.  I  never  had  to  wear  ribbon  bows 
again,  nor  was  I  sung  to  sleep  in  a  thunder- 
storm, nor  were  my  teeth  brushed.  I 
was  treated  as  a  dog  likes  to  be  treated, 
and  I  wish  that  all  dogs  petted  so  absurdly 
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as  I  used  to  be  could  escape  from  it  as 
I  did." 

All  the  assembly  agreed  with  this  senti- 
ment of  the  little  French  poodle,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  happy  ending  to  his 
fortunes.  After  a  social  half  hour  the 
company  separated,  agreeing  to  meet  the 
next  evening. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  next  evening  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  consequently  there  was  no  meet- 
ing of  the  Bark  and  Whine  Club,  as 
it  was  understood  that  the  members  were 
to  assemble  only  in  pleasant  weather. 
The  following  evening,  however,  was  fine, 
and  there  was  a  full  attendance.  A  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  who  should  entertain 
the  company,  but  among  the  few  who  had 
not  spoken,  none  were  willing  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  president.  Some 
were  too  bashful  to  speak  before  an  audi- 
ence, and  others  really  had  nothing  to  tell. 
After  some  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  much  urging  from  the  friends  of  the 
bashful  parties,  the  Master  of  the  House 
moved  that  Douglas,  who  had  never  opened 
his  lips  on  these  occasions,  should  take  his 
turn.  The  motion  was  seconded,  and 
Douglas    was    called    upon    to    take    the 
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floor.  He  was  a  modest  dog,  and  had 
never  had  occasion  to  express  himself 
before  an  audience.  With  the  swift  motion 
that  characterized  all  his  movements,  he 
was  about  to  slink  away  through  the 
crowd  and  start  for  home.  His  friends, 
who  knew  him  well,  were  on  the  watch, 
and  formed  a  solid  phalanx  through  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break. 

"Don't  be  so  foolish,"  said  the  Master. 
"Why  shouldn't  you  take  your  turn  in 
entertaining  the  company  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  ?" 

"I  haven't  anything  to  tell,"  replied 
Douglas.  "I  haven't  had  any  such  ex- 
periences as  the  rest  of  you." 

"Make  up  something,  can't  you?" 
whispered  Wallace  in  his  ear. 

The  whisper  was  overheard,  however, 
and  created  a  general  laugh,  for  Wallace 
was  noted  for  his  active  imagination. 

"I  can't  do  that,  either,"  replied  Douglas. 
"  I  live  a  quiet  life,  and  see  only  the  animals 
on  our  place.     I  never  had  any  adventures." 
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"Then  tell  us  about  the  animals,"  re- 
plied the  Master.  "We  don't  always  want 
to  hear  about  our  own  kind." 

Douglas  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said  with  animation:  "We  have  four 
fine  horses  and  a  pony  on  our  place,  and 
the  barn  is  a  beauty.  It  is  over  eighty 
feet  long,  and  built  better  than  a  good 
many  houses.  I  often  go  there  to  watch 
the  horses  and  cows.  The  cows  do  not 
interest  me  so  much  as  the  horses.  My 
mistress  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  there, 
and  I  go  whenever  she  does.  One  of  the 
horses  is  her  special  pet.  Her  name  is 
Duchess,  and  she  drives  her  in  summer  in 
a  Meadowbrook,  but  often  rides  her.  We 
make  a  picture,  I  have  heard  people  say, 
for  Duchess  is  a  reddish  yellow,  I  am  yellow 
with  light  points,  and  my  mistress  wears 
a  yellow  khaki  suit.  The  saddle,  too,  is' 
yellow,  and  so  is  the  bridle.  Duchess  is 
high-strung,  and  sometimes  my  mistress 
has  all  she  can  do  to  handle  her.  The 
mare  hates  dogs,  and  when  a  dog  chases 
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her,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  circus.  The 
other  day  two  dogs  came  after  us  at  once. 
I  was  in  the  cart  with  my  mistress,  and 
Duchess  pulled  so  hard  on  the  bit  that 
my  mistress  couldn't  bring  her  down  in 
time  to  turn  in  at  our  gate  as  we  passed, 
but  had  to  drive  fully  half  a  mile  farther 
on  before  she  could  control  her.  Then  she 
turned  around  and  we  came  back.  Horses 
know  a  good  deal,  but  they  haven't  as 
much  heart  as  we  dogs  have.  If  they  had, 
Duchess  wouldn't  take  such  advantage  of 
my  mistress,  who  is  so  good  to  her. 

"Prince  is  my  favorite,  he  is  so  full  of 
life.  'Janvrin  Prince'  is  written  over  his 
stall,  but  they  call  him  Prince.  He  is  a 
beauty,  coal  black,  with  a  heavy  mane  and 
long  tail,  and  a  mischievous,  twinkling  eye. 
He  isn't  afraid  of  anything  really,  but  he 
often  pretends  he  is,  just  for  sport.  One 
day  my  mistress  was  driving  him  in  the 
Meadowbrook,  while  I  was  running  by  his 
side,  pretending  I  was  running  mate,  when 
suddenly  a  large  automobile  came  whizzing 
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around  the  corner  in  front  of  us.  Just  as 
it  was  abreast  of  us,  it  gave  a  loud  snort 
and  went  up  in  the  air.  At  the  same 
moment  Prince  gave  a  snort  and  went  up 
in  the  air  too.  Then  he  stood  still  and 
looked  around  at  it  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.  Most  horses  would  have  been  afraid, 
but  he  wasn't.  I  have  seen  him  pretend 
to  be  frightened  out  of  -his  wits  at  an 
electric,  and  run  upon  the  sidewalk  or  go 
into  the  gutter  and  sit  down.  He  does  it 
for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  motormen  stop 
their  cars,  because  they  believe  he  is  scared 
to  death  of  them. 

"Prince  is  a  nervous  horse,  although  he 
has  so  much  courage.  High  up  in  the  stalls 
there  is  an  iron  grating,  and  on  one  side 
of  Prince  is  Kate.  She  is  not  as  young  as 
Prince,  nor  so  old  as  Duchess,  but  she  is 
not  so  strong  as  the  others,  and  is  used 
mostly  for  light  work  on  the  farm.  She 
seems  to  be  of  an  irritable  disposition,  for 
she  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  others.  She 
is  apt  to  nip  at  them  if  they  come  too 
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near  her,  and  you  know  that  shows  a  bad 
disposition.  She  seems  to  know  just  how 
to  tease  Prince,  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  One  habit  she  has  that 
particularly  annoys  him,  and  that  she  de- 
lights to  indulge  in  because  it  does  annoy 
him,  is  to  stretch  up  her  head  and  rub  her 
nose  across  the  iron  grating  between  the 
stalls.  She  does  not  say  a  word  when  she 
does  this,  and  Prince  can  see  only  her  nose, 
but  it  drives  him  nearly  wild.  He  will 
stamp  and  snort,  and  end  by  kicking 
against  his  stall  with  all  his  might. 

"Things  grew  so  bad  that  Kate  was 
taken  out  of  her  stall,  and  Fritz  put  in  her 
place.  Fritz  is  a  young  Kentucky  horse, 
as  handsome  a  fellow  as  you  would  wTish 
to  see.  He  is  dark  brown,  beautifully 
formed,  and  as  gentle  and  sweet-tempered 
as  a  little  kitten.  It  was  supposed  that 
everything  would  go  well  after  this  change, 
for  Fritz  and  Prince  are  often  driven  in 
double  harness  and  work  beautifully 
together.     I    always    thought    that    Kate 
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had  told  Fritz  what  to  do,  for  it  did  not 
seem  in  keeping  with  his  placid  nature  to 
conduct  himself  as  he  did. 

"He  would  reach  up  to  the  grating  and 
blow  through  it  at  Prince.  This  he  kept 
up  until  Prince  was  nearly  beside  himself. 
At  first  he  would  stamp  with  his  feet,  and 
then  kick  against  the  side  of  the  stall  as 
fast  as  his  heels  could  fly.  Fritz  did  the 
same  on  his  side  of  the  partition,  and 
although  the  planks  were  unusually  thick 
ones,  they  couldn't  have  stood  such  treat- 
ment long.  So  Fritz  was  put  back  in  his 
stall,  and  Duchess  placed  next  to  Prince. 
There  has  been  no  trouble  since  that  was 
done,  for  Duchess  is  sensible  and  minds  her 
own  business." 

There  was  a  pause  at  this  point,  and 
Dougks  evidently  considered  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  toward  entertaining  the 
company.  He  lay  down  in  a  comfortable 
position,  and  looked  about  him  at  the 
other  members  of  the  club,  as  if  to  see  who 
would  speak  next. 
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"How  about  the  pony  you  spoke  of?" 
asked  a  Boston  terrier  with  an  inquisitive 
nose.  "You  haven't  told  us  anything 
about  him  yet." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Douglas,  "I  forgot 
him.  He  is  a  cute  little  fellow.  He  used 
to  belong  to  a  circus,  and  you  would  like 
to  hear  some  of  the  stories  he  tells  about 
his  life  there." 

"It  must  be  fun  to  belong  to  a  circus," 
said  the  little  Boston  terrier.  "I  have 
often  thought  I  should  like  to  join  one." 

"Perhaps  you  would  change  your  mind 
after  you  had  heard  our  pony  talk  about 
it,"  remarked  Douglas  dryly. 

"It  can't  be  hard  to  do  most  of  the 
tricks  they  do.  Jumping,  for  instance, 
would  be  in  my  line.  Whenever  my 
mistress  takes  me  shopping  with  her  I 
watch  my  chance,  and  wherever  there  is 
room  on  the  counter  I  spring  upon  it  and 
chase  the  cash  boxes  as  they  go  flying 
along  to  the  desk.  It  is  exciting  sport,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  you  have  to  jump  high 
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to  reach  them.  Unfortunately  I  am  always 
stopped  before  I  succeed  in  catching  one." 

"Jumping  was  the  pony's  especial  stunt," 
said  Douglas  gravely,  "and  he  can  never 
refer  to  it  now  without  trembling." 

"Tell  us  about  him,"  cried  many  voices 
at  once,  and  Douglas,  who  had  now  become 
quite  warmed  up  to  the  work  of  speaking 
in  public,  hastened  to  comply. 

"Our  pony  is  milk-white,  with  a  heavy 
mane  and  long  tail.  He  never  looks  un- 
tidy as  some  white  ponies  do,  for  he  is 
carefully  groomed  every  day  and  sleeps  on 
clean  sawdust.  He  doesn't  like  to  talk 
about  his  life  at  the  circus,  but  he  some- 
times does  so  to  please  us.  We  tell  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  object  to  talking 
about  what  is  passed,  as  his  life  is  now 
such  a  happy  one,  but  he  doesn't  feel  that 
way  about  it.  He  says  everything  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  a  trainer  one  has.  His 
was  an  awfully  bad  one,  but  some  of  them 
are  patient,  and  animals  like  to  do  tricks 
to    please    them.     He    had    several    good 
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friends  among  the  performers.  His  best 
one  was  a  little  pony  much  smaller  than  he 
was,  whose  part  it  was  to  follow  a  horse 
about  the  ring  and  do  whatever  he  did. 
He  said  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  him. 

"When  the  horse  lay  down  and  made 
believe  that  he  was  dead,  the  pony  lay 
down  and  pretended  to  be  dead  too.  When 
the  horse  put  his  big  fore  feet  upon  a  tall 
block,  the  pony  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  his  legs  were  not  long  enough 
to  reach  quite  to  the  top  of  the  block.  All 
the  time  the  pony  was  doing  these  tricks 
that  he  had  been  taught,  the  children  in 
the  audience  thought  he  did  them  of  his 
own  accord,  and  they  considered  it  very 
funny.  This  pony  had  a  good  trainer, 
who  had  taught  him  patiently  and  kindly, 
and  the  pony  was  fond  of  him. 

"Another  of  my  pony's  friends  was  a 
donkey.  Donkeys  are  supposed  to  be 
stupid,  but  if  that  is  true,  this  particular 
donkey  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
he  was  as  bright  as  any  pony  could  be. 
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His  feat  was  kicking.  He  would  kick  off 
anybody  who  tried  to  ride  him,  and  if  he 
couldn't  get  him  off  his  back  by  kicking, 
he  would  lie  down  and  roll.  My  friend 
said  he  never  saw  any  kind  of  an  animal 
make  his  heels  fly  as  fast  as  this  donkey 
did.  If  anybody  came  near  him,  he  im- 
mediately stood  on  his  fore  legs,  and  made 
his  hind  legs  fly  so  fast  that  you  could 
hardly  see  them.  If  his  trainer  or  any- 
body else  put  a  handkerchief  on  his  head, 
or  on  his  back,  he  stopped  kicking,  and 
stood  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

"As  for  our  pony,  it  was  his  business  to 
run  about  the  ring  and  jump  hurdles.  He 
is  of  a  stocky  build,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  jump  as  it  is 
for  ponies  of  a  more  slender  make.  He 
managed  the  low  hurdles  very  well,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  tall  ones  he  was  a 
failure.  His  trainer  was  the  hardest- 
hearted  man  he  ever  knew,  he  said.  He 
had  no  compassion  for  any  animal  or  for 
any    human    being,     either.     The    circus 
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people  often  tried  to  stop  him  when  he 
was  beating  my  friend  because  he  had 
missed  his  high  jumps,  but  they  made  no 
impression  upon  his  hard  heart.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  circus  kept  him  because  he 
found  him  useful,  and  never  interfered  with 
his  treatment  of  the  pony. 

"One  evening  the  pony  told  me  he  was 
feeling  particularly  nervous,  for  his  trainer 
was  in  one  of  his  worst  tempers.  An  animal 
is  always  shaky  if  he  hasn't  confidence  in 
his  master,  and  he  knew  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  he  failed  in  his  tricks. 
If  ever  a  man  possessed  an  evil  eye,  the 
pony  told  me  that  that  man  did.  It  was 
small  and  black,  and  glittered  with  an  ugly 
light  when  he  was  in  a  bad  temper.  It 
was  the  kind  of  eye  that  no  animal  could 
look  at  without  trembling,  and  my  friend 
said  he  found  himself  trembling  this  even- 
ing so  that  he  missed  some  of  the  low 
hurdles  that  usually  gave  him  no  trouble. 

"Among  the  audience  the  pony  noticed 
the  face  of  a  young  man  that  took  his 
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fancy  at  once.  It  was  just  the  opposite, 
he  said,  of  his  trainer's  face.  The  eyes 
were  kind,  and  he  had  a  pleasant  look 
about  the  mouth.  Whenever  the  pony 
looked  at  this  young  man,  he  found  the 
young  man  looking  at  him.  He  was  cer- 
tain, he  said,  that  the  man  understood  his 
feelings  and  pitied  him.  Somehow,  he 
said,  he  found  himself  looking  that  way 
very  often,  and  he  always  met  the  kind 
eyes  looking  at  him. 

"At  last  came  the  high  jump  that  the 
pony  had  been  dreading  all  the  evening. 
His  trainer  started  him  around  the  ring 
to  take  it,  but  to  save  his  life,  he  said,  he 
couldn't  produce  a  particle  of  spring  for 
the  jump.  When  he  reached  the  hurdle 
he  stood  still  and  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
The  audience  saw  his  condition  and  clapped 
in  order  to  encourage  him.  Then  came  a 
sharp  cut  from  his  trainer's  whip,  and  he 
was  started  once  more,  with  the  same 
result.  He  felt  several  stinging  blows  from 
the  whip,  but   the   trainer   did   not   dare 
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treat  him  as  he  would  like  to  have  done, 
for  the  audience  understood  the  situation, 
and  several  cried  'shame'  ! 

"In  the  midst  of  his  terror,  the  pony 
saw  the  young  man  with  the  kind  face 
leave  his  seat  and  pass  out  of  sight.  He 
said  he  felt  as  if  his  last  hope  had  gone 
with  him,  for  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if 
this  young  man  would  save  him.  His 
trainer  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
the  jump  that  night,  and  my  poor  little 
friend  was  led  out  of  the  ring,  shaking  so 
that  he  could  hardly  walk.  When  they 
reached  the  tent  where  he  was  kept,  and  his 
cruel  master  raised  his  whip  to  strike  him,  a 
man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  a  voice 
said  sternly  :  '  Stop  !  this  pony  is  my  prop- 
erty now.     Don't  presume  to  touch  him  !' 

"It  was  the  young  man  with  the  kind 
eyes,  and  he  came  up  to  my  friend  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  neck.  The  trainer  was  in 
a  dreadful  temper,  but  he  was  powerless 
to  injure  my  friend.  The  young  man  had 
bought  him  out  of  pity  for  his  distress, 
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and  the  proprietor  was  willing  to  sell  him, 
for  he  realized  that  the  abuse  he  had 
received  had  spoiled  him  for  a  circus  horse. 
The  pony  tucked  his  head  under  the 
young  man's  arm,  and  understood  that 
he  was  safe.  That  night  he  passed  at  a 
livery  stable,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
taken  out  to  his  new  home.  The  young 
man  with  the  kind  eyes  was  my  master, 
Mr.  Howard,  as  you  have  all  of  you  prob- 
ably guessed.  We  all  love  him  and  obey 
him,  but  he  is  never  cruel  to  us.  He 
believes  that  if  any  one  can  control  him- 
self, he  can  control  his  animals.  I  think 
you  are  all  of  you  of  that  mind." 

Here  Douglas  ended  his  story,  which  was 
received  with  much  favor,  for  Mr.  Howard 
was  a  great  favorite  with  all  of  the  com- 
pany who  knew  him.  The  little  Boston 
terrier  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  "man 
with  the  kind  eyes,"  and  a  deafening  howl 
arose  on  all  sides  in  response.  After  that 
the  meeting  adjourned,  and  the  members 
sought  their  various  homes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  FEW  mornings  later  Doppy  was  in 
the  laundry  assisting  Mary,  who  was 
ironing  the  clothes  of  the  Merton 
family,  while  Doppy  ironed  the  clothes  of 
her  small  family.  Doppy  had  a  little  iron 
which  she  used  on  these  occasions  and 
which  she  heated  on  the  range  with  the 
large  ones.  Very  few  children  of  Doppy 's 
age  could  be  trusted  to  use  a  hot  iron,  but 
she  was  unusually  skilful  with  her  hands, 
and  possessed  judgment  beyond  her  years. 
The  small  iron  was  not  heated  to  so  great 
a  heat  as  the  large  ones  were,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  hot  to  launder  her  own  little 
handkerchiefs  smoothly,  and  she  folded 
them  so  neatly  that  Mary  always  sent 
them  upstairs  with  her  own  basket  of 
clothes. 

Doppy  kept  up  a  continual  conversation 
while  at  work.     She  had  a  powerful  imagi- 
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nation,  and  thought  and  spoke  of  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  most  of 
whom  were  boys,  and  unruly  ones.  This 
fancy  was  evidently  suggested  by  hearing 
her  aunt  speak  of  her  boys,  whose  lively 
ways  entertained  the  little  girl  greatly. 

"Oh  !  Those  boys  !"  exclaimed  Doppy, 
putting  down  her  iron,  and  making  a  ges- 
ture with  her  small  hands  as  if  she  were 
completely  discouraged  and  would  like  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  "I 
don't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with 
them,  they  give  me  so  much  trouble." 

"What  have  they  been  up  to  now?" 
asked  Mary. 

"Oh,  they  pulled  the  baby  out  of  her 
crib  when  she  was  fast  asleep,  and  they 
dragged  Monk  about  by  his  feet  and 
hurted  his  head  and  frightened  him  half 
to  deaf." 

Monk  was  a  large  toy  monkey  that  Mr. 
Harmon  had  presented  to  the  little  girl  a 
short  time  before,  of  which  she  was  very 
fond. 
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"There  is  not  much  fear  of  Monk,"  re- 
plied Mary,  who  considered  him  an  ugly 
plaything,  "but  it  is  sorry  for  the  poor 
baby  I  am." 

"Monk  got  a  great  bump  on  the  back 
of  his  head,"  said  Doppy,  who  never  liked 
to  hear  her  favorite  slighted,  "and  his  feel- 
ings were  dreadfully  hurted." 

"They  must  be  bad  boys,"  said  Mary. 
"Why  don't  you  send  them  off  to  boarding- 
school  ?" 

"I  fink  I  shall  have  to,"  replied  Doppy, 
with  a  sigh.  "Whenever  I  go  anywhere  I 
have  to  take  those  boys  with  me,  because 
they  do  so  much  mischief." 

At  that  moment  Doppy  was  summoned 
upstairs  to  see  Mr.  Harmon,  who  had  come 
to  call.  She  at  once  put  her  iron  on  the 
range  and  hastened  to  see  the  caller,  for 
Mr.  Harmon's  visits  always  brought  pleas- 
ure to  the  little  girl.  He  usually  brought 
a  present  to  his  little  favorite  or  proposed 
something  to  make  her  happy.  She  was 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  this  kind  man 
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now,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  ran  into 
his  arms. 

"What  has  my  little  housekeeper  been 
doing  this  morning?"  asked  Mr.  Harmon, 
as  he  looked  at  the  rolled-up  sleeves  of  the 
big  apron  she  always  wore  when  doing 
housework. 

Doppy  explained  that  she  had  been 
doing  her  family  ironing,  and  told  him  of 
the  trouble  she  had  with  her  boys.  Mr. 
Harmon  advised  her,  as  Mary  had,  to  send 
them  off  to  school. 

"Now  what  do  you  think  I  have  come 
for?"    asked  Mr.  Harmon. 

"Doppy  doesn't  know,"  replied  the  little 
girl. 

"Next  week  Wednesday,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
mon, "is  my  birthday,  and  I  want  to  do 
something  very  nice.  Now  what  should 
you  propose  ?" 

Doppy  was  seated  in  her  little  rocking- 
chair,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  rocked 
back  and  forth  silently,  pondering  on  the 
important  question.     After  a  while  she  said : 
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"Doppy  would  like  something  very 
much,  but  it  couldn't  be  had." 

"Perhaps  it  can  be  had,"  replied  Mr. 
Harmon.     "Tell  me  and  we  will  see." 

"Doppy  finks  that  Monk  would  like  to 
have  a  party,"  replied  the  little  girl  with 
hesitation. 

"What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Harmon. 

"His  feelings  were  d'eadfully  hurted 
when  we  went  to  the  pound-party  and  left 
him  at  home,"  replied  the  little  girl. 
"Doppy  told  him  all  about  the  ice-c'eam 
and  cakes.  Monk  almost  cried  to  fink  he 
couldn't  go." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Mr. 
Harmon,  "if  we  could  manage  a  party  for 
Monk.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  able 
to  eat  ice-cream  and  some  of  the  birthday 
cake?" 

"Doppy  could  eat  Monk's  portion," 
replied  the  little  girl  quickly. 

"Whom  shall  we  invite  to  the  party?" 
asked  Mr.  Harmon,  who  had  tried  to  con- 
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ceal  his  amusement  at  the  little  girl's  last 
remark. 

"Monk  doesn't  care  for  children,"  said 
Doppy,  "for  they  tease  him  d'eadfully. 
He  would  like  to  have  Laddie  and  Douglas 
and  Wallace  come  to  his  party." 

"Well,  then,  we  will  invite  them,  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  dog  friends.  I  know 
a  little  fellow  who  has  very  few  pleasures, 
and  I'll  wager  that  he  never  went  to  a 
party  in  his  life." 

Thus  the  matter  was  arranged.  The 
party  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Wednesday  afternoon,  weather  permitting. 
A  table  was  to  be  set  up  on  the  lawn  and 
the  guests  were  to  assemble  at  precisely 
three  o'clock.  Doppy  and  Joe  were  to 
conduct  Laddie,  Douglas,  and  Wallace,  and 
Mr.  Harmon  held  himself  responsible  for 
the  punctual  attendance  of  the  others. 

The  time  passed  very  slowly  to  the  little 
girl,  but  each  day  was  checked  off  as  one 
less  to  wait.  The  amount  of  washing  and 
ironing  that  she  accomplished  in  this  inter- 
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val  was  almost  incredible.  The  boys  were 
more  unruly  than  ever,  and  Monk,  in 
whose  honor  the  party  was  to  be  given, 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  accord- 
ing to  Doppy's  account.  She  repeated  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  to  Joe,  and  reported 
him  as  hardly  able  to  wait  until  the  day 
came.  It  did  come,  however,  as  all  days 
do  come  that  we  long  for.  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore three  on  the  appointed  day  the  two 
children,  with  the  three  dogs  in  attendance, 
Doppy  wheeling  a  baby  carriage  in  which 
Monk,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  seated, 
started  down  the  driveway  for  Mr.  Har- 
mon's place. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  days  in 
early  autumn  in  which  New  England  ap- 
pears at  its  very  best.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, the  air  just  warm  enough  to  make 
exercise  a  pleasure,  and  the  roadside  gay 
with  the  autumn  flowers.  The  dogs  seemed 
to  feel  the  charm  of  nature's  beauties  as 
well  as  the  children,  and  as  for  Monk, 
although  he  did  not  express  his  feelings  as 
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the  children  and  the  dogs  did,  he  evidently 
felt  just  as  deeply. 

"Monk  says  he  wishes  he  could  go  to  a 
party  every  day,"  Doppy  exclaimed,  as 
she  seated  him  farther  forward  in  the  car- 
riage, that  he  might  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  landscape. 

"I  hope  Monk  won't  cut  any  of  his 
monkey-shines  at  the  table,"  said  Joe.  He 
looked  so  mischievous,  however,  as  he  said 
it,  that  one  would  have  supposed  that  he 
meant  just  the  opposite  of  his  words,  and 
would  be  delighted  if  Monk  should  feel 
disposed  to  play  pranks. 

It  was  a  short  walk,  and  they  found  the 
other  guests  already  assembled  when  they 
arrived.  There  were  the  inquisitive  look- 
ing little  Boston  terrier,  the  French  poodle, 
and  a  mild  and  gentle  fox-hound,  with  the 
sad  expression  dogs  of  that  breed  usually 
have.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  their  guests  in  the  grove  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  was  natural  that  a 
lady  of  Mrs.  Harmon's  love  of  order  and 
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neatness  should  prefer  to  have  a  party  of 
this  kind  out  of  doors. 

A  table  attractively  set  forth  stood 
under  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pines,  and 
now  that  the  company  was  assembled,  the 
hostess  invited  them  to  take  their  places  at 
the  table. 

Doppy  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Harmon 
to  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Monk 
as  guest  of  honor  was  placed  at  her  right 
hand,  Joe  was  seated  next  to  him,  and  the 
dog  guests  were  comfortably  seated  in  the 
other  places.  It  was  certainly  an  unusual 
kind  of  party,  but  it  was  evidently  satis- 
factory to  all,  and  if  Monk  had  any  objec- 
tion to  the  arrangement,  he  kept  it  to 
himself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon  seated 
themselves  in  chairs  near  the  table,  where 
they  could  hear  and  see  everything  that 
went  on,  and  the  party  was  waited  on  by 
the  butler  and  tablemaid. 

Doppy  had  never  acted  as  hostess  before, 
but  she  bore  herself  with  great  dignity,  as 
if  dinner  parties  were  an  everyday  occur- 
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rence.  Whenever  a  dish  which  she  liked 
was  passed  to  Monk,  she  helped  him  from 
it,  remarking  that  it  was  a  great  favorite 
with  him.  She  declined  for  him  all  those 
that  were  not  to  her  own  taste.  As  soon 
as  she  had  disposed  of  what  was  on  her 
own  plate,  she  remarked  to  Monk  that  it 
was  not  nice  for  him  to  leave  his  food,  and 
that  she  thought  she  had  better  eat  it  for 
him.  Joe  acted  as  spokesman  for  Monk, 
and  even  moved  his  arms  and  hands  for 
him  when  sandwiches  or  cakes  were  passed. 
Throughout  the  lunch  the  dogs  behaved 
with  great  decorum.  They  ate  politely 
whatever  was  placed  before  them,  and 
never  once  offered  to  help  themselves  to 
any  dish,  however  tempting.  The  French 
poodle  had  decidedly  elegant  table  manners, 
probably  due  to  his  experiences  as  a  lap- 
dog.  The  Master  of  the  House,  being  the 
largest  dog  of  the  party,  was  helped  boun- 
tifully, and  having  a  hearty  appetite,  ate 
with  great  avidity,  but  only  once  during 
the  meal  did  he  so  far  forget  himself  as  to 
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lap  his  chops,  although  he  was  unusually 
hungry.  Douglas,  who  was  by  nature 
aristocratic,  conducted  himself  in  his  usual 
well-bred  manner.  Wallace,  naturally 
careless,  did  his  best  to  eat  neatly,  but  in 
spite  of  his  pains,  he  made  several  large 
spots  about  his  plate,  and  once  tipped  his 
plate  over.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed 
at  this  mishap,  but  on  Mrs.  Harmon  re- 
marking to  the  maid  who  picked  up  his 
plate  that  such  accidents  must  be  expected, 
and  that  no  harm  was  done,  he  soon  re- 
sumed his  usual  spirits. 

After  the  ice-cream  was  eaten,  the  party 
rose  from  the  table.  Doppy  seated  Monk 
in  a  chair  beneath  a  tree,  and  then  took 
her  seat  on  Mr.  Harmon's  knee,  as  was  her 
custom.  The  question  arose  as  to  what 
should  be  done  next,  while  the  dogs  lay 
down  in  the  shade  to  think  about  the  good 
things  they  had  just  eaten.  The  little 
Boston  terrier  who  had  expressed  himself 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Bark  and  Whine 
Club  as  liking  to  chase  the  cash-boxes  in 
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the  shops,  had  been  watching  Monk  with 
great  curiosity  all  through  the  lunch.  It 
confused  him  to  hear  Joe  speaking  for  him, 
for,  he  reasoned,  if  Monk  can  eat,  why 
can't  he  talk  for  himself  ?  And  if  he  can 
eat,  why  does  he  leave  food  on  his  plate 
that  the  nice  little  girl  feels  obliged  to  eat 
that  he  may  not  seem  to  be  impolite  ? 

The  little  terrier  was  determined  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  while  Doppy 
and  Mr.  Harmon  were  discussing  the  matter 
of  amusements,  he  stole  softly  up  to  where 
Monk  was  seated.  He  approached  the 
monkey  cautiously,  sniffing  him  over  with 
his  inquisitive  little  nose.  Not  a  sign  did 
Monk  give  to  show  that  he  noticed  the  curi- 
ous behavior  of  the  little  dog.  He  sat  so  still, 
staring  straight  before  him,  that  the  terrier 
became  impatient  and  gave  him  a  poke 
with  his  nose.  Even  that  failed  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  silent  monkey,  and, 
completely  losing  his  temper,  the  excitable 
dog  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  jerked  him 
rudely  from  his  seat. 
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Now  Wallace  had  been  a  silent  observer 
of  the  Boston  terrier's  movements,  for  he 
also  had  been  annoyed  at  the  monkey's 
behavior  at  table.  He  also  had  been  a 
little  jealous  of  Doppy's  love  for  him,  for 
since  Monk's  arrival  Doppy  had  not  be- 
stowed so  much  attention  upon  Wallace. 
He  no  sooner  saw  the  terrier  drag  the 
monkey  from  his  chair,  than  he  was  at 
his  side  in  an  instant,  and  each  dog  seizing 
a  leg  of  the  monkey,  they  started  off  at  a 
rapid  pace  across  the  lawn.  This  move- 
ment was  made  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  relate  it,  and  by  the  time  the 
assembled  company  took  in  the  situation, 
the  two  dogs  were  at  quite  a  distance. 
At  the  first  alarm,  which  was  a  scream 
from  Doppy,  Douglas  had  started  off,  in- 
tending to  join  in  the  sport,  for  chasing 
was  his  especial  pleasure.  When  he  heard 
Mr.  Harmon's  voice  calling  sternly  to  the 
mischievous  dogs  to  stop,  he  thought  better 
of  his  intention,  and  stopped  short.  The 
two  mischief-loving  dogs  came  back,  look- 
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ing  very  much  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
Doppy  looked  her  favorite  carefully  over, 
to  see  if  he  were  any  the  worse  for  the 
accident.  After  a  careful  inspection,  she 
announced  that  "only  his  feelings  were 
hurted." 

Then  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  was  pro- 
posed, as  the  dogs  could  take  part  in  that. 
This  was  played  for  some  time,  the  dogs 
showing  great  skill  in  discovering  the  chil- 
dren's hiding  places ;  but  as  the  Master 
of  the  House  always  insisted  upon  hiding 
wherever  Doppy  did  and  seating  himself 
in  front  of  her,  they  were  always  the  first 
to  be  discovered. 

"Doppy  is  very  tired,"  said  the  little 
girl,  seeking  her  favorite  seat  on  Mr.  Har- 
mon's knee.  "Will  you  please  tell  us  a 
story,  Mr.  Harmon?" 

"It  is  so  long  a  time  since  I  told  a  story 
that  I  have  forgotten  all  I  used  to  know," 
he  replied. 

"Doppy  makes  up  stories  to  tell  Monk," 
said  the  little  girl. 
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"Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  replied 
Mr.  Harmon,  and  Doppy  lay  back  in  his 
arms  in  a  comfortable  position,  keeping  a 
tight  hold  of  the  unfortunate  Monk,  to 
prevent  any  further  accidents. 

"Will  it  be  a  fairy  story,  Mr.  Harmon  ?" 
asked  Doppy,  while  Mr.  Harmon  was  con- 
sidering what  he  should  say. 

"A  kind  of  fairy  story,  I  think,"  he  re- 
plied, "but  you  can  give  your  opinion  of  it 
when  you  have  heard  it." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ONCE  upon  a  time,"  began  Mr.  Har- 
mon, "there  lived  a  man  all  by 
himself—" 

"Wasn't  there  anybody  else  in  the  whole 
house  but  just  himself  ?"   asked  Doppy. 

"Nobody  except  the  servants,"  he  re- 
plied. "It  was  a  large,  handsome  house, 
full  of  elegant  furniture  and  pictures  and 
everything  to  make  it  beautiful.  In  spite 
of  all  these  things,  the  man  was  not  happy. 
He  moped  around  by  himself  and  wondered 
what  the  reason  was  that  all  these  beau- 
tiful things  did  not  make  him  happy. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  a  particularly  fine 
work  of  art,  such  as  a  picture  or  statue  or 
wonderful  piece  of  carving,  he  would  buy 
it  at  any  cost  and  add  it  to  his  collection. 
For  a  short  time  he  would  be  content  in 
looking  at  his  new  treasure,  but  soon  the 
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old  feeling  of  discontent  came  back  again, 
and  he  was  as  badly  off  as  ever. 

"One  evening  when  things  were  at  their 
worst,  and  he  was  feeling  particularly 
lonely  and  dissatisfied,  he  sat  before  the 
library  fire  in  his  comfortable  armchair  and 
tried  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  unhappy 
mood.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  fairy  stood 
before  him  and  chanted  in  low,  soft  tones : 

"  *  A  peaceful  mind  thou'lt  never  know 
Till  to  King  Roland  thou  dost  go, 
Who  in  his  diamond  mines  doth  dwell. 
How  to  be  happy  he  can  tell.' 

"No  sooner  had  the  fairy  ceased  than 
she  began  to  fade  slowly  out  of  sight,  and 
the  man  hastened  to  say : 

"'  One  moment  more,  sweet  spirit  stay, 
Tell  me  where  Roland  dwells,  I  pray.' 

"And  as  the  fairy  passed  out  of  sight,  her 
voice  sounding  like  musical  chimes  across 
a  waste  of  water,  she  chanted : 

" '  Seek  Cave  of  the  Winds  at  break  of  day, 
And  they  will  speed  thee  on  thy  way.' 
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"The  last  words  seemed  to  float  on  the 
air,  so  faint  and  far  off  did  they  sound,  for 
the  fairy  had  become  invisible.  The  man 
pondered  over  the  words  for  some  time, 
and  they  sank  so  deeply  into  his  heart 
that  he  resolved  to  act  at  once  upon  the 
fairy's  advice.  Rising  from  his  armchair 
and  drawing  the  draperies  away  from  a 
window,  he  looked  out.  The  sun  was  just 
mounting  into  the  sky  and  shedding  its 
golden  rays  over  the  sleepy  earth,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  the  man  set 
forth  upon  his  journey. 

"Not  a  human  being  was  stirring  as  he 
passed  down  his  driveway,  but  he  heard 
from  the  distant  stable  his  horses  rattling 
their  halter  chains  in  their  stalls,  as  a  re- 
minder that  their  breakfast  hour  was  ap- 
proaching. From  the  poultry  yards  came 
the  joyous  crowing  of  the  cockerels,  and 
from  every  tree  came  the  blithe  songs  of 
happy  birds.  The  trees,  too,  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  gave  out  their  sweetest  per- 
fume,   and    the    dewdrops    on    the    grass 
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sparkled  like  tiny  diamonds.  King  Ro- 
land's rarest  treasures  could  not  surpass 
these  liquid  gems,  the  man  thought. 

"On  and  on  wandered  the  man,  but  not 
a  glimpse  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  did  he 
obtain.  Sometimes  he  imagined  he  caught 
sight  of  it  in  the  distance,  but  when  he 
approached  he  found  it  to  be  a  delusion. 
He  became  weary  and  footsore,  and  many 
times  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back, 
but  after  a  short  rest  under  a  shady  tree, 
or  in  the  cooling  breezes  by  a  secluded  lake, 
he  arose  refreshed  and  continued  his 
journey. 

"A  tall,  rocky  mountain  at  last  stood 
before  the  wanderer,  and  his  spirits  sank 
within  him  as  he  looked  at  its  rugged  sides 
and  lofty  peak.  'This  is  the  last  attempt 
I  shall  make  to  reach  King  Roland's  do- 
mains,' said  the  man  to  himself.  'If  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  is  within  reach,  I  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  see  it  from  yonder 
mountain  top.  If  it  does  not  lie  before  my 
eyes  then,  I  return  to  my  home.' 
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"So  saying,  the  man  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  striding  boldly  forward  with 
the  aid  of  his  stout  walking  stick.  Some- 
times huge  boulders  rose  before  him  over 
which  he  must  climb.  Again  dense  trees 
and  bushes  stood  in  his  path,  whose  rough 
and  thorny  branches  bruised  his  face  and 
hands  and  tore  his  clothes.  Still  he  kept 
on,  and  at  last  gained  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  and  cast  his  weary  eyes  about 
him.  As  far  as  his  eyes  could  reach  lay  a 
vast  ocean,  and  on  the  rocky  shore  beneath 
him  rose  the  outlines  of  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds.  The  task  of  descending  the  moun- 
tain was  as  child's  play  compared  with  the 
toil  of  ascending  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  wanderer  stood  before  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds. 

"High  above  the  level  of  the  stony 
beach  rose  the  massive  Cave,  its  walls 
stretching  far  out  to  sea.  The  man  entered 
the  archway  that  led  to  the  interior  of  the 
cavern,  and  looked  about  him.  One  lofty 
arch  after  another  stretched  out  to  the  sea, 
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whose  waters  rushed  headlong  in  and  out  of 
the  many  sections  of  the  Cave.  Sometimes 
the  water  flowed  smoothly  along,  again  it 
suddenly  became  angry,  and  seethed  and 
foamed  over  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  cavern, 
dashing  its  foam  and  spray  against  its 
lofty  sides  as  if  it  would  tear  them  from 
their  foundation.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it 
rose,  the  violence  of  the  water  subsided,  as 
if  it  realized  how  useless  it  was  to  expend 
so  much  energy  and  temper. 

"The  winds,  too,  kept  pace  with  the 
waters.  When  the  violence  of  the  water 
was  at  its  height  the  winds  rose  with  it,  and 
tore  and  buffeted  the  rough  sides  of  the 
cavern  as  if  they  would  tear  away  the  huge 
rocks  that  supported  them.  Again,  as  the 
waters  subsided  and  flowed  calmly  through 
the  stretch  of  arches,  a  gentle  breeze  arose, 
that  bore  along  with  it  sweet  strains  of 
melody,  like  the  notes  of  an  iEolian  harp. 

"The  man  took  advantage  of  one  of 
these  tranquil  moments  and  called  upon 
the  fairy  of  the  winds  and  waves  thus : 
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"'Spirit  of  the  winds  and  wave, 
Listen  to  the  boon  I  crave. 
Weave  for  me  thy  fairy  spells, 
Tell  me  where  King  Roland  dwells/ 

"No  sooner  were  these  words  spoken 
than  from  a  remote  nook  of  the  Cave  there 
arose  a  slender  fountain  that  sent  its 
streams  of  brightly  tinted  water  to  the  very 
roof  of  the  lofty  dome.  Brighter  and 
brighter  grew  the  tints  of  sparkling  water, 
and  soon  the  dim  outlines  of  a  figure  were 
visible.  More  distinct  became  the  out- 
lines, until  at  last  a  beautiful  fairy  was 
seen,  who  chanted  in  a  musical  voice  the 
following  lines : 

'"Higher  than  swiftest  bird  can  fly, 
Farther  than  fleetest  fish  can  roam, 
O'er  oceans  dark,  through  stormy  skies, 
Is  the  path  that  leads  to  Roland's  home.' 

"As  the  voice  ceased,  the  brilliant  hues 
of  the  fountain  began  to  fade  to  softer 
shades,  as  the  bright  sunset  tints  change  to 
delicate  hues  as  they  die  away,  and  the 
lovely  form  of  the  fairy  grew  indistinct  as 
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the  colors  softened.     Then  the  man  has- 
tened to  recall  the  vanishing  spirit : 

"'Stay  but  one  moment,  spirit  fair, 
And  grant  an  answer  to  my  prayer/ 

"As  the  man  ceased  speaking,  not  a 
trace  of  the  bright  fountain  or  the  fairy  was 
visible,  but  the  winds,  sounding  like  sum- 
mer breezes  whispering  through  the  trees, 
floated  through  the  arches  of  the  cavern : 

"'Be  patient,  and  thou  soon  wilt  know 
The  wonders  of  our  fairy  sway. 
The  gentlest  winds  that  softly  blow 
Shall  waft  thee  safely  on  thy  way." 

"As  the  last  words  died  away,  a  gentle 
breeze,  laden  with  the  odors  of  sweet 
flowers  and  fresh  with  the  refreshing  spray 
of  the  briny  sea,  stole  through  the  arches 
of  the  Cave.  The  wanderer  found  himself 
gently  borne  along  as  if  in  an  airship, 
through  the  far-stretching  walls  of  the  cave 
and  out  upon  the  sea.  Higher  and  higher 
in  the  air  rose  the  wind,  until  sea  and 
mountains  were  barely  visible,  and  human 
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beings  walking  about  on  the  earth  looked 
no  larger  than  crawling  beetles.  On  and 
on  floated  the  wind,  until  at  last  it  seemed 
to  gradually  die  down,  and  the  man  found 
himself  gently  deposited  in  a  fragrant 
orange  grove.  He  looked  about  him,  and 
wherever  his  eyes  rested,  strange  beauties 
appeared.  Never  before  had  he  beheld 
such  wonderful  flowers  and  breathed  such 
fragrant  perfume.  Never  had  he  seen  such 
brilliant  birds  with  such  wondrous  songs. 
Fountains  of  every  conceivable  shade  played 
everywhere ;  tiny  lakes  with  graceful  swans 
floating  on  their  surfaces  were  on  every 
side.  Pleasure  boats  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before,  freighted  with  happy,  singing 
children,  floated  on  the  calm  waters  of  the 
lakes.  Children  played  in  and  out  among 
the  trees  of  the  groves,  swung  in  grapevine 
swings,  played  among  the  blooming  flower- 
beds. Children  were  everywhere,  joyous, 
sweet-tempered  children.  Their  happy 
voices  arose  on  every  side,  from  the  far- 
away hills,  from  boats  on  the  distant  rivers. 
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"The  man  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
strange  sight,  and  from  his  lofty  retreat, 
watched  them  at  their  gambols.  Suddenly 
in  the  wildest  of  their  sports,  there  arose  a 
joyous  shout  of  The  King !  The  King ! 
King  Roland  comes  !'  and  straightway 
troupes  of  children  from  the  distant  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  groves  came  rushing 
toward  the  spot  where  the  man  stood  con- 
cealed. 

"Then  a  strange  vision  met  the  man's 
eyes.  A  car  of  gold,  curiously  wrought  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  its  wheels 
glistening  with  diamonds,  was  coming 
rapidly  towards  the  orange  grove.  Eight 
snow-white  rabbits,  their  harnesses  studded 
with  diamonds,  bounded  swiftly  along, 
drawing  the  beautiful  car  as  if  it  were  no 
weightier  than  a  butterfly.  Within  the 
car,  reclining  on  cushions  woven  from 
thistle-down,  was  the  Diamond  King.  The 
man  knew  him  at  once  by  the  large  dia- 
monds that  glistened  in  his  golden  crown 
and  adorned  his  royal  robes.     But  the  mon- 
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arch  himself !  Who  could  have  guessed 
that  King  Roland,  the  mighty  Diamond 
King,  could  be  the  rosy-cheeked,  good- 
humored,  joyous  monarch  who  smiled  at 
the  children  from  his  car  of  state  !  Even 
before  the  eight  high-spirited  rabbits  could 
be  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  children 
were  swarming  over  the  car,  climbing  upon 
the  knees  of  this  sweet-tempered  Diamond 
King,  and  hanging  about  his  neck. 

"The  man  gazed  in  astonishment  too 
great  for  words.  Where  all  the  children 
came  from,  why  they  were  there,  and  still 
more  surprising  how  they  came  to  be  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  the  powerful  Diamond 
King,  he  was  unable  to  explain.  A  slight 
movement  on  his  part  caused  King  Roland 
to  cast  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  a 
look  of  surprise  spread  over  his  jolly  fea- 
tures. The  man  went  forward  to  meet  the 
monarch,  and  approaching  the  royal 
chariot,  stopped  and  made  a  respectful 
bow. 

"King  Roland  returned  a  gracious  wave 
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of  the  hand,  and  was  about  to  accost  the 
stranger,  when  the  youngest  of  the  gay- 
troupe  that  swarmed  about  him  caught  the 
jewelled  crown  from  his  head  with  her 
chubby  hands,  and  placed  it  upon  her  own 
golden  locks.  Aware  of  the  undignified 
light  in  which  this  bold  act  placed  him,  his 
majesty  suddenly  looked  sternly  about  him, 
if  the  serious  expression  his  rosy  face  at- 
tempted to  assume  could  be  so  termed,  and 
raising  his  hand  as  a  sign  for  silence,  he 
replaced  the  royal  crown  on  his  own  head, 
and  addressed  the  stranger  in  these  words : 

"'Whence  comest  thou,  stranger,  and 
what  dost  thou  wish  of  us  ? ' 

M '  I  have  come  from  afar,  gracious  King!' 
the  man  replied,  'from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
I  believe,  and  I  would  ask  from  your 
majesty  the  secret  of  happiness.' 

"  '  Methinks  thou  hast  no  need  to  travel  so 
far,'  said  the  monarch,  'for  happiness  comes 
from  the  heart.  It  is  not  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.' 

"'I  am  an  unhappy  man,'  continued  the 
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stranger.  'I  have  wealth  and  friends, 
and  all  that  should  make  a  happy  home. 
Something  is  wanting,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  your  gracious  majesty  can  im- 
part the  secret.  Will  you  grant  me  per- 
mission to  visit  your  diamond  mines  ? 
Perhaps  there  I  shall  find  the  secret.' 

"Behold  my  diamond  mines,'  replied 
the  king,  waving  his  hand  about  him. 
'These  groves  and  lakes,  mountains  and 
rivers,  constitute  my  mines,  and  these  rogues 
here  are  my  diamonds.'  At  this,  the  bevy 
of  children  prepared  to  throw  themselves 
once  more  upon  him,  and  the  golden- 
haired  baby  who  had  before  seized  his 
crown  made  another  snatch  at  it,  but  the 
monarch  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  raised 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  authority  to  the 
others,  who  at  once  fell  back  and  remained 
silent. 

' *  How  can  that  be  ? '  asked  the  man  in 
astonishment.  'Such  a  host  of  children 
must  work  much  havoc  in  your  wonderful 
gardens.     They  must  trample  upon  your 
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flower-beds    and    destroy    many    beautiful 
flowers.' 

'They  do,  they  do,'  replied  King  Roland, 
'  but  the  love  and  happiness  they  bring  with 
them  outweighs  the  mischief  they  make.' 

"'May  it  please  your  majesty  to  tell  me 
whence  came  all  these  children,  and  why 
they  are  here  ? ' 

"'Whence  they  came  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  inform  thee,'  replied  the  king. 
'  Our  kingdom  has  no  gates  to  bar  them  out, 
and  the  more  who  come  the  happier  are 
we.  Listen,  my  friend,  if  thou  wouldst 
know  the  secret :  Keep  the  gates  of  thy 
heart  open  to  receive  these  little  visitors, 
and  they  will  enter  and  warm  thy  heart  to 
its  very  core.  Wear  a  smile  sometimes 
when  thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  by  and  by 
it  will  come  of  its  own  accord.  This  is  the 
secret  thou  wouldst  learn  of  me,  and  it 
cannot  fail.' 

"As  the  monarch  ceased  speaking,  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  spun  from  the  finest 
cobwebs,  and  amid  loud  shouts  from  the 
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children,  the  eight  white  rabbits  were  off. 
The  shouting  of  the  children  caused  the  man 
to  start  violently,  and  he  awoke  to  find  him- 
self seated  before  his  library  fire." 

"It  was  a  dream,  then,  after  all  ?"  asked 
Joe,  with  a  disappointed  expression  on  his 
face. 

"Doppy  would  like  to  see  the  white 
rabbits  and  play  wif  the  children,"  said 
Doppy. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  rabbits  could  draw 
a  chariot  with  King  Roland  and  all  those 
children  in  it,"  said  Joe. 

"Everything  is  possible  in  Fairyland," 
replied  Mr.  Harmon. 

"After  all,  it  was  only  a  dream,"  said  Joe, 
thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  it  was  only  a  dream,"  replied  Mr. 
Harmon,  "but  it  seemed  very  real  to  the 
man,  and  he  thought  often  of  what  King 
Roland  had  said  to  him." 

"Did  the  man  let  children  come  and 
play  in  his  beautiful  garden  and  house  ? " 
asked  Joe. 
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"Yes,  and  he  found,  as  the  Diamond 
King  had  said,  that  the  happiness  they 
brought  far  outweighed  the  mischief  they 
did." 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  almost  ready 
to  set,  and  as  little  Doppy  was  beginning 
to  look  sleepy,  Mr.  Harmon  proposed 
walking  home  with  the  children.  So  Joe 
and  Doppy  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Harmon, 
after  thanking  her  for  the  good  time  they 
had  had.  "Monk  has  had  a  very  nice 
time,  too,"  added  the  little  girl,  as  she  kissed 
Mrs.  Harmon  good-by.  The  dogs  could 
not  express  their  thanks  in  human  language 
for  the  treat  they  had  enjoyed,  but  they 
-?did  it  in  the  best  of  dog-language,  wagging 
their  tails  vigorously  enough  to  have  de- 
molished much  bric-a-brac,  had  the  parting 
taken  place  indoors. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

4  S  the  cool  days  of  autumn  approached, 
/-%  the  Master  of  the  House  pon- 
dered deeply  over  the  condition 
of  affairs  by  the  pond,  and  he  resolved  to 
settle  the  question,  if  possible,  before  cold 
weather  came  on.  It  was  certainly  not  his 
affair,  he  reasoned,  for  he  was  kept  busy 
looking  after  his  poultry  yards.  Nothing 
was  expected,  of  course,  of  pleasure-loving 
little  Wallace ;  but  Douglas  should  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  web-footed  colony  by  the 
pond,  as  they  were  the  property  of  his 
master.  He  did  feel  this  responsibility  as 
far  as  his  easy-going  disposition  allowed, 
but  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Mosco  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  and  he  turned  his  attention 
to  detecting  them  in  the  act  of  attacking  the 
goslings  and  ducklings,  who  now  dared 
not  venture  outside  the  pond. 
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Day  after  day  did  Douglas  spend  down 
in  the  meadow,  trying  to  circumvent  the 
Mosco  couple,  but  nothing  came  of  his 
efforts  except  an  exciting  chase  for  him,  and 
a  narrow  escape  from  capture  by  the 
terrified  muskrats.  Little  Mrs.  Shiny  skin 
came  in  for  her  share  of  trouble,  and  so 
nervous  had  the  little  creature  become 
that  she  felt  she  took  her  life  in  her 
hands  every  time  she  ventured  out  upon 
the  land. 

The  Master  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  think- 
ing all  this  time,  and  at  last  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  consult  the  learned  Judge  Owl,  who 
knew  by  heart  all  the  Laws  of  the  Woods. 
He  had  first  thought  of  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  Bark  and  Whine  Club,  hoping  that 
one  of  the  members  might  think  of  some 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Then  he  realized 
that  each  would  have  a  plan  of  his  own, 
and  the  discussion  would  probably  end 
in  a  general  quarrel ;  so  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  wise  head  was  better 
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than  a  dozen  foolish  ones,  and  he  decided 
to  hunt  up  Judge  Owl  and  lay  the  case 
before  him. 

The  Master  chose  a  bright,  moonlight 
night,  for  he  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  consult  the  judge  in  daylight,  as  he 
took  that  time  for  rest ;  and  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  waking  him,  the  judge  wouldn't 
be  able  to  see  him  by  daylight,  and  would 
be  too  sleepy  to  collect  his  wits. 

On  the  night  selected,  the  Master  took 
care  to  absent  himself  when  the  hour  for 
locking  up  the  house  arrived,  and  not  heed- 
ing the  repeated  calls  for  him,  set  off  at  a 
good  pace  for  the  woods,  where  he  knew  the 
judge  was  to  be  found.  The  way  led  by  the 
spot  where  the  Bark  and  Whine  Club  held 
their  meetings,  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
reached  the  Master's  ears  long  before  he 
came  upon  them.  Among  the  voices  he 
recognized  those  of  Douglas  and  Wallace, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  heated  discussion 
was  on  foot,  which  the  dignified  St.  Bernard 
president  of  the  club  was  doing   his   best 
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to  avert ;  but  it  was  plain  that  his  efforts 
were  useless. 

"How  fortunate,"  said  the  Master  to 
himself,  "that  I  didn't  consult  those  hot- 
headed fellows.  Only  a  senseless  quarrel 
would  have  come  of  it." 

With  these  words,  on  went  the  Master, 
and  the  dissenting  voices  of  the  club 
members  were  gradually  lost  in  the  distance. 
The  woods  grew  dense,  and  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  tall  trees  shut  out  the  mild 
rays  of  the  young  moon  and  bright  stars. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  place  that  Judge  Owl 
liked,  and  as  the  Master  halted  under  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  an  old  oak 
tree  and  cast  his  eyes  upward,  there  sat 
the  learned  judge,  wide  awake,  and  rolling 
his  large  yellow  eyes  about  in  search  of 
prey. 

The  judge,  being  the  only  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  Laws  of  the  Woods, 
considered  himself  of  great  importance, 
and  believed  that  those  who  sought  his 
advice  should  do  so  in  all  humility.     Exact- 
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ing  such  homage,  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  beneath  him  a  large  collie 
with  a  masterful  air,  who  spoke  in  the  voice 
of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed, 
instead  of  the  respectful  and  often  servile 
tones  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
addressed. 

"I  have  come  to  consult  you  on  a 
very  important  matter,"  began  the  Master 
earnestly.  "To  cut  the  matter  short,  the 
goslings  and  ducklings  on  the  place  next 
to  ours  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the 
question  is,  who  is  the  thief  and  where  is 
he  to  be  found  ?" 

This  curt,  business-like  way  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  ruffled  the  vanity  of  Judge 
Owl,  and  instead  of  replying,  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

The  Master's  spirit  was  aroused  at  the 
indifferent  manner  of  the  learned  judge, 
and  with  a  deep  growl  he  muttered  some 
words  not  complimentary  to  the  gentleman. 
Then  he  began  barking  in  such  a  deep, 
resounding   voice,    that   the   echoes   rever- 
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berated  through  the  silent  woods  like  heavy 
peals  of  thunder,  and  the  timid  birds  who 
heard  it  tucked  their  heads  still  farther 
under  their  wings,  and  trembled  at  what 
they  feared  was  the  approach  of  a  severe 
thunder-storm. 

This  burst  of  temper  from  his  visitor 
took  Judge  Owl  so  completely  by  surprise 
that  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  in  as- 
tonishment at  what  he  considered  great 
audacity.  Like  all  those  who  browbeat  the 
ones  who  stand  in  awe  of  them,  the  judge 
was  a  coward  at  heart,  and  he  understood 
that  this  bold  visitor  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  So  he  announced  that  he  would 
think  up  the  law  that  applied  to  the  case 
in  question,  provided  that  his  visitor  would 
remain  silent  for  a  few  moments  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  think.  At  this,  the  Master 
of  the  House  ceased  barking,  and  seated 
himself  comfortably  at  the  foot  of  tlie  tree. 

It  was  the  judge's  habit,  when  in 
deep  thought,  to  close  one  large,  round  eye 
and  stand  on  one  leg.     In  this  position  he 
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could  think  better  and  faster.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silence,  that  seemed  as  many 
hours  to  the  impatient  collie,  who  felt 
that  the  night  was  fast  waning  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  at  home,  the  judge  stood  on 
both  feet  and  opened  his  closed  eye.  "I 
have  it,"  he  said  at  last,  "it  is  Law  3097 
in  Book  500.     It  runs  thus : 

"'Old  Shellback  was  a  robber  fierce, 
Who  dwelt  in  the  river  deep. 
Search  for  him  down  where  the  Cardinals  blow 
If  your  goslings  you  would  keep.' ' 

"Now  good  night,"  continued  the  judge. 
"I  must  at  once  have  a  nap  after  such  a 
severe  strain  on  my  mind."  He  then 
closed  both  eyes  and  fell  into  so  profound  a 
sleep  that  he  heard  no  word  of  the  Master's 
thanks,  nor  did  he  hear  him  take  his  de- 
parture. 

As  for  the  Master,  he  betook  himself 
home  with  all  speed,  pondering  over  the 
strange  words  of  Judge  Owl.  "Who  and 
what  can  'Old  Shellback'  be?"  he  said  to 
himself.     "If  he  dwells  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  river,  why  should  I  seek  him  on  the 
land  ?  It  sounds  like  nonsense  to  me ;  but 
if  you  ask  anybody's  advice,  I  think  you 
ought  to  take  it.  To-morrow  morning 
early  I  will  start  for  the  place  where  the 
Cardinal  flower  bloomed  last  August,  and 
see  what  comes  of  it." 

When  the  Master  reached  home  the  lights 
were  out,  and  the  silent  house  proved  to 
him  that  the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  enter  the  house, 
he  went  around  to  the  large  kennel  in  the 
rear,  where  he  had  slept  during  the  hot 
nights  of  summer,  and  throwing  himself 
down  upon  the  hay  that  served  as  a  bed, 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Master  was 
awake,  and  after  breakfast  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  off  upon  his  proposed  ex- 
pedition, when  he  was  stopped  by  hearing 
his  name  called  in  anxious  tones  by  the 
two  children.  The  children  themselves 
soon  appeared,  and  greeted  him  so  affec- 
tionately that  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  leave 
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them  at  once.  So  he  remained  at  home  and 
played  with  them  until  it  was  time  for  little 
Doppy  to  take  her  nap,  when  he  stole 
quietly  out  and  started  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  pond. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Laddie's  mind  as 
to  the  place  designated  by  Judge  Owl.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  aglow  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
beautiful  Cardinal  flower.  Nowhere  else 
did  it  grow  in  such  profusion. 

The  Master  reached  the  spot  and  looked 
about  him  on  all  sides,  but  not  a  sign  of 
any  description  of  monster  was  to  be 
seen.  Not  a  noise  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
heard,  either,  except  an  occasional  call 
from  one  of  the  geese  or  ducks  in  the  pond 
near  by. 

The  Master  seated  himself  on  a  mound 
of  earth,  where  he  could  look  about  in 
all  directions,  and  waited  patiently  to  see 
what  would  happen.  Occasionally  a  small 
fish  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  or  a 
frog  jumped  from  the  bank  into  the  water, 
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but  nothing  more  happened.  The  Master 
was  becoming  sleepy,  for  his  sleep  the  night 
before  had  been  much  shorter  than  usual, 
and  his  head  began  to  nod  upon  his  shaggy 
breast.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  was 
wide-awake  and  rigid  with  expectation. 
From  the  other  side  of  a  large  bush  an 
unusual  sound  had  reached  his  ears.  It 
was  the  rustling  and  crackling  of  dried  leaves 
and  twigs  made  by  some  kind  of  an  animal 
passing  over  them.  With  one  bound  the 
Master  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bush, 
his  ruff  standing  erect  with  excitement,  and 
his  ears  pricked  forward,  while  his  excited 
cries  rang  out  in  the  still  air. 

Old  Shellback  it  was  who  caused  this 
excitement.  He  knew  him  at  once  from 
the  thick,  broad  shell  that  formed  his  back, 
and  the  savage  looking  head  that  was 
stretched  out  to  the  full  extent  of  his  long 
neck.  A  large  snapping  turtle  was  Old  Shell- 
back, the  largest  one  the  Master  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  mystery  was  now  explained. 
He  it  was  who  had  devoured  so  many  of 
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the  younger  members  of  the  colony  by  the 
pond,  and  who  had  chased  and  snapped  at 
Mrs.  Flipflop  and  others. 

The  old  turtle  found  himself  trapped  at 
last,  but  he  made  a  desperate  fight  for  his 
life.  The  excited  collie  was  bent  on  turning 
the  turtle  over  upon  his  back,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  helpless  in  that  position, 
and  Old  Shellback  was  determined  to  fasten 
his  strong  jaws  upon  the  dog's  nose  or  one 
of  his  broad  paws.  A  turtle  is  noted  for  his 
slow  movements,  and  a  collie  is  known  to 
be  alert  and  quick,  but  the  Master  found  it 
impossible  to  get  the  better  of  his  wary 
adversary.  During  the  struggle  he  kept 
up  a  loud,  frantic  barking,  that  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Howard's  gardener,  at  work 
in  a  neighboring  garden. 

"That  is  Laddie's  voice,"  said  the 
gardener  to  himself,  "and  it  means  some- 
thing." So  he  threw  aside  the  lawn-mower 
he  had  been  using,  and  hurried  to  the  river. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  large  turtle 
reach  the  bank  and  splash  into  the  water. 
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The  gardener,  as  well  as  Laddie,  under- 
stood now  what  had  caused  so  much  havoc 
among  the  ducks  and  geese,  and  Mr. 
Howard  had  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pond 
searched  for  the  destructive  monster,  but 
not  a  sign  of  him  was  ever  discovered. 
The  fact  was  that  Old  Shellback  knew  he 
was  no  longer  safe  in  his  old  haunts,  and  at 
once  betook  himself  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  river,  where  he  is  in  all  probability 
living  now,  for  turtles  live  to  an  advanced 
age  unless  they  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  this  dreaded 
enemy  had  disappeared,  the  ducks  and 
geese  gained  confidence,  and  they  and  their 
young  broods  once  more  ventured  boldly 
upon  the  river,  where  they  swam  and  dived 
joyously,  until  the  frozen  pond  drove  them 
to  their  winter  quarters,  and  warned  Old 
Shellback  in  his  distant  home  to  bury 
himself  in  the  protecting  mud  of  the  stream, 
to  sleep  away  the  long,  cold  winter. 

For  a  long  time  Douglas  refused  to  believe 
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that  it  was  Old  Shellback  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  disasters  to  the  web-footed 
tribe,  and  persistently  laid  in  waiting  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mosco,  and  chased  them 
every  time  he  caught  them  away  from  home, 
terrifying  them  nearly  out  of  their  wits. 
Nothing  could  convince  him  that  their 
food  was  roots  and  vegetables  instead  of 
flesh,  and  to  this  day  he  believes  that  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  young  ducks  and  geese. 

Wallace  remained  the  pleasure-loving, 
amiable  dog  he  always  was,  but  as  years 
went  on  he  became  less  impulsive  and  more 
reliable,  although  to  this  day  he  and  his 
friend  Douglas  occasionally  start  off  to- 
gether in  search  of  amusement,  which  they 
always  succeed  in  finding. 

Dear  old  Laddie  still  bears  his  name  of 
"The  Master  of  the  House,"  and  continues 
to  be  as  loving,  reliable,  and  masterful  as 
ever.  He  has  times,  when  things  do  not  go 
quite  to  his  liking,  of  puffing  out  his  nose 
and  walking  about  on  rigid  legs  while  he 
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mutters  his  discontent,  but,  as  the  children 
say,  "Laddie's  growling  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing," and  after  a  few  moments,  he  is  his 
own  genial  self  once  more.  The  care  of  the 
poultry  is  constantly  on  his  mind,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  he  scans  the  horizon 
for  the  hawks  and  crows  that  would  make 
so  much  havoc  among  his  charges. 

The  children  enjoy  the  life  on  the  farm 
more  each  year,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
and  spend  so  much  time  at  Mr.  Harmon's 
beautiful  place  that  a  stranger  would  be 
puzzled  to  know  which  of  the  two  places  was 
really  their  home.  The  greatest  puzzle 
of  all  to  Mrs.  Harmon's  friends  is  the  fact 
that  she  doesn't  seem  to  mind  the  track 
of  dusty  little  feet  over  her  elegant  rugs  and 
polished  floors,  or  the  scattered  playthings 
that  are  now  frequently  seen  lying  about 
in  her  handsome  rooms.  In  fact,  she  not 
only  doesn't  seem  to  dislike  it,  but  actually 
appears  to  enjoy  it. 

Stranger  still  do  her  friends  deem  it  when 
the  Master  of  the  House  walks  through  her 
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lofty  rooms  as  if  he  had  the  sole  right  to 
enter  there,  and  the  mistress  of  all  this 
splendor  greets  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
caress,  regardless  of  the  strong,  broad  paws 
that  are  frequently  encrusted  with  dust  or 
mud. 

Wise  people  know  the  secret  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Harmon 
home.  They  know  that  when  hearts  are 
open  to  receive  the  love  of  little  children 
and  animals,  love  is  sure  to  enter  and 
beautify  their  lives. 


Stories  of  Nature  and  Animals 

By  Lily   F.   Wesselhoeft 

Madam  Mary  of  the  Zoo.        illustrated.    i2mo.    $1.25 

The  story  of  a  parrot  and  the  animals  in  a  big  zoological  garden. 
Since  Kipling's  "Jungle  Stories"  there  has  been  nothing  written  of 
animals  or  birds  that  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  younger 
generation.  —  Denver  Republican. 

Doris  and  Her  Dog  Rodney,   illustrated.    i2mo.    $1.50 

Readable  and  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end.  Amusing  and 
suggestive  incidents  run  all  through  the  story  in  relation  to  the  dogs, 
the  cats,  the  hens,  and  their  connections  with  the  affairs  of  their 
owners.  —  The  Beacon. 

Torpeanuts  the  Tomboy.         Illustrated.    i6mo.    $1.25 

A  sweet,  fresh,  and  pleasant  picture  of  work  and  play  on  a  farm.  — 
Literary  World. 

The  Winds,  the  Woods,  and  the  Wanderer 

A  Fable  for  Children.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     $1.25 
Full  of  dramatic  scenes  and  stirring  adventures  among  the  Indians. 
—  Literary  World. 

Foxy,  the  Faithful.  Illustrated.    i2mo.    $1.50 

We  doubt  if  any  child  could  listen  to  it  without  becoming  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  become  the  protector  of  the  creatures  that  need 
help.      Full  of  fun  and  animation.  —  Woman' s  Journal. 

Jack,   the   Fire-Dog  Illustrated.     i2mo.     $1.25 

The  story  of  a  wonderful  dog  who  lived  in  the  fire-engine  house, 
went  to  all  the  fires,  and  saved  a  little  blind  boy's  life  by  his  sense  of 
smell.  —  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Ready  the  Reliable  Illustrated.    i2mo.    $1.50 

This  capital  story  tells  of  a  little  family  of  children  and  the  stray 
dog  they  befriended.  —  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  Diamond  King  and  the  Little  Man  in  Gray. 

Illustrated,     iamo.     $1.50 

LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO.     .     Publishers 
34  Beacon  Street     .    .     .     Boston,  Mass. 


Stories  of  Nature  and  Animals 

By  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft 


Sparrow  the  Tramp 

A  Fable  for  Children.    Illustrated.    x6mo.    $1.25 
A    fresh    and    lively  story.   .    .    .   The  sparrow  was  a  most  useful 
messenger,  free  to  go  anywhere  and  carry  messages  from  the  horse  in 
his  stable  to  the  parrot  in  her  cage.  —  Mail  and  Express. 

Flipwing  the   Spy 

A  Fable  for  Children.    Illustrated.    *6mo.    $1.25 

Even  adds  new  charms  to  the  animal  story.  —  The  Critic. 

A  story  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  child.  ...  It  inspires  the  reader 
with  the  warmest  good-will  toward  all  kind,  dumb  things.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

Frowzle  the   Runaway 

A  Fable  for  Children.    Illustrated.    x6mo.    $1.25 

A  more  delightful   story   can  hardly  be   imagined.   .    .    .    Frowzle, 

the  mongrel,  is  the  leading  character  in  this  comically  charming  drama. 

.   .   .   The  story  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  numerous  adventures  about 

the  house  and  yard  and  in  the  street.  —  Boston  Courier. 

Jerry  the   Blunderer 

A  Fable  for  Children.     Illustrated.     i5mo.    $1.25 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  child  who  did  not  love  this  little 
book,  and  who  would  not  return  to  it  again  and  again,  to  live  among 
familiar  friends.  —  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Old   Rough  the  Miser 

A  Fable  for  Children.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     $1.25 
This  fascinating  story  begins,  "  Once  upon  a  time  there   lived  on  a 
large  farm,  a  crow,  a  water-rat,  an  owl,  a  frog,  and  a  weasel." 


High  School  Days  in  Harbortown 

Illustrated.     i2mo.     $1.50 

LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO.     •     Publishers 
34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


